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BOOK. vn. 


c H A P. 1. 
4+ ory hurt chapter, and nn e m 7 
Preface, 


| RS. BENNET having faſtened: the "OY | 
and both the ladies having taken their 
places, ſhe once or twice offered to ſpeak, 
hea "on. ſtopt her utterance; and after a mi- 
nute's ſilence; ſhe burſt into a flood of tears. U pon 
which, Amelia expreſſing the utmoſt tenderneſs for 
| her, as well by her look as by her accent; cried 
What can be the reaſon, dear Madam, of all this 
© emotion ?*—* O Mrs. Booth !' anſwered ſne,.— 1 
© find I have undertaken what I am not able to per- 
1 form ou would not wonder at my emotion, if 
© you knew. you had an adultereſs and a murderer 
: now ſtanding before you.“ 
Amelia turned pale as death at theſe words, 
which Mrs. Bennet obſerving, collected all the force 
ſhe was able, and a little compoſing her counte- 
nance, cried, * Lſee,, Madam, I have terrified you 
© with ſuch dreadful words ; but I hope you will 
not think me guilty of theſe crimes in the blackeſt 
degree. Guilty! cries Amelia. O Heavens! 
I believe indeed your candour, continued Mrs. 
Bennet, will be readier to acquit me than I am to 
0 acquit r at Ea che higheſt, 


923 ä 6 m0 


* 


2 ä A. Book VII. 
elt ungar denable indiſcretion, I ſnhall always 
© lay to my own charge; and when I reflect on the 
© fatal conſequences, I can never, never forgive my- 
« felf.” Here ſhe again began to lament in ſo 
bitter a manner, that Amelia endeavoured, as mung 
As ſhe could (for ſhe was herſelf greatly ſhocked); 
to ſooth and comfort her; telling her, that if in- 

_ diſcretron was her higheſt crime, the unhappy con- 

ſequences made her rather an unfortunate than a 
guilty perſon ; and concluded by faying,—* Indeed, 
Madam, you have raiſed my curioſity to the high- 
© eſt pitch, and I beg you will proceed with your 


Cc 


- 


ory.” - N f 5 5 5 
x 1 2 Bennet. then ſeemed a ſecond time going 
to begin her relation, when ſhe cried out, I would, 
c if poſſible, tire you with no more of my unfor- 
tunate life than juſt with that part which leads to 
a cataſtrophe, in which I think you may yourſelf 
£ be intereſted ; but I proteſt I am at a Tofs where 
to begin.“ TO DOS: - 
© Begin wherever you pleaſe, dear Madam,” cries 
Amelia; © but I beg you will conſider my im- 


* < patience.” I do confider it, anfwered Mrs. 
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Bennet; and therefore would begin with that 
part of my ſtory which leads directly to what con- 
< cerns yourſelf ; for how, indeed, ſhould my life 
produce any thing worthy your notice? Do 
not ſay ſo; Madam, cries Amelia, I affure you 
I have long ſuſpected there were ſome very re- 
© markable- incidents in your life, and have only 
Wanted an opportunity to impart to you my de- 
frre of hearing them: I beg therefore you would 
'© make no more apologies.'——*< I will not, Ma- 
dam, cries Mrs. Bennet, © and yet I would avoid 
any thing trivial; though, indeed, in ſtories of. 
diſtreſs, eſpecially where love is concerned, many 
little incidents may appear trivial to thoſe who 
have never felt the paſſion, which to delicate 
minds are the moſt intereſting part of the whole. 
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—Niay, but, dear Madam; eies ache, 


3. this is all preface. 


© Well, Madam; anſwered Mraz Benner; 1 > 


*W conſples! your impatience.“ She then rallied all 


her ſpirits in the beſt manner ſhe could; and began 
as is written in the next chapter 


And here poſſibly the reader mill 1 blame Mrs. | 


Bennet for taking her ſtory: ſo far back, and re- 


lating ſo much of her life in which Amelia had no 


concern; but, i in truth, ſhe was defirous of incul- 


cating a good opinion of herſelf, from recouhting 


_ thoſe tranſactions where her conduct was unexcep- 


tionable, before ſhe came to the more dangerous 
and ſuſpicious part of her character. This I really 


ſuppoſe to have been her intention; for to facrifics 


the time and patience of Amelia at ſuch a ſeaſon; 
to the mere love of talking of herſelf, would have 
been as unpardonable in — as the bearing it was 
in Amelia ere 15 the mit nn 800 l 
> ok | „„ 
The begining of Mrs. Bennet' s bitory: | 
di Was the younger of-250 daughters of 2 
clergyman in Eſſex; of one in whoſe 28 
if I ſhould indulge my fond heart in lecke ng, 1 
think my invention could not outgo the re ity. 
He was indeed well worthy of the cloth he wore; 


ald that, I think, is the — character a man 
can obtain: 


2 


oa * 8 „ „ „ oy 


During the firſt | part of my life; even til 1 


reached my ſixteenth year, 1 can recolle& no- 
thing to relate to you. All was one long ſerene 


caſt our eyes on a calm ſea, no object ariſes to 


: 
& 
day, in looking back upon which, as When we 
+ my view. All e one {rene of e 
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4 AME LI A. Bock VII. 
On the day, then, when I became ſixteen u 

c old. muſt J begin my hiſtory; for * that ny I 
« firſt taſted the bitterneſs of ſorrow. - 

My father, beſides thoſe preſcribed by our re- 
gion, kept five feſtivals every year. Theſe were 
on his wedding-day, and on the birth-day of each 
© of his little family; on theſe occaſions he uſed to 
invite two or three neighbours to his houſe, and to 
„ indulge himſelf, as he faid, in great excels; for 
ſo he called drinking a pint of very {mall punch; 
and, indeed, it might appear exceſs to one who 
aan other days: rarely raſted any Lcfwar ſtronger 
L. chan fmall beer. - | 
Upon my unfortunate binb⸗ day, then, when 
© we were all in a high degree of mirth, my 
mother having left the room after dinner, and ſtay⸗ 
ing away pretty long, my father ſent me to ſee 
e for her. I went according to his orders; but 
though I ſearched the whole houſe, and called 

"oi © after her without doors, I could neither ſee nor 

© hear her. I was a little alarmed at this (though 
far from ſuſpecting any great miſchief had be- 
© fallen her) and ran back to acquaint my father, 
© who anfwered coolly, (for he was a man of the 
© calmeſt temper) © Very well, my dear, I ſup- 

s poſe ſhe is not gone far, and will be here imme- 

- & diately. Half an hour or more paſt after this, 
« when, ſhe not returning, my father himſelf ex- 
preſſed ſome ſurpriſe at her ſtay; declaring, it 
© muſt be ſome matter of importance which could 
© detain her at that time from her company. His 
* ſurpriſe now encreaſed every minute; and he be- 
© gan to grow uneaſy, and to ſhew ſufficient ſymp- 

_ -© toms in his countenance of what he felt within. 

. TANG then diſpatched. the ſervant-maid to enquire 
cv aſter her miſtrefs in the pariſh; but "whicad not 
+ her return; for ſhe was ſcarce gone out of doors, 
#:before. he begged leave of his gueſts to go him- 
© ſelf on the ſame errand. The company now all 


#53 | | 53 broke 


— 


c ee up, 5 * e * 8 all endeayours. > 
ing to give him hopes that no miſchief had haps. 
c pened. They ſearched the Whole pariſh; but in 
© vain ; they could neither ſee my mother, nor hear 

any news of her. My father returned home i in a 

< ſtate little ſhort of diſtraction. His friends in vain 

c 


attempted-to adminifter either advice or comfort; 
he threw himſelf on the. got. in the moſt bur | | 
Meme of deſpair. 
* Whilſt he lay in this conditions my alter aid; 
c myſelf lying by him, all equally, I believe, and 
* completely miſerable, our old ſervant- maid came 
into the room, and cried out, her mind miſgave 
© her that ſhe knew where her miſtreſs was. Upon 
© theſe words, my. father ſprung from the floor, 
and aſked her eagerly, where? — But oh! Mrs. 
© Booth, how can I deſcribe the particulars of a 
© ſcene to you, the remembrance of which chills 
my blood with horror, and which the agonies of 
© my mind, when it paſt, made all a ſcene of con- 
© fuſion! the fact then in ſhort was this; my mo- 
ther, who was a moſt indulgent miſtreſs to ane 
© ſervant, which was all we kept, was unwilling, I 
© ſuppoſe, to diſturb her at her dinner; and there- 
© fore went herſelf to fill her tea-kettle at a well, 
into which, ſtretching herſelf too far, as we ima- 
* gine, the water then being very low, ſhe fel} 
© with the tea-kettle in her hand. The miſſing 
*. this, gave the poor old wretch the firſt hint of 
her . ſuſpicion, which, upon examination, was 
found to be too well grounded. 
What we all ſuffered on this occaſion may more 
eaſily be felt than deſcribed.'——< It may indeed,” 
anſwered Amelia, and I am | ſo ſenſible of it, 
ce that unleſs you have a mind to ſee me faint be- 
fore your face, I beg you will order me ſome- 
&« thing; a glaſs of water, if you pleaſe.” Mrs. 
Bennet immediately complied with her friend's re- 
_” a glals of water was 2 and ſomi 
-B 3 _—_— harts, 
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hartſhorn drops infuſed into it; which Amelia hav- 
ing drank off, declared ſhe found herſelf much bet. 
ter; and then Mrs. Bennet proceeded hass: 
J will not dwell on a ſcene which I ſee hath 
b already ſo much affected your tender heart, and 
* which is as diſagreeable to me to relate, as it 
can be to you to hear. I will therefore only 


I mention to you the behaviour of my father on 


* this occaſion, which was indeed becoming a phi- 
«|Joſopher and a chriſtian divine. On the day af- 
©. ter my mother's funeral, he ſent for my ſiſter and 
* myſelf into his room; where, after many ca- 
*: refles, and every demonſtration of fatherly ten- 
c derneſs, as well in ſilence as in words, he began 
to exhort us to bear with patience the great cala- 


„ mity that had befallen us; ſaying, That as 


every human accident, how terrible ſoever, muſt 
*. happen to us by divine permiſſion at leaſt, a due 
FE: 76.) of our duty to -our great Creator, muſt 
t teach us an abſolute ſubmiſſion to his will. Not 
<4. only religion, but common ſenſe muſt teach us 
this; for oh! my dear children,” -cries he, © how 
© yain is all reſiſtance, all repining ! could tears 
. waſh back again my angel from the grave, I 
F ſhould drain all the juices of my body through 
© my eyes; but oh, could we fill up that curied 
te well with our tears, how fruitleſs would be all 
e our ſorrow !''—* I think I repeat you his very 
© words; for the impreſſion they made on me is 
never to be obliterated, He then proceeded to 
comfort us with the cheerful thought that the loſs _ 
* was entirely our own, and that my mother was 
greatly a gainer by the accident which we lament- 
* ed. © I have a wife,” cries he, © my children, 
* and you have a mother now amongſt the hea- 
“ yenly choir; how ſelfiſh therefore is all our grief! 
te how cruel to her are all our wiſhes!” In this 


manner he talked to us near half an hour, though 
5 * 1 * own to you, his arguments had not 
2 8 5 
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ſerved ; for we retired from him very little the 


better fors his exhortations ; however, they be- 
came every day more and more forcible upon our 


recollection; indeed, they were greatly ſtrength- 


ened by his example; for in this, as in all other 
Inſtances, he practiſed the doctrines which he 
taught. From this day he never mentioned my 
mother more, and ſoon after recovered his uſual 


cheerfulneſs in public; though I have reaſon' to 
think he paid many a bitter ſigh in private to that 
remembrance which neither philoſophy nor chriſt- 
1anity could expunge. 


My father's advice, enforced by his example? 


together with the kindneſs of ſome of our friends, 
aſſiſted by that ableſt of all the mental phyſicians, 


Time, in a few months pretty well reſtored my 
tranquillity, when fortune made a ſecond attack 


on my quiet. My fifter, whom I dearly loved, 
and who as warmly returned my affection, had 


fallen into an ill ſtate of kealtk ſome time before 


the fatal accident which I have related, She 
was, indeed, at that time ſo much better, that we 
had great hopes of her perfect recovery; but the 
diſorders of her mind on that dreadful occaſion ſo 
affected her body, that ſhe preſently relapſed to 
her former declining ſtate, and thence grew con- 
tinually worſe and worſe, till, after a decay of near 
ſeven months, ſhe followed my poor mother to 


the grave. 
I Will not tire you, dear Madam, with repeti- 
tions of grief; I will only mention two obſerva- 


tions which have occurred to me from reflexions 
on the two loſſes I have mentioned. The firſt i is, 


that a mind once violently hurt, grows, as it 
were, callous to any future impreſſions of grief; 


and is never capable of feeling the ſame pangs 


a ſecond time. The other obſervation is, that 


the arrows of fortune, as well as all others, de- 
4 , © ravs 
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*. - AMELTSA Baok VII. 
* ve their force from the velocity with which they 
e diſcharged; for when they approach you by 
flow and perceptible degrees, they have but very 
« little power to do you miſchief. 
© The. truth of theſe obſervations I experienced, 
E not only i in my own heart, but in the behayiour 
* of, my father, whoſe philoſophy ſeemed to gain a 
complete triumph over this latter calamity. 
Our family was now reduced to two; and my 
father grew extremely fond of me, as if he had 
no conferred an entire ſtock of affection on dle, 
that had before been divided. His words, indeed, 
teſtified no leſs; for he daily called me his only 
darling, .his whole comfort, his all. He com- 
mitted the whole charge of his houſe to my care, 
and gave me the name of his little houſekeeper, 
an appellation. of which I was then as preud as 
any miniſter of ſtate - can be of his titles. But 
though I was very induſtrious in the diſcharge of 
« my occupation, I did not, however, negle& my 
c ſtudies, in which I had made ſo great a profici- 
© ency, that I was become a pretty good miſtreſs 
of the Latin language, and had made ſome pro- 
greſs in the Greek. I believe, Madam, I have 
ormerly acquainted you, that learning was the 
chief eftate I inherited of my father, in which he 
had inſtructed me from my earlieſt youth. | 
The kindneſs of this good man had at length : 
wiped off the remembrance of all loſſes; and 1. ; 
during two years, led a life of great tranquillity, 
I think, I might almoſt ſay of perfect happineſs. 
I I was now In the nineteenth year of my age; 
when my father's good fortune removed us from 
* the county of Eſſex into Ham pſhire, where a liv- 
ing was conferred on him by one of his old ſchool- 
c : fellows, of twice the value af what. he was before 
3 poſſeſſed of. 
His predeceſſor in this new nde had died in 
F 10 indifferent Eirgurſiances and had hind 
« hin 
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hind him a widow/ with two ſmall children. My 
« father; therefore, who, with great coOmy, had 
£ a moſt generous ſoul, bought the whole furni- 
« ture of the parſonage-houſe at a very high price; 
5. ſome of it; indeed, he would have wanted; for 
£ though our little habitation in Eſſex was moſt | 
completely furniſhed; yet it bore no proportion 
to the largeneſs of that houſe in which he Was 
now to dwell, | 

His motive, however, to the purchaſe was, I 
am convinced, ſolely generoſity ; which appeared 
ſufficiently by the price he gave, and may be 
farther inforced by the kindneſs he ſhewed the 
widow in another inſtance; for he aſſigned her an 
apartment for the uſe of herſelf and her little fa- 
mily ; which, he told her, ſhe was welcome to 
enjoy as long as it ſuited her conveniency. 

As this widow was very young, and generally 

thought to be tolerably pretty, t ough I own ſhe 
had a caſt with her eyes which I never liked, my 

father, you may ſuppoſe, acted from a leſs noble 
principle than I have hinted; but I muſt in juſtice 

acquit him; for theſe kind i were made her 

before ever he had ſeen her face; and I have the 

greateſt reaſon to think, that, for a long time af- 

ter he had ſeen her, he beheld her with much in- 
difference. 

This act of my farher' s gave me, when I firſt 

heard it, great ſatisfaction; for I may, at leaſt, 

with the modeſty of the ancient philoſophers, call 
myſelf a lover of generoſity ; but when I became 
acquainted: with the widow, I was {till more de- 
lighted with what my father had done ; for though 
-F could not agree with thoſe who thought — a 
. beauty, I muſt allow that ſhe was 
ry fully poſſeſſed: of the power of making her- 

ſelf agreeable ;. and this power ſhe exerted with 
ſo much ſucceſs, with ſuch indefatigable induſtry 
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x the higheſt manner pleaſed with my new acquaint- 


© ance, and had contracted the moſt fincere friend 
ſhip for her. 


« But if I was ſo pleaſed with the aan; my fa- 


ther was by this time enamoured of. her. She 


had, indeed, by the moſt artful conduct in the 
world, ſo inſinuated herſelf into his favour, ſo 
entireiy infatuated him, that he never ſhewed the 
leaſt marks of cheerfulneſs in her abſence, and 


could, in truth, ſcarce bear that ſhe ſhould be out 
of his ſight. 


© She had managed this matter ſo well, (O ſhe is 
the molt artful of women !) that my father s heart 
was gone before I ever ſuſpected it was in dan- 
ger. The diſcovery, you may eaſily believe, Ma- 
dam, was not pleaſing. The name of a mother- 
in-law ſounded dreadful in my ears, nor could 1 


bear the thought of parting again with a ſhare in 


thoſe dear affections, of which I had purchaſed 
the whole by the loſs of a beloved mother and 
ter: + 
© In the firſt hurry and. difonder of my mind on 
this occaſion, I committed a crime of the higheſt 
kind againſt all the laws of prudence and diſ- 
cretion. I took the young lady herſelf very 
roundly to taſk, treated her deſigns on my father 
as little better than a deſign to commit a theft ; 
and in my paſſion, I believe, faid, ſhe might be 
aſhamed to think of marrying a man old enough 
to be her grandfather, for ſo in reality he almoſt 
Was. 

Ihe lady on this occaſion acted finely the part 
of a hypocrite. She affected to be highly affront- 


ed at my unjuſt ſuſpicions, as ſhe called them, and 
< proceeded to ſuch aſſeverations of her innocence, 
that ſhe almoſt brought me to diſcredit the evi- 
dence of my own eyes and ears. | 
My father, however, acted much more ho- 
ney 3 for he fell the next day into. a more 
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violent paſſion with me than I had ever ſeen him 
in before, and aſked me, whether I intended 
to return his paternal fondneſs by aſſuming the 
< right of controlling his inclinations ? with more 
< of the like kind, which fully convinced me what 
© had paſſed between him and the lady, and how 
© little I had injured her in my ſuſpicions, £3 
- © Hitherto I frankly own my averſion to this 
match had been principally on my own account; 
6. for I had no ill opinion of the woman, though I 
© thought neither her circumſtances nor my father's 
age, promiſed any kind of felicity from ſuch an 
union; but now I learnt ſome particulars, which, 
* had not our quarrel become public in the pariſh, 
„ I ſhould,' perhaps, have never known. In ſhort, 
I was informed, that this gentle obliging creature, 
© as ſhe had at firſt appeared to me, had the ſpirit - 
< of a tigreſs, and was by many believed to have 
© broken the heart of her firſt huſband. 1 
The truth of this matter being confirmed ta 
© me upon examination, I reſolved not to ſuppreſs 
it. On this occaſion fortune ſeemed to favour me, 
* by giving me a ſpeedy opportunity of ſeeing my 
© father alone, and in good- humour. He now firſt 
© began to open his intended marriage, telling me 
* that he had formerly had ſome religious objections 
© to bigamy, but he had very fully conſidered the 
matter, and had ſatisfied himſelf of its legality. 
He then faithfully promiſed me, that no ſecond 
marriage ſhould in the leaſt impair his affection for 
me; and concluded with the higheſt eulogiums 
on the goodneſs of the widow, proteſting that it 
was her yirtues and not her perſon with which he 
was enamouret. | 
I now fell upon my knees before him, and 
c bathing his hand in my tears, which flowed very 
F plentifully' from my eyes, acquainted. him with 
5 all I had heard; and was ſo very imprudent, I 
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might almoſt ſay ſo cruel, to diſcloſe dhe author of 


my information. 
My father heard me W any Indanaten. of ; 
« pain, and anſwered coldly, That if there was 
proof of ſuch facts, he ſhould decline any 

85 forkes thoughts of this match: But child, ſaid 
£ he, © though I am far from ſuſpecting the truth of 
« what you tell me, as far as regards your know- 


© ledge, yet you know the inclination of the world 


te to ſlander.” However, before we parted, he pro- 
«©. miſed to make a proper enquiry into what I had 
told him. But I aſk your pardon, dear Madam, 
IJ am running minutely into thoſe. particulars of 
my life, in which you have not the leaſt concern,” 
Amelia ſtopt her friend ſhort in her apology, 
and though, perhaps, ſhe thought her impertinent 
enough, yet (ſuch was her good - breeding) ſhe gave 
her many aſſurances of a.curioſity to know every 
incident of her life which ſhe could remember; after 
which Mrs. Wee en eh in — nert r 
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Think, Madam,” ſaid Mrs. Benner, c 1 told 
u my father promiſed me to enquire farther 
intò the affair, but he had hardly time to keep 
his word ; for we ſeparated pretty late in the 
evening, and early the next e he Was mar- 
ried to the widow. _ 
© But though he gave no credit. to my 1 
tion, I had ſufficient- reaſon to chink he did not 
forget it, by the reſentment which he foon diſco- 
vered to both the Perſons whom I had named as 
my informers. 
Nor was it long before 1 id good cauſe to "8 
7 2 that my father's new wife was pexdely. well 
| * acquainted 
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c ecenvaineek; with the good opinion L had of her, 
< not only from her uſage of me, but from certain 
© hints which ſhe threw forth with an air of triꝭ 

One day, particularly, I remember ſhe ſaid to my 
father, upon his mentioning his age, O, my 
cc dear! IJ hope you have many years yet to live! 
cc unleſs, indeed, I ſhould be ſo cruel as to break 
ec your heart.” She ſpoke theſe words, looking me 
< full in the face, and accompanied them with a 
< ſneer, in which the higheſt malice was viſible, 
under a thin covering of affected pleaſantry. 
II Will not entertain you, Madam, with any thing 
© ſo common as the cruel uſage of a ſtepmother; 
c nor of what affected me much more, the unkind 
behaviour of a father under ſuch an indem It 
© ſhall ſuffice only to tell you, that I had the mor- 
« tification to perceive the gradual and daily decreaſe 
© of my father's affection. His ſmiles were con- 
< yerted into frowns; the tender appellations of 
« child, and dear, were exchanged for plain Molly, 
that girl, that creature, and ſometimes much 
© harder names. I was at firſt turned all at once 
into a cypher, and at laſt ſeemed to be een 
© as a nuiſance in the family : 

© Thus altered was the man of whom I gave you 
ſuch a character at the entrance on my ſtory ; but 
alas! he no longer acted from his own excellent 
diſpoſition; but was in every thing governed and 
directed by my mother-in-law. In fact, whenever 
there is great diſparity of years between huſband 
and wife, the younger is, I believe, always poſ- 
ſeſſed of abſolute power over the elder; for ſuper- 
ſtition itſelf is a leſs firm ſupport of abſolute power 
than dotage. | 
But though his wife was ſo entirely ii of 
My father's will, that ſhe could make him uſe me 
| M. ſhe could not ſo perfectly ſubdue his under- 
2M ſanding, as to prevent him from being r 
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© of ſuch ill uſage; and from this conſciouſneſs, he 
began inveterately to hate me. Of this hatred he 
gave me numberleſs inſtances, and I proteſt to 
you, I know not any other reaſon for it than what 
F have aſſigned; and the cauſe, as experience hath 
convinced me, is adequate to the effet. 

© While I was in this wretched ſituation, my fa-' 
ther's unkindneſs having almoſt broken my heart, 
he came one day into my room with more anger 
in his countenance than I had ever ſeen; and after 
bitterly upbraiding me with my undutiful beha- 
viour both to himſelf and his worthy conſort, he 
bid me pack up my alls, and immediately prepare 
to quit his houſe; at the ſame time gave me 2 
letter, and told me that would acquaint me where 
I might find a home; adding, that he doubted 
not but I expected, and had indeed ſolicited the 
invitation; and left me with a declaration that he 
would have no ſpies in his family. | 
he letter, I found on opening it, was from my 
father's own ſifter ; but before I mention the con- 
tents, I will give you a ſhort ſketch of her cha- 
rater, as it was ſomewhat particular. Her per- 
ſonal charms were not great; for ſhe was ve 
tall, very thin, and very homely. Of the defect 
of her: beauty, ſhe was, perhaps, ſenſible ; het 
vanity, therefore, retreated into her mind, where 
there is no looking-glaſs; and conſequently where 
we can flatter ourſelyes with diſcovering almoſt 
whatever beauties we pleaſe; This is an encou- 
raging circumſtance ; and yet I have obſerved, 
dear Mrs. Booth, that few Women ever feek theſe | 
comforts from within, till they are driver to it by 
deſpair of finding any food for their vanity from 
without. Indeed, I l the firſt wiſh of our 
whole ſex is to be handſome.” 

Here both the ladies 1 vr __— on a Ba, 
Neve both — 2 
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My aunt, however, continued Mrs. Bennet, 
from deſpair of gaining any applauſe this way, 
had applied herſelf entirely to the contemplation 


© of her underſtanding, and had improved this to 


ſuch a pitch, that at the age of fifty, at which ſhe 
c was now arrived, ſhe had contracted a hearty con- 
tempt or much the greater part of both ſexes; 


for the women, as being idiots, and for the men, 


© as the admirers of idiots. That word and fool 


c were almoſt conſtantly in her mouth, and were 
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beſtowed with great liberality among all her ac- 


quaintance. 


This lady had ſpent one day only at · my father's 
© houſe in near two years. It was about a month 


before his ſecond marriage. At her departure, 
ſhe took occaſion to whiſper me her opinion of 
the widow, whom ſhe called a pretty 1diot, and 
wondered how her brother could bear ſuch com- 


© pany under his roof; for neither ſhe nor I had at 
that time any ſuſpicion of what afterwards hap» 


pened. | 
© The letter which my father had juſt received, 


and which was the firſt ſhe had ſent him ſince his 


marriage, was of ſuch a nature, that I ſhould be 
unjuſt if I blamed him for being offended; fool 


and idiot were both'plenrifully beſtowed in it as 


well on himſelf as on his wife. But what, per- 
haps, had principally offended him, was that part 


which related to me; for after much panegyric on 
my underſtanding, and ſaying he was unworthy 
of ſuch a daughter, ſhe conſidered his match not 


only as the higheſt indiſcretion, as it related to 
himſelf, but as a downright act of injuſtice to me. 
One expreſſion in it I ſhall never forget. You 
have placed,” ſaid ſhe, © a woman above your 
daughter, who, in underſtanding, the only va- 
luable gift of nature, is the loweſt in the whole 


« claſs of pretty idiots.” After much more of this 


© kind, it concluded with inviting me to her houſe. 
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- © T Ean truly ſay, that when I had read the letter 
I entirely forgave my father's ſuſpicion, - that I 
© had made ſome complaints to my aunt of his be- 
© haviour; for though I was indeed innocent, there 
© was ſurely colour enough to ſuſpect the contrary. 
_ © Though I had never been | Hr attached to 
© my aunt, nor indeed had ſhe formerly given me 
- © any reaſon for ſuch an attachment; yet I was well 
enough pleaſed with her preſent invitation. To 
fſay the truth, I led ſo wretched a life where I then 
© was, that it was impoſſible not to be a gainer by 
'- © any exchange. n 
I could not, however, bear the thoughts of 
leaving my father with an impreſſion on his mind 
© againſt me which I did not deſerve. ' 1 endea- 
< youred, therefore, to remove all his ſuſpicion of 
© my having complained to my aunt by the moſt 
© earneſt aſſeverations of my innocence; but they 
e were all to no purpoſe. All my tears, all my vows; 
and all my entreaties were fruitleſs. My new mo- 
ther, indeed, appeared to be my advocate; but 
ſhe acted her part very poorly, and far from coun- 
terfeiting any deſire of ſucceeding in my ſuit, ſhe 
could not conceal the exceſſive joy which ſhe felt 
on the occaſion. - en of wes 3 185 
Well, Madam, the next day I departed for my 
© aunt's, where, after a long journey of forty miles, 
I arrived, without having once broke my faſt on 
tlie road; for grief is as capable as food of filling 
8 the ſtomach; and I had too much of the former 
o 
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to admit any of the latter. The fatigue of my 


journey, and the agitation of my mind, joined to 
my faſting, ſo overpowered my ſpirits, that when 
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I was taken from my horſe, I immediately fainted 
© away in the arms of the man who helped me 
from my ſaddle. My aunt expreſſed great aſto- 
niſhment at ſeeing me in this condition, with my 
eyes almoſt ſwollen out of my head with tears; 
but my father's letter, which I delivered her ſoon 
N = e i © after 
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< after I came to myſelf, pretty well, I belieye, cured 
her ſurprize. She often ſmiled with a mixture of 
.© contempt and anger, while ſhe was reading it; 
© and having pronounced her brother to be a fool, 
© ſhe turned to me, and with as much affability as 
< poſſible (for ſhe is no great miſtreſs of affability) 
© ſaid, Don't be uneaſy, dear Molly; for you are 
ce come to the houſe of a friend; of one who hath 
© ſenſe enough to diſcern the author of all the miſ- 
cc chief; depend upon it, child, I will, ere long, 
ee make ſome people aſhamed of their folly.” This 
© Kind reception gave me ſome comfort, my aunt 
: aſſuring me that ſhe would convince him how un- 
juſtly he had accuſed me of having made any com- 
plaints to her. A paper war was now: begun be- 
© tween theſe two, which not only fixed an irrecon- 
cilable hatred between them, but confirmed m 
father's diſpleaſure againſt me; and, in the end, I 
believe, did me no ſervice with my aunt; for 1 
was conſidered by both as the cauſe of their difſen- 
tion; though, in fact, my ſtepmother, who very 
well knew the affection my aunt had for her, had 
long ſince done her buſineſs with my father ; and 
as for my aunt's affection towards him, it had been 
abating ſeveral years, from an apprehenſion that 
he did not pay ſufficient deference to her under- 
ſtanding. 

© I had lived about half a year with my aunt, 
when I heard of my ſtepmother's being delivered 
of a boy, and the great joy my father expreſſed 
on that occaſion; but, poor man, he lived not 
long to enjoy his happineſs ; ; for within a month 
afterwards I had the melancholy news of his death. 
< Notwithſtanding all the diſobligations I had 
lately received from him, I was ſincerely afflicted 
at my loſs of him. All his kindneſs to me in my 
infancy, all his kindneſs to me while I was grow- 


ing up, recurred to my memory, raiſed a thouſand 
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tender, melancholy ideas, and totally obliterated - 
all thoughts of his latter behaviour, for which J 


made alſo every allowance and every excuſe in my 


power. 
But what may perhaps appear more extraor- | 
dinary, my aunt began ſoon to ſpeak of him with *} 
concern. She ſaid, he had ſome underſtanding | 
formerly, though his paſſion for that vile woman 


had, in a great meaſure, obſcured it; and one day, 


when ſhe was in an ill- humour with me, ſhe had 
the cruelty to throw out a hint, that ſhe had never 
quarrelled with her brother, if it had not been on 
my account. ; 

My father, during his life, had allowed my aunt 
very handſomely for my board; for generoſity 
was too deeply riveted in his nature to be plucked 


out by all the power of his wife. So far, how- 


ever, ſhe prevailed, that though he died poſſeſſed 
of upwards of 20007. he left me no more than 
100 J. which, as he expreſſed in his will, was to 
ſet me up in ſome buſineſs, if I had the grace to 
take to any. 5 

Hitherto my aunt had, in general, treated me 
with ſome degree of affection; but her behaviour 
began now to be changed. She ſoon took an op- 
portunity of giving me to underſtand, that her 


fortune was inſufficient to keep me; and as I 


could not live on the intereſt of my own, it was 


high time for me to conſider about going into the 


world. She added, that her brother having men- 
tioned my ſetting up in ſome buſineſs in his will, 


was very fooliſh; that I had been bred to nothing, 
and beſides, that the ſum was too trifling to ſet 


me up in any way of reputation; ſhe deſired me 


therefore, to think of immediately going into 


ſervice. | 

© This advice was perhaps right enough; and I 

told her I was very ready to do as ſhe directed 
| | | me; 
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me; but I was, at that time, in an ill ſtate of 
health; I deſired her therefore to let me ſtay with 

her, till my legacy, which was not to be paid till 
a year after my father's death, was due; and I 
then promiſed to ſatisfy her for my board; to 
which ſhe readily conſented. 

And now, Madam, ſaid Mrs. Bennet, ſighing, 
I am going to open to you thoſe. matters which 
lead directly to that great cataſtrophe of my life, 
which hath occaſioned my giving you this trouble, 
and of trying your patience in this manner.“ 
Amelia, notwithſtanding her impatience, made 2 


very civil anſwer to this; and then Mrs. Bennet pro- 
ceeded to relate what 1s written 1n the next chapter, 


"CH AF I 


Further Continuation, 


«£ FTAHE curate of the 2 where my aunt 
e 


dwelt, was a young fellow of about four and 


twenty. He had been left an orphan in his in- 


* 

« fancy, and entirely unprovided for; when an uncle 
had the goodneſs to take care of his education, 
© both at ſchool and at the univerſity. As the young 

* gentleman was intended for the church, his uncle, 
* though he had two daughters of his own, and na 
© very large fortune, purchaſed for him the next 
* preſentation of a living of near 2000. a year. The 
c incumbent, at the time of the purchaſe, was under 
= 
c 
0 
c 
8 
o 


'© the age of ſixty, and in apparent good health; 


notwithſtanding which, he died ſoon after the bar- 
gain, and long before the nephew was capable of 
orders; ſo that the uncle was obliged to give the 
living to a clergyman, to hold it till the young 
man came of proper age. ; | 
© The young gentleman had not attained hig 


proper age of taking orders, when he had the 


© misfortune to loſe his uncle and only friend; who, 


C'23-- thinking 
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© thinking he had ſufficiently provided for his ne- 
*.phew/ by. the purchaſe of the living, conſidered 
him no farther in his will, but divided all the for- 
tune of which he died poſſeſſed, between his two 

daughters; recommending it to them, however, 
© on his death- bed, to aſſiſt their couſin with money 
© ſufficient to keep him at the univerſity, till he. 
© ſhould be capable of. ordination. 
But as no appointment of this kind was in the 
c will, the young ladies, who received about 20007. 
teach, thought proper to diſregard the laſt words 
© of their father; — beſides that both of them 
e were extremely tenacious of their money, they 

c were. great enemies to their couſin, on account of 
© their father's kindneſs to him, and thought pro- 
© per to let him know that they thought he had 
© robbed them of too much already. Te 

© The poor young fellow was now greatly diſtreſt; 
for he had yet above a year to ſtay at the univer- 


- © ſity, without any viſible means of ſuſtaining him- 
< ſelf there. Jy | 


In this diſtreſs, however, he met with a friend, 
© who had the good-nature to lend him the ſum of 
twenty pounds, for which he only accepted his 
bond for forty, and which was to be paid within 
© a year after his being poſſeſſed of his living; that 
is, within a year after his becoming qualified to 

© hold it. ob bg eee ou! 
With this ſmall ſum thus hardly obtained, the 
poor gentleman made a ſhift to ſtruggle with all 
« difficulties, till he became of due age to take upon 
© himſelf the character of a deacon. He then re- 
_ © paired to that clergyman, to whom his uncle had 
given the living upon the conditions above-men- 
© tioned, to procure a title to ordination ; but this, 
to his great ſurprize and mortification, was abſo- 
lutely refuſed him. | en a + 
The immediate diſappointment did not hurt 
© him ſo much as the concluſion he drew from it; 
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for he could have but little hopes, that the man 
© who could have the cruelty to refuſe him a title, 
would youchſafe afterwards to deliver up to him 
« a living of ſo conſiderable a value; nor was it 
long before this worthy incumbent told him plain 
© ly, that he valued his uncle's. favours at too high 
< a rate to part with them to any one; nay, he pre- 
© tended ſcruples of conſcience, and ſaid, that if he 
© had made any ſlight promiſes, which he did not 
* now well remember, they were wicked and void; 
© that he looked upon himſelf as married to his pa- 
© riſh, and he could no more give it up, than he 
could give up his wife, without fin. _ 44 
The poor young fellow was now obliged to ſeek 
© farther Ae title, which, at length, he obtained from 
© the rector of the pariſh where my aunt lived. 
© He had not long been ſettled in the curacy, 
© before an intimate ' acquaintance grew between 
him and my aunt; for ſhe was a great admirer of 
© the clergy, and uſed frequently to ſay they were 
_ © the only converſible creatures in the country. 
The firſt time ſhe was in this gentleman's com- 
' © pany was at a neighbour's chriſtening, where ſhe 
« ſtood godmother. Here ſhe diſplayed her whole 
© little ſtock of knowledge, in order to captivate 
Mr. Bennet (J ſuppoſe, Madam, you already 
«* gueſs that to have been his name) and before 
they parted, gave him a very ſtrong invitation to 
© her houſe. FCC 
Not a word paſſed at this chriſtening between 
Mr. Bennet and myſelf; but our eyes were not 
© unemployed. Here, Madam, I firſt felt a pleaſing 
© kind of confuſion, which I know not how to de- 
© ſcribe. I felt a kind of uneaſineſs; yet did not 
© with to be without it. I longed to be alone; yet 
© dreaded the hour of parting. I could not keep 
© my eyes off from the object which cauſed my con- 
* fuſion, and which I was at once afraid of and 
f enamoured with. - But why do 1 attempt to de- 
bo: 3, 3 LET G3 9 LS fs 
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© ſcribe my ſituation to one who muſt, I am ſure, 
© have felt the ſame?” „ 
Amelia ſmiled, and Mrs. Bennet went on thus: 
© O, Mrs: Booth! had you ſeen the perſon of whom 
©] am now ſpeaking, you would not condemn the 
© ſuddenneſs of my love. Nay, indeed, I had ſeen 
© him there before, though this was the firſt time 
© J had ever heard the muſic of his voice. —-Qh ! it 
© was the ſweeteſt that was ever heard,  _ 
© Mr. Bennet came to viſit my aunt the very next 
© day, She imputed this reſpectful haſte to the 
© powerful charms of her underſtanding, and re- 
© ſolved to loſe no opportunity in improving the 
© opinion which, ſhe imagined; he had conceived of 
© her, She became by this deſire quite ridiculous, 
© and ran into abſurdities and a gallimatias ſcarce 
© credible. 558 1 : 
© Mr. Bennet, as I afterwards found, ſaw her in 
© the ſame light with myſelf; but as he was a very 
< ſenſible and well-bred man, he ſo well concealed 
© his opinion from us both, that I was almoſt angry, 
© and ſhe was pleaſed even to raptures, declaring 
© herſelf charmed with his underſtanding, though, 
© indeed, he had ſaid very little; but I believe he 
© heard himſelf into her good opinion, while he 
© gazed himſelf into love. 
The two firſt viſits which Mr. Bennet made to 
© my aunt, though I was in the room all the time, 
© I never ſpoke a word ; but on the third, on ſome 
c «nan which aroſe between them, Mr. Bennet 
© referred himſelf to me. I took his fide of the 
© queſtion, as indeed I muſt to have done juſtice, 
© and repeated two or three words of Latin, My 
© aunt reddened at this, and expreſſed great diſdain 
© of my opinion, declaring, ſhe was aſtoniſhed that 
a man of Mr. Bennet's underſtanding could appeal 
to the judgment of a filly girl: © Is ſhe,” ſaid my 
aunt, bridling herſelf, fit to decide between us?“ 
Mr. Bennet ſpoke very favourably of what Em 
8 * faid; 
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* ſaid; upon which my aunt burſt almoſt into a 
© rage, treated me with downright ſcurrility, called 
© me conceited fool, abuſed my poor father for 
having taught me Latin, which, ſhe ſaid, had 
© made me a downright coxcomb, and made me 
© prefer myſelf to thofe who were a hundred times 
© my ſuperiors in knowledge. She then fell foul 
on the learned languages, declared they were to- 
© tally uſeleſs, and concluded that ſhe had read all 
© that was worth reading, though ſhe thanked hea- 
© yen, ſhe underſtood no language but her own. 

Before the end of his viſit, Mr. Bennet recon- 
© ciled himſelf very well to my aunt, which, indeed, 
© was no difficult taſk for him to accompliſh ; but 
from that hour ſhe conceived a hatred and rancour 
© towards me, which I could never appeaſe. 
© My aunt had, from my firſt coming into her 
© houſe, expreſſed great diſlike to my learning. In 
© plain truth, ſhe envied me that advantage. This 
© envy I had long ago diſcovered; and had taken 
©oreat pains to ſmother it, carefully avoiding ever 
© to mention a Latin word in her preſence, and al. 
© ways ſubmitting to her authority ; for indeed I 
© deſpiſed her ignorance too much to diſpute with 
© her. By theſe means I had pretty well ſucceeded, 
t and we lived tolerably together; but the affront 
© paid to her underſtanding by Mr. Bennet in my 
© favour, was an injury never to be forgiven to me. 
© She took me ſeverely to taſk that very evening, 
and reminded me of going to ſervice, in ſuch 

© earneſt terms, as almoſt amountedto literally turn- 
© ing me out of doors; adviſing me, in the moft 

c nfoliing manner, to keep my Latin to myſelf; 
© which, ſhe ſaid, was uſeleſs to any one ; but ridi- 
© culous, when pretended to by a ſervant. 

The next viſit Mr. Bennet made at our houſe, 
© vas not ſuffered to be preſent. This was much 
© the ſhorteſt of all his viſits; and when he went 
© away, he left my aunt in a worſe humour than 

45 f 53 © ever 
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© ever I had ſeen her. The whole was diſcharged 
© on me in theuſual manner, by upbraiding me with 
© my learning, conceit, and poverty; reminding me 
* of obligations, and inſiſting on my going imme- 
© diately to ſervice. . With all this I was greatly 

© pleaſed, as it aſſured me, that Mr. Bennet had. 
« ſaid ſomething to her in my favour ; and I would 
. © have purchaſed a kind expreſſion of his at Ae 
© any price. ; 
I I ſhould ſcarce, ee have been ſo fanguine 
© as to draw this concluſion, had J not received 
« ſome hints, that I had not unhappily placed my 
affections on a man who made me no return; for 
© though he had ſcarce addreſſed a dozen ſentences 
to me (for, indeed, he had no opportunity), yet 
© his eyes had revealed certain ſecrets to mine, with 
© which I was not diſpleaſed. | 

© I remained, however, in a ſtate of anxiety near 
© a month; ſometimes pleaſing myſelf with think- 
© ing Mr. Bennet. s heart was in the ſame ſituation 
« with my own; ſometimes doubting that my wiſhes 
© had flattered and deceived me; and not in the 
« leaſt queſtioning that my aunt was my rival; for 
© I thought no woman could be proof againſt the 
© charms that had ſubdued me. Indeed, Mrs. Booth, 
© he was a charming young fellow; I muſt, I muſt 

© pay this tribute to his memory—O, gracious hea- 
ven! why, why did 1 ever fee him! why was 1 
«© doomed to ſuch miſery 2? Here ſhe burſt into a 
flood of tears, and remained incapable of ſpeech for 
ſome time; during which, the gentle Amelia en- 
deayoured all ſhe could to ſooth her; and gave 
ſufficient marks of ſympathizing in the tender afflic- 
tion of her friend. 


Mrs. Bennet, at length, recovered her ſpirits and 
proceeded, as in the next chapter. 


* 
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The 2 of Mrs. Bennet continued. 


SCARCE know viche I left of —Oh! I 
was, I'think, telling you, that I eſteemed my 

1 aunt as my rival; and it is not eaſy to conceive a 
greater degree of deteſtation than I had for her; 
tand what may perhaps appear ſtrange; as'ſhe daily 
grew more and more civil to me, my hatred in- 
* creaſed with her civility; for I imputedꝭ it all to 
her triumph over me, and to her having ſecured, 

. * beyond all apprehenſion, the heart I longed for. 

How was I ſurpriſed, when one day, with as 
much good-humour as ſhe was miſtreſs of (for 
cher countenan cewas not very pleaſing), ſhe aſked 
© me, How I liked Mr. Bennet? The queſtion, you 
< will believe, Madam, threw me into great confu- 
* fion; which ſhe plainly perceived, and without 
waiting for my anſwer, told me, ſhe was very well 
* ſatisfied ; for that it did not require her diſcern- 
s ment to read my thoughts in my countenance, 
6 Well, child,” ſaid ſhe, © I have ſuſpected this a 
great while, and I believe it will pleaſe you to 
know, that I yeſterday” made the ſame diſcovery 
in your lover.” This, I confeſs to you, was more 
© than I could well bear, and 1 begged her to. lay 
© no more to me at that time, on that ſubject. 
« Nay, child,” anſwered ſne, I muſt tell you all, 
« or I ſhould not act a friendly part. Mr. Bennet, 
« am convinced, hath a paſſion for you; but it 
{© is a paſſion which, I think, you ſhould not encou- 
« rage. For, to be plain with you, I fear he is in 
« Jove with your perſon only. Now this is a love, 
<« child; which cannot produce that rational happi- 
« neſs which a woman of ſenſe ought to expect.” — 
© In ſhort, ſhe ran on with a great deal of ſtuff about 
f rational happineſs, and women of ſenſe, and con- 


7 | © cluded, 
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© cluded, with aſſuring me, that, after the ſtricteſt 
© ſcrutiny, ſhe could not find that Mr. Bennet had 
© an adequate opinion of my underſtanding ; upon 
© which ſhe vouchſafed to make me many compli- 
© ments, but mixed with ſeveral ſarcaſms concern- 
© ing my learning. . 
© I hope, Madam, however,” ſaid ſhe to Amelia, 
t you have not ſo bad an opinion of my capacity, 
© as to imagine me dull enough to be offended with 
© Mr. Bennet's ſentiments; for which J preſently 
© knew ſo well to account. I was, indeed, charmed 
with his ingenuity, who had diſcovered, perhaps, 
© the only way of reconciling my aunt to thoſe in- 
© clinations, which I now aſſured myſelf he had for 
© me. SORT 2 9 
] was not long left to ſupport my hopes by my 
«< ſagacity. He ſoon found an opportunity of de- 
« claring his paſſion. He did this in ſo forcible, 
© though gentle a manner, with ſuch a profuſion of 
< feryency and tenderneſs at once, that his love, like 
e a torrent, bore every thing before it; and I am 
© almoſt aſhamed to own to you, how very ſoon he 
© prevailed upon me to—to—in ſhort, to be an 
© honeſt woman, and to confeſs to him the plain 
s truth. | | . 
© When we were upon a good footing together, 
© he gave me a long relation of what had paſt, 
© at ſeveral interviews with my aunt, at which I 
© had not been preſent. He ſaid, he had diſco- 
< yered, that as ſhe valued herſelf chiefly on her 
g underſtanding, ſo ſhe was extremely jealous of 
mine, and hated me on account of my learning. 
That as he had loved me paſſionately from his 
< firſt ſeeing me, and had thought of nothing, from 
that time, but of throwing himſelf at my feet, he 
© ſaw no way ſo open to propitiate my aunt as that 
© which he had taken, by commending my beauty ; 
a perfection to which ſhe had long reſigned all 
claim, at the expence of my underſtanding, S 
e | © whic 
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©which he lamented my deficiency to a degree 
© almoſt of ridicule. This he imputed chiefly to 
© my learning; on this occaſion he advanced a ſenti- 
ment, which ſo pleaſed my aunt, that ſhe thought 
proper to make it her own; for I heard it after- 
c wards more than once from her own mouth. 
© Learning, he ſaid, had the ſame effect on the 
mind that ſtrong liquors have on the conſtitution ; 
© both tending to eradicate all our natural fire 
© and energy. His flattery had made ſuch a dupe 
of my aunt, that ſhe aſſented, without the leaſt 
© ſuſpicion of his ſincerity, to all he ſaid ; ſo ſure is 
© yanity to weaken every fortreſs of the under- 
< ſtanding, and to betray us to every attack of the 
© enemy. $6 ks : 

Jou will believe, Madam, that I readily for- 
© oave him all he had ſaid, not only from that mo- 
< tive which I have mentioned, but as I was aſſured 
© he had ſpoke the reverſe of his real ſentiments. I 
© was not, however, quite ſo well A with my 
< aunt, who began to treat me as if I was really an 
© idiot. Her contempt, I own, a little piqued me; 
and I could not help often expreſſing my reſent- 
< ment, when we were alone together, to Mr. Ben- 
© net; who never failed to gratify me, by making 
© her conceit the ſubject of his wit; a talent which 
he poſſeſſed in the moſt extraordinary degree. 

i This proved of very fatal conſequence; for one 
© day, while we were enjoying my aunt in a very 
© thick arbour in the garden, ſhe ſtole upon us un- 
© obſerved, and overheard our whole converſation. 
< I with, my dear, you. underſtood Latin, that I 
© might repeat you a ſentence, in which the rage of 
a tigreſs, that hath loſt her young, is deſcribed. 
No Engliſh poet, as I remember, hath come up 

*to it; nor am I myſelf equal to the undertak- 
© ing. She burſt in upon us, open-mouthed, and 
© after diſcharging every abuſive word almoſt, in 
the only language ſhe underſtood, on poor Mr. 

Bennet, 
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Bennet, turned us both out of doors; declaring, 
© ſhe would ſend my rags after me, but would never 
© more permit me to ſet my foot within her thre- 
© ſhold. 
« Conſider, dear Madam, to waar a wretched | 
© condition we were now reduced. I had not yet 
© received the ſmall legacy left me by my father; 
nor was Mr. Bennet maſter of five gh in the 
* whole world. . 
„In this ſituation, the man 1 dated on to diſ- 

traction had bur little difficulty to perſuade me to 
da propoſal, which, indeed, I thought generous in 
him to make; as it ſeemed to proceed from that 

© tenderneſs for my reputation, to which he aſcribed 
it; indeed, it could proceed from no motive with 
© which I ſhould have been diſpleaſed. —In a word, 
© within two days we were man and wife. | 

Mr. Bennet now declared himſelf the happieſt 
© of men; and for my part, I ſincerely declare, I 
< envied no woman upon earth. —How little, alas! 
did I then know, or ſuſpect the price I was to pay 
© for all my joys. A match of real love is, indeed, 
truly paradiſe; and ſuch perfect happineſs ſeems 
© to be the forbidden fruit to mortals, which we are 
to lament having taſted, during the reſt of our 
We lives. | 

The firſt uneaſineſs which attacked us after our 

© marriage was on my aunt's account. It was very 
« diſagreeable to live under the noſe of ſo near a 
« relation, who did not acknowledge us; but, on 
© the contrary, was ever doing us all the ill turns in 
© her power; and making a party againſt us in the 

« pariſh, which is always eaſy enough to do amongſt 
_ © the vulgar, againſt perſons who are their ſuperiors 
ein rank, and, at the ſame time, their inferiors in 
fortune. This made Mr. Bennet think of pro- 
«curing an exchange, in which intention he was 
« ſoon after confirmed by the arrival of the rector. 
© It was the rector's cuſtom to ſpend three months 


5 every 


« every year at his living; for which purpoſe he re- 
< ſerved an apartment in his parſonage houſe, which 
„was full large enough for two ſuch little families 
as then occupied it; we, at firft, propoſed our- 
c ſelves {ome little convenience from his boardin 

c with us; and Mr. Bennet began to lay aſide his 
© thoughts of leaving his curacy, at leaſt for ſome 
time. But theſe golden ideas preſently vaniſhed; 
< for though we both uſed our utmoſt endeavours 
to pleaſe him, we ſoon found the impoſſibility of 
< ſucceeding. He was, indeed, to give you his 


c character in a word, the moſt peeviſh-of_ mortals. 


© This temper, notwithſtanding that he was both 
© a good and a pious man, made his company to 
< inſufferable, that nothing could compenſate it. 
If his breakfaſt was not ready to a moment, if a 
« diſh of meat was too much or too little done; in 
© ſhort, if any thing failed of exactly hitting his 
© taſte, he was ſure to be out of humour all that 
day; ſo that, indeed, he was ſcarce ever in a 
good temper a whole day together; for fortune 
« ſeems to take a, delight in thwarting this kind of 
© diſpoſition, to which human life, with its many 
© croſſes and accidents, is in truth by no means 
fitted. | EG USCIS run! 
Mr. Bennet was now, by my deſire, as well as 
© his own, determined to quit the pariſh; but when 
he attempted to get an exchange, he found it a 
matter of more difficulty than he had apprehend- 
© ed; for the rector's temper was ſo well known 
© among the neighbouring clergy, that none of 
them could be brought to think of ſpending three 
months in a year with him. „ Bin 
After many fruitleſs enquiries, Mr. Bennet 
thought beſt to remove to London, the great 
© mart of all affairs: eccleßaſtical and civil. This 
project greatly pleaſed: him; and he reſolved, 
© without more delay, to take his leave of the rec- 
© tor; which he did in the moſt friendly manner 


* poſſible, 
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© poſſibe, and preached his farewel ſermon; nor 
© was there a dry eye in the church, except among 
© the few whom my aunt, who remained {ſtill inex- 
* orable, had prevailed _ to hate us Ern any 
© cauſe. | 

To London we came, and took up our lodging 
© the firft night at the inn where the ſtage coach ſer 
© us down; the next morning, my huſband went out 
* early on his buſineſs, and returned with the good 
| © news of having heard of a curacy, and of having 
© equipped himſelf with a lodging in the neigh- 
© bourhood of a worthy peer, who, ſaid he, was my 
© fellow collegiate; and what is more, I have a 
direction to a perſon who will advance your legacy 
© at a very reaſonable rate, | 

© This laſt particular was extremely agreeable to 
© me; for our laſt guinea was now broached ; and 
© the rector had lent my huſband ten pounds to pay 
< his debts in the country; for with all his peeviſh- 
© neſs he was a good and a generous man, and had 
indeed ſo many valuable qualities, that I lamented 
© his temper, after I knew him thoroughly, as much 
© on his account as on my own. 

© We now quitted the. inn, and went to our 
_ © lodgings, where my huſband having placed me in 
« ſafety, as he ſaid, he went about the buſineſs of the 
© legacy, with good aſſurance of ſucceſs, , © 
My huſband returned elated with his ſucceſs, the 

© perſon to whom he applied having undertaken to 
© advance the legacy, which he, fulfilled as ſoon as 
* the proper enquiries could be made, and proper 
© inſtruments prepared for that purpoſe. 

This, however, took up ſo much time, that as 
our fund was ſo very low, we were reduced to 
* ſome diſtreſs, and obliged to live extremely penu- 
© rious; nor would all do, without my taking a 
© moſt diſagreeable way of procuring e by 
15 pawning one of my 8 
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VMr. Bennet was now ſettled in a curacy in town, 
greatly to his ſatisfaction; and our affairs ſeemed 
< to have a proſperous aſpect, when he came home 
© to me one morning in much apparent diſorder, 
looking as pale as death, and begged me by ſome 
© means or other to get him a dram; for that he 
< was taken with a ſudden faintneſs and lowneſs of 
e e e 

«< Frightened as I was, I immediately ran down 
« ſtairs, and procured ſome rum of the miſtreſs of 
© the houſe; the firſt time, indeed, I ever knew 
© him drink any. When he came to himſelf, he 
* begged me not to be alarmed; for it was no diſ- 
© temper, but ſomething that had vexed him, which 
© had cauſed his diſorder, which he had now per- 
© fetly recovered, Ep a "ou 
He then told me the whole affair, He had hi- 
< therto deferred paying a viſit to the lord whom 
© I mentioned to have been formerly his fellow col- 
© legiate, and was now his neighbour, till he could 
< put himſelf in decent rigging. He had now 
© purchaſed a new caſſock, hat and wig, and went 
to pay his reſpects to his old acquaintance, who 
© had received from him many civilities and affiſt- 
© ances in his learning at the univerſity, and had 
< promiſed to return them fourfold hereafter. 

© It was not without ſome difficulty that Mr, 
Bennet got into the antichamber. Here he wait- 
© ed, or, as the phraſe is, cooled his heels for above 
© an hour before he ſaw his lordſhip, nor had he 
© ſeen him then, but by an accident: for my lord 
© was going out, when he caſually intercepted him 
© in his paſſage to his chariot, He approached to 
* ſalute him with ſome familiarity, though with 
* reſpect, depending on his former intimacy, when 
© my lord ſtepping ſhort, very gravely told him, 
He had not the pleaſure of knowing him. How! 
my lord, ſaid he, can you have ſo ſoon forgot your 
* old acquaintance Tom Bennet? O, Mr. Bennet! 
2 | e 
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; © cries his lordſhip, with much reſęrve, is it you? 
vou will pardon my memory. I am glad to ſee 
* you, Mr. Bennet, but you muſt excuſe me at 


| — for I am in very great haſte. He then 
roke from him, and without more ceremony, 


F 


8 Though this 8 er no material 
© conſequence, I could not paſs it over in ſilence, as 
of all the misfortunes which ever befel. him, it 
affected my huſband, the moſt. . I need not, how- 
© ever, to a woman of your delicacy, make any com- 
ments on a behaviour, which, though I believe it 

© is very common, is nevertheleſs cruel and baſe be- 

© yond deſcription, and is diametrically oppolite to 
© true honour, as well as to goodneſs. | 
© Torelieve the uneaſineſs which my huſband felt 
© on account of his falſe friend, I prevailed with him 
© to go every night, almoſt for a fortnight toge- 
© ther, to. the play. a diverſion of which he was 
© greatly fond, and from which he did not think 
© his being a clergyman. excluded him; indeed, it is 
© very well if thoſe auſtere . perſons who would be 
© inclined to cenſure him on this head, have them- 
«© ſelves no greater {ins to anſwer for. 

From this time, during three months, we paſt 

© © our time very agreeably, a little too agreeably - 

perhaps for our circumſtances ; ; for however in- 
© nocent diverſions may be in other 1800 56 they 
© muſt be owned to be expenſive. When you 
© conſider then, Madam, that our income from the 
curacy was leſs than forty pounds a year, and that 

after Payment of the debt to the rector, and 
5 | Rn © another 


* 


> 


© another to my aunt, with the coſts in law which 
© ſhe had occaſioned by ſuing for it, my legacy was 
© reduced to leſs than ſeventy pounds, you will not 
© wonder that in diverſions, clothes, and the com- 
© mon expences of life, we had almoſt conſumed 
© our whole ſtock. Foo OI. 694 ö 
The inconſiderate manner in which we had 
< lived for ſome time, will, I doubt not, appear to 
you to want ſome; excuſe; but I have none to 
© make for it. Two things, however, now | hap- 
© pened, which occaſioned much ſerious reflexion to 
Mr. Bennet; the one was, that I grew near my 
time; the other, that he now received a letter 
from Oxford, demanding the debt of forty pounds, 
* which I mentioned to. you before. The former 
© of theſe, he made a pretence of obtaining a 
delay for the payment of the latter, mining 
© in two months to pay off half the debt, by 
* which means he obtained a forbearance during 
© that time. - 4 ee Fre! 1 
© I was now delivered of a ſon, a matter which 
© ſhould in reality have encreaſed our concern; but 
on the contrary, it gave us great pleaſure; greater 
indeed could not have been conceived at the birth 
© of an heir to the molt plentiful eſtate. So entirely 
© thoughtleſs' were we, and ſo little forecaſt. had 
we of thoſe many evils and diſtreſſes to which 
©we had rendered a human creature, and one fo 
dear to us, liable. The day of a chriſtening is i. 
* all families, I believe, a day of — and rejoic- 
ing; and yet, if we conſider the intereſt of that 
* little wretch, who is the occaſion, how very little 
© reaſon would the moſt ſanguine perſons have for 
© their joy. bo ro Ed $48 rye 
© But though our eyes were too weak to look for- 
ward, for the ſake of our child, we could not be 
© blinded: to thoſe dangers that immediately threat- 
© ened  ourſelyes. Mr. Bennet, at the expiration 
© of the two months, received a ſecond letter from 
% CU Lb ToX © Oxford, 


} 


1 


then (ſuch was our wretched deſtiny) we immedi- 
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Oxford, in a very preremptory ſtyle, and threaten- 
ing a ſuit without any farther delay. This alarmed 
*© us in the ſtrongeſt manner; and my huſband, to 
: * ſecure his liberty, was adviſed'for a while to thel- 
+ ter himſelf in the verge of the court. n 

© And now, Madam, I am entering on thiat ſcene 
© which directly leads to all my miſery. Here 
ſhe ſtopped, and wiped her eyes, and Wes beg- 
ging Amelia to excuſe her for a few minutes; ran 
haſtily out of the room, leaving Amelia by herſelf, 
while ſhe refreſhed her ſpirits with a cordial, to 


enable her to "ROE erer ee in he next 
chapter. 4 kgs | 


- 


CHAP. VI. 
Farther continued. 


RS. Bennet, returning into the room, mühe a 
ſhort apology for her abſence, and Wee _ 
ceeded in theſe following words 
© We now left our lodging, and took a ſecond 
© floor in that very houſe where you now are; to 
© which we were recommended by the woman where 
© we had before lodged, for the miſtreſſes of both 
© houſes were acquainted; and, indeed, we had been 
all at the play together. To this new lodging 


7 


© ately repaired, and” were received by Mrs. Elliſon 
(how can I bear the ſound of that deteſted name) 
with muck civility; ſhe took care, however, during 
-©the firſt fortnight of our reſidence, to wait upon 
us every Monday morning for her rent; ſuch be- 
ing, it ſeems, the cuſtom of this place, Which, a8 
it was inhabited chiefly by l in 80 1s not 
88 the region of credit. 
My huſband, by the angular aJodneſy: of the 
N rede who greatly compaſſionated his caſe, was 
a. enabled to continue in his curacy, though Ne could 
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t ſpect; of greatey before our eyes. g 
Under theſy cireumſtances, how agreeable to 
© poor Mr. Benket muſt have been the behaviour of 


© Mrs. Elliſon, who, when he carried her her rent 


on the uſual day, told him, with a benevolent 
© ſmile, that he needed not to give himſelf the trou- 
© ble of ſuch exact punctuality. --She added, that, if 
© it was at any time Inconvenient to him, he might 
© pay. her when he pleaſed. To ſay the truth, A 
© ſhe, I never was ſo much pleaſed with any lodgers 
© in my life, -I am convinced, Mr. Bennet, you 
© are a very worthy man, and you are a very happy 
© one. too; for you have the prettieſt wife, and the 
© prettieſt child I ever. ſaw.—Theſe, dear Madam, 


© were the words ſhe was pleaſed to make uſe of; 
and I am ſure ſhe behaved to me with ſuch an 


© appearance of friendſhip and affection, that, as I 


© could not perceive any poſſible views of intereſt; 


© which ſhe could have in her profeſſions, I eaſily 
,, ttt ng 
© There lodged.in the ſame houſe, O, Mrs. Booth! 


© the blood runs cold to my heart, and ſhould run 


© cold. to yours when I name him: There lodged 
© in the ſame houſe a lord The lord, indeed, whom 


1 have ſince {een in your company. This lord; 


© Mrs. Elliſon told me, had taken a great fancy to 
© my little Charly; fool that I was, and blinded by 


« my own paſſion, which made me conceive that an 
infant, not three months old, could be really the 


© object of affection. to any beſides a parent; and 
© more eſpecially to a gay young fellow! but if I 


was filly in being deceived, how wicked was the 
© wretch who deceived me; who uſed fuch art, and 


2 2 © employed 
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employed ſuch pains, ſuch incredible pains to de- 
© ceive me! he acted the part of a nurſe to my little 
infant; he danced it, he lulled it, he kiſſed it; 
© declared it was the very picture of a nephew of 
© his, his favourite ſiſter's child; and faid ſo many 
© kind and fond things of its beauty, that I myſelf, 
© though, I believe, one of the tendereſt and fondeſt 
© of mothers, ſcarce carried my own ideas of my 

erfection, beyond the compliments 


little darling's pe 
£ which he paid it. | 
My lord, however, perhaps from modeſty before 
© my face, fell far ſhort of what Mrs. Elliſon report- 
© ed from him. And now, when ſhe found the 
© impreſſion which was made on me by theſe means, 
© ſhe took every opportunity of inſinuating to me 
© his lordſhip's many virtues, his great goodneſs to 
© his ſiſter's children in particular; nor did ſhe fail 
© to drop ſome hints, which gave me the moſt 
© ſimple and groundleſs hopes of ſtrange conſe- 
< quences from his fondneſs to my Charly. _ 
© When by theſe means, which, ſimple as they 
© may appear, were, perhaps, the moſt artful, my 
lord had gained ſomething more, I think, than my 
© eſteem, he took the ſureſt method to confirm him- 
_« ſelf in my affection. This was, by profeſſing the 
© higheſt friendſhip for my huſband; for, as to 
© myſelf, I do affure you, he never ſhewed me more 
© than common reſpect; and I hope you will be- 
c eve, I ſhould have immediately ſtartled and 
flow off if he had. Poor I accounted for all the 
«© friendſhip which he expreſſed for my huſband, and 
all the fondneſs which he ſhewed to my boy, from 
© the great prettineſs of the one, and the great merit 
of the other; fooliſhly conceiving, that others ſaw 
with my eyes, and felt with my heart. Little did 
I dream, that my own unfortunate perſon was the 
fountain of all this lord's goodneſs, and was the. 
intended price of it. e e e 
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© Ong evening, as I was drinking tea with Mrs. 
Elliſon by my lord's fire (a liberty which the 


© never oy a taking when he was gone out), my 


„little Charly, now about half a year old, fitting 
cin her lap; my lord, accidentally, no doubt, in- 
© deed, I then thought it ſo, came in. I was con- 
© founded, and offered to go; but my lord de- 
« clared, if he diſturbed Mrs. Elliſon's company, 
© as he phraſed it, he would himſelf leave the 
© room. When I was thus prevailed on to keep my, 
© ſeat, my lord immediately took my little baby in- 
© to his lap, and gave it ſome tea there, not a little 
at the expence of his embroidery ; for he was very 
© richly dreſt: indeed, he was as fine a figure as, 
© perhaps, ever was ſeen, His behaviour on this 
© occaſion gave me many ideas in his favour. | I 
thought he diſcovered good ſenſe, good nature, 
. © condeſcenſion, and other good qualities, by the 

« fondneſs he ſnewed to my child, and the contempt 
© he: ſeemed to expreſs for his finery, which ſo greatly 
became him; for I cannot deny, but that he was 
© the handſomeſt and genteeleſt perſon in the world; 


though ſuch conſiderations advanced him not a 


© ſtep in my favour. el 1 
© My huſband now returned from church (for 
© this happened on a Sunday), and was, by my 
© lord's particular defire, uſhered into the room, 
My lord received him with the utmoſt politeneſs, 
© and with many profeſſions of eſteem ; which, he 
« ſaid, he had conceived from Mrs. Elliſon's repreſen- 
© tations of his merit. He then proceeded to men- 
tion the living, which was detained from my huſ- 
© band, of which Mrs. Elliſon had likewiſe informed 
© him; and ſaid, he thought it would be no difficult 


© matter to obtain a reſtoration of it by the authority 


© of the biſhop, who was his particular friend, and 
©to whom he would take an immediate opportu- 


* nity of mentioning it. This, at laſt, he deter- 


© mined to do the very next day ; when he invited 


D N © us | 
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us both to dinner, where we were to be acetininced 
with his lordſhip's ſucceſs, + 

My lord now. inſiſted on my, kuſband* s ſtayi ing 
0 ſupper with him, without taking any notice of me; 
* but Mrs. Elliſon declared, he ſhould not part man 

and wife; and that ſhe herſelf would Rey With 
me. The motion was too agreeable to me to be 
rejected; and, except the little time I retired; to 

put my child to bed, we ſpent together the moſt 

© agreeable evening imaginable ; nor was it, I be- 
f lieve, eaſy to decide, whether Mr. Bennet or 
* myſelf were moſt delighted with his lordſhip and 
Mrs. Elliſon ; but this I aſſure you, the genero- 
ſity of the one, and the extreme civility and kind- 
* neſs of the other, were the ſubjects of our conver- 
* ſation all the enſuing night, during which, we 
© neither of us cloſed our eyes. 

© The next day at dinner, my lord acquainted 
* us, that he had prevailed with the biſhop. to 
« write to the clergyman in the country; indeed, 
© he told us, that he had engaged the biſhop to be : 
very warm in our intereſt, and had not the leaſt 
doubt of ſucceſs. This threw us both into a flow | 
© of ſpirits; and in the afternoon, Mr, Bennet, at 
Mrs. Elliſon's requeſt, Which was ſeconded by his 
* lordſhip, related the hiſtory of our lives, from 
© our firſt acquaintance, My lord ſeemed much 
affected with ſome tender ſcenes, which, as no 
* man could better feel, ſo none could better de- 
; ſeribe than my huſband, When he had finiſhed, 
my lord begged pardon for mentioning an occur- 
« rence which gave him ſuch a articular concern, 
c 25 it had diſturbed that delicious ſtate of happi- 
* nefs in which we had lived at Our former lodging, 
+ © Tt would be vngenerous,” ſaid he, * to re- 
„ joige at an accident, which, though it brought 
« me fortupately acquainted with two of the moſt 
te agreeable people in the world, was yet at the ex- 
0 Fe pence of Four mutual felicity, This circumſtance 
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« T mean, is your debt at Oxford; pray how doth 
ce that ſtand? I am reſolved it ſhall never diſturb 
« your happineſs hereafter.” At theſe: words, 
© the tears burſt from my poor huſband's eyes; 
©and in an ecſtaſy of gratitude, he cried out, 
« Your lordſhip overcomes me with ' generoſity. 
If you go on in this manner, both my wife's 
ce gratitude and mine muſt be bankrupt.” He 
then acquainted my lord with the exact ſtate of 
© the caſe, and received aſſurances from him, that 
the debt ſhould never trouble him. My huſband 
© was again breaking out into the warmeſt expreſ- 
© fions of gratitude; but my lord ſtopt him ſhorr, 
© ſaying, If you have any obligation, it is to my 
© little Charly here, from whoſe little innocent ſmiles 
© I have received more than the value of this trifling 
debt in pleaſure. I forgot to tell you, that when I 
© offered to leave the room after dinner, upon my 
© child's account, my lord would not ſuffer me, 
but ordered the child to be brouglit to me. He 
now took it out of my arms, placed it upon his 
© own knee, and fed it with ſome fruit from the 
© deſert. In ſhort, it would be more tedious to 
© you than to myſelf, to relate the thouſand little 
© tendernefſes he ſhewed to the child. He gave it 
many baubles ; amongſt the reſt was a coral, worth 
© at leaſt three pounds; and when my r e was 
© confined near a fortnight to his chamber with a 
cold, he viſited the child every day (for to this 
e infant's account were all the viſits placed); and 
© ſeldom failed of accompanying his vilit with a _ 
* ſent to the little thing. 

Here, Mrs. Booth, I cannot help mentioning a 
doubt which hath often ariſen in my mind, ſince 
© I have been enough miſtreſs of myſelf to reflect 
< on this horrid train which was laid to blow up my * 
©innocence. Wicked and barbarous it was to the ; 
* higheſt degree, without any queſtion ; but my v7 
f e is, whether the art or of it be the 
* D 4 1 more 
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© more conſpicuous ; for however delicate and re- 
„ fined the art muſt be allowed to have been, the 

7 * folly, I think, muſt, upon a fair examination, ap- 

* pear no leſs aſtoniſhing ; ; for to lay all conſidera- 
tions of cruelty and crime out of the caſe, what a 
„ fooliſh bargain doth the man make for himſelf, 
© who eee f ſo poor a pieature at ſo gs a 
price ets 
We had lived near three weeks with as much 
© freedom as if we had been all of the ſame family ; 
© when one afternoon, my lord propoſed to my 
© huſband to ride down himſelf. to ſolicit the ſur- 

© render; for he ſaid, the biſhop: had received an 
1 vnſatisfactory anſwer from the parſon, and had 
© writ a ſecond letter more preſſing; which his 
© lordſhip now promiſed us to ſtrengthen by one of 
© his own that my huſband was to carry with him. 
Mr. Bennet agreed to this propoſal with great 
© thankfulneſs; and the next day was appointed 
« for his journey. The diſtance was near levenſy 
miles. | 
My huſband fer out on his journey ; ; and he had 
+ ſcarce left me before Mrs. Elliſon came into my 
© room, and endeavoured to comfort me in his 
* abſence ; to ſay the truth, though he was to be 
\ F* from me but a few days, and the purpoſe of his 
* going was to fix our happineſs on a ſound found- 
cation for all our future days, I could ſcarce ſup- 
* port my Ware under this firſt ſeparation. But 
though I then thought Mrs. Elliſon's intentions 
to oe moſt. kind * friendly, yet the means ſne 
* uſed were utterly ineffectual, and appeared to me 
injudicious. Inſtead of ſoothing my uneaſineſs, 
which is always the firſt phyſic to be given to 
© prief, ſhe ralhed me upon it, and began to talk in 
a very unuſual ſtyle of gaiety, in which ſhe FeATA 
* conjugal love with much ridicule. 

I gave her to underſtand, that ſhe diſpleaſed 
* 8 Oy this Sues: but ſhe ſoon found means 
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to give ſuch a turn to it, as made a merit of all 
© ſhe had ſaid. And now, when ſhe. had worked 
me into a good humour, ſhe made a 1 


me, which I at firſt rejected; but at laſt fatally, — 
© too fatally ſuffered myſelf to be over-perſuaded.' 
This was to go a maſquerade. at Ranelagh, for 
< which my lord had furniſhed her with tickets.“ 
At theſe words, Amelia turned pale as death, and 
haſtily begged her friend to give her. a glaſs of 
water, ſome air, or any thing. Mrs. Bennet having 
Thrown open the window, and procured the water, 
which. prevented Amelia from fainting, looked at 
her with much tenderneſs, and cried, © I do not 
© wonder, my dear Madam, that you are affected 
© with my mentioning that fatal maſquerade; ſince 
© I firmly believe the ſame ruin was intended for 
© you at the ſame place. The apprehenſion of which 
* occaſioned the letter I ſent you this morning, and 
all the trial of your patience which I have made 
« ſince. 5 | | | * Þ 
Amelia gave her a tender embrace, with many 
expreſſions of the warmeſt gratitude ; | aſſured her, 
ſhe had pretty well recovered her ſpirits, and begged 
her to continue her ſtory; which Mrs. Bennet then 
did. However, as our readers may likewiſe be glad 
to recover their ſpirits alſo, we ſhall here put an 
end to this chapter: rf ets fab ern oþ} 


Cc HAP. VII 
The ſtory farther continued. 


RS. Bennet proceeded thus: Try | 
I I was at length prevailed on to accompany 
Mrs. Elliſon to the maſquerade. Here, I muſt 
confeſs, the pleaſantneſs of the place, the variety 
of the dreſſes, and the novelty of the thing, gave 
* me. much delight, and raiſed my fancy to the 
* higheſt pitch. As I was entirely void of all fuſpi- 


© cion, 
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© ion, my mind threw off at referve, and pleaſure 
"ny filled my thoughts.” Innocence, it is true, 
« poſſeſſed: my heart; but it was innocence un- 
© guarded, intoxicated with fooliſh deſires, and liable 
to every temptation. During the firſt two hours, 
we had many trifling adventures not worth 
© remembering. At length my lord joined us, and 
© continued with me all the evening; and we danced 
© ſeveral dances together. | 
1 need not, I Pelieve, tell you, Niadath, e 
© engaging his converſation is. I wiſhTI could with 
©rruth fay, I was not pleaſed with it; or, atleaſt, 
© that 1 had a right to be pleaſed with it. But 1 
© will diſguiſe nothing from you; I now began to 
© diſcover” that he had ſome affection for me; but 
© he had already too firm a footing in my eſteem, 
© to make the difcovery ſhocking. IT will 1 will 
von the truth; I was delighted with perceiving a 
© paſſion in TY which J was not unwilling to think 
© he had had from the beginning, and to derive. His 
having concealed it ſo long, em his awe of my 
virtue, and his reſpect to my underſtanding. 1 
© aſſure you, Madam, at the ſame time, my inten- 
tions were never to exceed the bounds of 1 inno- 
© cence. I was charmed with the delicacy of his 
© paſſion ; and in the fooliſh, thoughtleſs turn of 
* mind, in which I then was, I fancied I might give 
© ſome very diſtant encouragement to ſuch a paſſion 
in ſuch a man, with the utmoſt ſafety ; that I 
* might indulge my vanity and intereſt at once, 
© without being guilty of the leaſt injury. 

I know Mrs. Booth will condemn all theſe 
© thoughts, and 1 condemn therm no leſs myfelf; for 
© it is now my ſtedfaſt opinion, that the woman who 

© gives up the leaſt outwork of her virtue, doth, in 
© that very moment, betray the citadel. 
About two o'clock we returned Hors? "Ty 
found a very handſome collation provided for us. 
I was aſked to partake of it; and I did not, I 


C could 
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© could not refuſe. I was not, however, entirely 
void of all ſuſpicion, and I made many reſolu- 
© tions; one of which was, not to drink a drop 
more than my uſual ſtint. This was, at the ut- 
* moſt, little more than half a pint of Tmall punch. 
I adhered ſtrictly to my quantity; but in the 
ob I am, convinced, I was deceived; for, 
fore I left the room, I found my head giddy. 
hat the villain gave me, I know not; but be- 
8 Dn being intoxicated, I el effets from 
* it,, which are not to be deſcribed.” « 
Here, Madam, I muſt draw 4 curtain over the 
5 reſidue of that fatal night. Let it ſuffice, that 
© jt involved me in the moſt dreadful ruin; a ruin, | I 
© to which, I can truly ſay, I never conſented ; and : 
« of which 1 was ſcarce conſcious, , when the villan- | 
* ous man avowed it to my face in the morning. 
© Thus I have deduced my ſtory to the moſt 
© horrid period; happy had 1 1 had this been 
* the period of my life; but I was reſerved for 
greater miſeries : but before I enter on them, I 
vill mention, ſomething very remarkable, with 
« which I was now acquainted, and that will new 
* there was nothing of accident which had befallen 
c me; but that all was the effect of a long, regu- 
© lar, premeditated deſign. _ 
Tou may remember, Madam, I told you, that . 
{me were recommended to Mrs. Elliſon by the 
* woman at , whoſe houſe we had before lodged. 
This woman, it. ſeems, was one of my lord's 
© pimps, and had before introduced me to his lord- 
* ſhip's notice. 
ou are to know thai Madam, Ac this villain, 
c © this lord, now confeſt to me, that he had firſt ſeen 
me in the gallery at the oratorio; whither T had 
one with tickets, with which the woman where 
firſt lodged, had preſented me, and which were, 
lit ſeems, puichaſed by my lord. Here I firſt "he 
3 N 
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* tha vile betrayer, who was diſguiſed in a rug coat, 


© and a patch upon his face.” e 
At theſe words, Amelia cried, O, gracious Hea- 
*vens!” and fell back in her chair. Mrs. Bennet, 
with proper applications, brought her back to liſe; 
and then Amelia acquainted her, that ſhe herſelf had 
firſt ſeen the ſame perſon, in the ſame. place, and 
in the ſame diſguiſe. © O, Mrs. Bennet! cried ſhe, 
© how am I indebted to you! what words, what 
© thanks; what actions can demonſtrate the grati- 
© tude of my ſentiments ! I look upon you, and al- 
* ways ſhall look upon you, as my preſerver from 
© the brink of a precipice ; from which I was fall- 
© ing into the ſame ruin, which you have ſo gene- 
f e ſo kindly, and ſo nobly diſcloſed for my 

ſake.” 5 ae eh om 

| Here the two ladies compared notes; and it ap- 

eared, that his lordſhip's behaviour at the oratorio 

ad been alike to both; that he had made uſe of 
the very ſame words, the very ſame actions to Ame- 
25 which he had practiſed over before on poor un- 
ortunate Mrs. Bennet. It may, perhaps, be thought 
ſtrange, that neither of them could afterwards fe- 
collect him; but ſo it was. And, indeed, if we 
conſider the force of diſguiſe, the very ſhort time that 
either of them was with him at this firſt interview, 
and the very little curioſity that muſt have been 
ſuppoſed in the minds of the ladies, together with 
the amuſement in which they were then engaged, 
all wonder will, I apprehend, ceaſe. Amelia, how- 
ever, now declared, ſhe remembered his voice and 
features perfectly well; and was thoroughly ſatiſ- 
fied he was the ſame perſon. She then accounted 
for his not having viſited in the afternoon, according 
to his promiſe, from her declared reſolutions to Mrs. 
Elliſon not to ſee him. She now burſt forth into 
ſome very ſatirical inveCtives againſt that lady, and 
declared ſhe had the art, as vel as the wickedneſs, 
7 ß ̃⅛—5 ba Soom 
* | Many 
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Man) een now paſt from Mrs. Ben- 
net to Amelia, which were returned with the moſt 
hearty acknowledgments from that lady. But, in- 
ſtead. of filling our paper with theſe, we ſhall pur- 


ſue Mrs. Bennet's ſtory; which ſhe reſumed, as We 
ſhall find in. the next chapter. 
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Further continuation. 
TO ſooner, ſaid Mrs. Bennet, continuing her 
ſtory, © was my lord departed, than Mrs. 
c | Elliſon came to me. She behaved in ſuch a man- 
© ner, when ſhe became acquainted with what had 
« paſt, that though I was at firſt ſatisfied of her 
© guilt, ſhe began to ſtagger my opinion; and, at 
© length, prevailed upon me entirely to acquit her. 
She raved like amadwoman againſt my lord, ſwore 
© he ſhould not ſtay a moment in her houſe, and 
that ſhe would never ſpeak to him more. In ſhort, 
© had ſhe been the moſt innocent woman in the 
© world, ſhe could not have ſpoke, nor acted an 
#3 otherwiſe ; nor could ſhe have vented more wrat 
and indignation againſt the betrayer. | 
That part of her denunciation of vengeance, 
© which concerned my lord's leaving the houſe, ſhe 
© vowed ſhould be executed immediately; but then, 
© ſeeming to recollect herſelf, ſhe ſaid, © Conſider, 
my dear child, it is for your fake alone 1 ſpeak ; 
vill not ſuch a proceeding give ſome ſuſpicion to 
« your huſband ?”” I anſwered, © That I valued not 
ee that; that I was reſolved to inform my huſband 
« of all, the moment I ſaw him ;” with many ex- 
» preſſions of deteſtation of myſelf, and an indiffe- 
© rence for life, and for every thing elfe. 
Mrs. Elliſon, however, found. means to footh 
me, and to ſatisfy me with my own innocence; a 
* Point, in which, 1 believe, we are all eaſily con- 


© vinced. 


* 
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vinced. In ſhort, I was  prefunded. to acquit both 


< myſelf. and her, to lay the whole oY vilt upon my 
lord, and to reſolve to conceal i it from my huf- 
band. 

C. That whole day 1 confined myſelf to my cham- 
© ber, and ſaw no perſon but Mrs. Elliſon. I was, 
© indeed, aſhamed to Took any one in the face, 


5 Happily for me, my lord went into the country 


without attempting to come near me; for [ 
c believe his ſight would have driven me to mad - 
CRE: 
The next day, I told Mrs. Elliſon, that I was 
© reſolved. to leave her lodgings. the moment my 
© lord came to town; not on her account (for I 
< really inclined to think her innocent), but on my 
© lord's, whole face I was reſolved, if poſſible, ne- 
© yer more to behold. She told me, I had no rea- 
© ſon to quit her houſe on that ſcore; for that my 
lord himſelf had left her lodgings chat morning, 
< in reſentment, ſhe believed, of the abules N 


© ſhe had caſt on him the day before. . 


This confirmed me in the opinion of her inno- 


© cence; nor. hath the from that day to- this, till 


© my, acquaintance. with you, Madam, done any 
thing to forfeit my opinion. On the .contr: 

< L owe her many good offices; amongſt the reſt, I 
< have an annuity. of one hundred and fifty pounds 
« a year from my lord, which I know was owing 
< to her ſolicitations ; for ſhe is not void of gene- 
© roſity. or good: nature; thou 12 by what I have 
< lately ſeen, I am convinced the was the cauſe of 


« my. ruin, and hath endeavoured to lay the Jaume 
< ſnares for you. 


But to return to my melancholy ſtory. My 
© huſband returned at the e time; and I. 
met him with an agitation of mind not to be de- 


Bl * ſcribed. Perhaps the fatigue which he had under- 


one in his journey, and his diſſatisfaction at his 


5 il ſucceſs, prevented his taking notice of what 


] feared 


» | 
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2 feared was too viſible. All his hopes were en- 


tirely fruſteated4 the clergyman had not received 
rhe biſhop's letter; and as to my lord's, he treat- 

* ed it with deriſion and contempt. Tired as he 
© Was,” Mr. Bennet would not fit down till he had 

*-enquired for my lord, intending to go and pay 
© his compliments. Poor man! he little fufpecked 
that he had deceived him, as I have ſince known; 
© Concerning the biſhop; much leſs did he ſuſpect 
any other i injury. But the lord—the villain was 
© gone out of town, ſo that he Was bapeg⸗ to Nan 
pone all his gratitude. 

Mr. Bennet returned to town late on che Sa- 
© turday night, nevertheleſs he performed his duty 
© at church the next day; but I refuſed to go with 
c him. This, I think, was the firſt refuſal IJ was 
guilty of ſince our marriage; but I was become 

miſerable, that his preſence, which had been 
4 ths ſource of all my happineſs, was become my 


6. 


_ © bane.” I will not fay I hated to ſee him; but 1 


© can ſay F was aſhamed, indeed, afraid to look him 
* 5 the face. I was conſcious of I knew not what 
-Guilt, I hope, it cannot be called.” 

0 1 hope not, nay, I think not, cries Amelia. 

© My huſband,” continued Mrs. Bennet, © per- 
ceived my diſtatisfaction, and imputed it to his ill 
ſucceſs in the country. I was pleaſed with this 
ſelf⸗deluſion; and yet, when I fairly compute the 

„ agonies 1 ſuffered at his endeavours to comfort 

me on that head, I paid moſt ſeverely for it. O, 
my dear Mrs. Booth ! happy'is the deceived party 
between true lovers, and: wretched indeed” 18 the 
author of the deceit. 
In chis wrotched condition 1 paſt⸗ a et AY 
the moſt miſerable; 1 think, of my whole life, en- 
Sh deavouring to humour my huſband's deluſion, 
and to conceal my own tortures; but Lhad rea- 
ſon to fear I could not ſucceed Jong; 3 for on the 
oF dr night I perceived a viſible alteration in 


bs * 20 4 * his 


* 


c ghis utmoſt violence he threw me again on the 


© his dk to me. | Her vent to bed in an nga 

© parent ill- humour, turned ſullenly from me; and 
< if I offered at any endeabmentss he eve only 
© peeviſh anſwers. 

After a reſtleſs wurbulens, night, he roſe early 
© on Sunday morning and walked down ſtairs. 
J expected his return to breakfaſt, but was ſoon 

informed by the maid that he was gone forth; 
© and that it was no more than ſeven o' clock. All 
this, you may believe, Madam, alarmed me. 1 
c ſaw plainly he had diſcovered the fatal ſecret, 
© though by what means I could not divine. The 
© ſtate of my mind was very little ſhort of madneſs. | 
© Sometimes I thought of running away from my 
< injured huſband, and ſometimes of putting * an 
© to my life. | 
© In the midft of ſuch perturbations, I ſpent the | 
0 day. My huſband returned in the evening. 
O, Heavens! can I deſcribe what followed. 
It is impoſſible, I ſhall ſink under the relation. 
© — He entered the room, with a face as white 
© as a ſheet, his lips trembling, and his eyes red 
© as coals of fire, and ſtarting as it were from his 
head. “ Molly,” cries he, throwing himſelf 
into his chair, * are you well?“ GO _— | 
© vens? ſays I, what's the matter? Indeed, I 
© cannot ſay I am well.“ “ No!“ ſays he. 
ſtarting from his chair, falſe monſter, you have 
cc betrayed me, deſtroyed me, you have mos 
e your huſband!” L hen looking like a fury, he 
ſnatched off a lar arge book from the table, and 
with the malice of a madman, threw it at my 
head, and knocked me down backwards. He 
chen caught me up in his arms, and kiſſed me 
vwith moſt extravagant tenderneſs; then looking 
e me ſtedfaſtly in the face for ſeveral moments, the 
tears guſhed in a torrent from his eyes, and with 


0 floor.—Kicked me, framped agg I believe, 
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0 Pi his intent Was to kill me, and I believe 
che thought he had accompliſned it. | 
I lay on the ground for ſome minutes, I be⸗ 
lieve, deprived of my ſenſes. When I recovered 
© myſelf, I found my huſband lying by my ſide on 
© his face, and the blood running from him. It 
© ſeems when he thought he had diſpatched me, he 
© ran his head with all his force againſt a cheſt of 
© drawers which ſtood in the room, and gave him- 
« ſelf a dreadful wound in his head. | 

I can truly ſay, I felt not the leaſt reſentment 
« for the uſage I had received; I thought I deſery- 
© ed it all; though, indeed, I little gueſſed what 
© he had ſuffered from me. I now uſed the maſt 
< earneſt entreaties to him to compoſe himſelf ; and 
c endeavoured, with my feeble arms, to raiſe him 
from the ground. At length, he broke from 
me, and ſpringing from the ground, flung himſelf 
into a chair, when, looking wildly at me, he cried, 
2 Go from me, Molly. I beſeech you leave 
ce me, I would not kill you.” —He then diſcovered 
© to me O, Mrs. Booth! can you not gueſs it ?—I 
© was indeed polluted by the villain I had infected 
my huſband—O, Heavens! why do I live to re- 
late any thing ſo horrid—I will not; I cannot yet 
* ſurvive. it. I cannot forgive myſelf. Heaven 

cannot forgive me!! 
Here ſhe became inarticulate with the ideen 
of her grief, and fell preſently into ſuch -agonies, 
that. the affrighted Amelia began to call aloud for 
ſome aſſiſtance. Upon this, a maid- ſervant came 
up, who ſeein her miſtreſs in a violent convulſion 
fit, preſently ſcreamed out ſhe was dead. Upon 
which one of the other ſex made his appearance ; 
and who ſhould this be but the honeſt ſerjeant ? 
whoſe countenance ſoon made it evident, that though 
a ſoldier, and a brave one too, he was not the leaſt 
concerned of all the company on this occaſion. 
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The reader, if he hath been acquainted with 
| "Bra of this kind, very well knows that Mrs. Ben- 
net in the uſual time, returned again to the poſſeſ- 
ſion of her voice; the firſt uſe — which ſhe made, 
was to expreſs. her aſtoniſhment at the preſence of 
the ſerjeant, aud, with a frantic air, to EY who 
he was. 

The maid. . that he miſtreſs was not 
yet returned to her ſepſes, anſwered, © Why tis my 
< maſter, Madam. Heaven preſerve your fenſes, 
< Madam—Lord, Sir, my miſtreſs muſt be very bad 
not to know you.“ 

What Atkinſon thought at this inſtant, I will not 
— ; but certain it is he looked not over wiſe. He 
attempted twice to take hold of Mrs. Bennet's hand; 
but ſhe withdrew it haſtily, and preſently. after riſing 
up from her chair, ſhe declared herſelf. pretty well 
again, and deſired Atkinſon and the nog to with- 
draw. Both of whom preſently obeyed; the ſer- 
jeant appearing by his countenance to want com- 
fort almoſt as much as the lady did to Whoſe aſ- 
ſiſtance he had been ſummoned. _ 

It is a good maxim to traſt a perſon entirely. or 

not at all; for a ſecret is often innocently blabbed 
out by thoſe who know but half of it. Certain it 
is, that the maid's ſpeech communicated a ſuſpicion 
to the mind of Amelia, which the behaviour of the 
ferjeant did not tend to remove; what that is, we 
ſagacious readers may likewiſe probably fug 

themſelves, if not, they muſt wait our time for dil 
cloſing it. We ſhall now reſume the hiſtory of Mrs. 


Bennet, who, after. many apologies, proceeded. o 
the matters in the next e 1 | 


CHAP. 


er K. 
. The concluſion of Mrs. Bennet's Biſtory. 


© TL 7 HEN I became ſenſible,” cries Mrs. Ben- 
net, of the injury I had done my huſband, 
I threw myſelf at his feet, and embracing his 
knees, while I bathed them with my tears, 1 
_ © begged a patient hearing, declaring, if he was not 
© ſatisfied with what I ſhould ſay, I would become 
< a willing victim of his reſentment, I ſaid, and I 
« ſaid truly, that if I owed my death that inſtant to 
c his hands, I ſhould have no other terror, but of 
the fatal conſequence which it might produce to 
A iw ors . 
He ſeemed a little pacified, and bid me ſay 
_ © whatever I plealed. _ OTE 
© T then gave him a faithful relation of all that 
© had happened. He heard me with great atten- 
© tion, ant at the concluſion, cried, with a dee 
© figh—< O, Molly! I believe it all. — You ws x 
ct have been betrayed as you tell me; you could 
<c not be guilty of ſuch baſeneſs, ſuch cruelty, ſuch 
e ingratitude.” —— He then ——O! it is impoſſible 
to deſcribe his behaviour — he expreſt ſuch kind- 
© neſs, ſuch tenderneſs, ſuch concern, for the man- 
© ner in which he had uſed me I cannot dwell 
© on this ſcenem—-TI ſhall relapſe—— You muſt ex- 
fn mn” ST NN 1 
Amelia begged her to omit any thing which ſo 
affected her; and ſne proceeded thus: 3 
My huſband, who was more convinced than I 
© was of Mrs. Ellifon's guilt, declared he would 
d not fleep that night in her houſe. He then went 
© out to ſee for a lodging; he gave me all the 
© money he had, and left me to pay her bill, and 
put up the clothes, telling me, if I had not money 
enough, I might leave the clothes. as a pledge; 
oh n : e 
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© but he vowed he could not anſwer for himſelf, if 
he ſaw the face of Mrs. Elliſon. 
© Words cannot ſcarce expreſs the behaviour of 

© that artful woman, it was ſo. kind and ſo gene- 
' © rous. She ſaid, ſhe did not blame my huſband's 
© reſentment, nor could ſhe expect any other, bur 
© that he and all the world ſhould cenſure her 
© That ſhe hated her houſe almoſt as much as we 
© did, and deteſted her couſin, if poſſible, more. 
In fine, the ſaid, I might leave my clothes there 
© that evening; but that ſhe would ſend them to 

© us. the next morning. That ſhe ſcorned the 
thought of detaining them; and as for the paul- 
try debt, we might pay her whenever we pleaſed ; 
© for to do her Juſtice, | with all her vices, ſhe hath 
© ſome good in her. 


Some good in her, i indeed By rig Amelia, with 
great indignation. 
© We were ſcarce ſettled in our new lodgings,” 
continued Mrs. Bennet, when my huſband began 
© to complain of a pain in his inſide. He told me, 
© he feared he had done himſelf ſome injury in his 
© rage, and had burſt ſomething within him. As 
© to the odious—I cannot bear the thought, the 
© great ſkill of his ſurgeon ſoon entirely cured him; 
< but his other complaint, inſtead of yielding to any 
application, grew {till worſe and worſe, nor ever 
ended till it brought him to his grave. 
O, Mrs. Booth! could I have been certain chat 
c] hed occaſioned this, however innocently. I had 
© occaſioned it, I could never have ſurvived it; but 
© the ſurgeon who opened him after his death, aſ- 
< ſured me, that he died, of what they called a 
18 in his heart, and that nothing which had 


appened on account of me, Was in the leaſt the 
© occaſion of it. 


II have, however, related the affair truly to you. 
© The firſt complaint I ever heard of the kind, was 
C vithin a day or two after we left Mrs, Elliſon? 83 


20 
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© and this complaint remained till la alas als | 


© might induce him perhaps to attribute his death 


© to another cauſe ;' but the ſurgeon, 'who is a man 


c of the higheſt eminence, hath always declared the 


© contrary to me, with the moſt poſitive certainty ; | 


© and this opinion hath been my only comfort. 


When my huſband died, which was about ten 
«© weeks after we quitted Mrs. Ellifon' s, of whom 
„ had then a different opinion from what I have 
< now, I was left in the moſt wretched condition 


4 imaginable. [. believe, Madam, ſhe ſhewed you 


© my letter. Indeed, ſhe did every thing for me at 


© that time, which I could have expected from the 
© beſt of friends. She ſupplied me with money 
from her own pocket, by which means I was pre- 
© ſerved from a diſtreſs in "which I muſt have other- 


© wiſe inevitably periſhed. 
Her kindneſs to me in this ſeaſon of diſtreſs 


1 revailed on me to return again to her houſe. 


hy, indeed, ſhould I have refuſed an offer ſo 
very convenient. for me to. ae and which 
ſeemed ſo generous in her to make? here I lived 


< a very retired life, with my little babe, ſeeing no 


© company but Mrs. Elliſon herſelf, for a full quar- 
© ter of a year. At laſt, Mrs. Elliſon brought me 


© a parchment from my lord, in which he had 


./ 


« ſettled upon me, at her inſtance, as ſhe told me, 


© and as I believe it was, an annuity of one hundred 


* and fifty pounds a year. This was, I think, the 
< yery firſt time ſhe had mentioned his hateful name 
© to me ſince my return to her houſe: And ſhe now 


< prevailed upon me, though I aſſure you, not 


© without much difficulty, to ſuffer him to execute 
© the deed in my preſence. 


I will not deſcribe our interview; 1 am not 


© able to deſcribe it, and I have often wondered 


how I found ſpirits to ſupport it. This I will ſay 


© for him, that, if he was not a real POT, no 
© man alive could act the part better. ok 
E 5 | < Beſide 
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© Beſide reſentment, I had another motive of my 
* backwardneſs to agree to ſuch a meeting; and 
* this was fear. I apprehended, and ſurely not 
© without reaſon, that the annuity was rather meant 
© as a bribe than a recompence, and that further 
.© deſigns were laid againſt my innocence ; but in 
* this I found myſelf happily deceived ; for neither 
© then, nor at any time ſince, have I ever had the 
© leaſt ſolicitation of that kind. Nor, indeed, have 
© 1 ſeen the leaſt occaſion to think my lord had any 
r 8 
Good Heavens ! what are theſe men ! what is 
© this appetite, which muſt have novelty and reſiſt- 
* ance for its provocatives ; and which 1s delighted 
with us no longer than while we may be conſi- 
« dered in the light of enemies!!! e ee 
II thank you, Madam, cries Amelia, for re- 
© heving me from my fears on your account; I 
« trembled at the conſequence of this ſecond ac- 
© quaintance with ſuch a man, and in ſuch a ſitua- 
© tion.” | 4 Ei Fe 
I aſſure you, Madam, I was in no danger, re- 
turned Mrs. Bennet: For beſides that I think L 
could have pretty well relied on my own reſolu- 
© tion, I have heard ſince, at St, Edmundfbury, 
from an intimate acquaintance of my lord's, who 
© was an entire ſtranger tomy affairs, that the higheſt, | 
degree of inconſtancy is his character; and that 
few of his numberleſs miſtreſſes have ever received 
ca ſecond viſit from him. 3 3 
© Well, Madam,“ continued ſhe, © I think I have 
little mare to trouble you with; unleſs I ſhould 
« relate to you, my long ill ſtate of health; from 
£ which I am lately, I thank Heaven, recovered; 
or, unleſs I ſhould mention to you the moſt 3 
vous accident that ever befel me, the loſs of my 
* poor dear Charly. Here ſhe made a full ſtop, 
and the tears ran down into her boſom. 
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Amelia was ſilent a few minutes, while ſhe gave 
the lady time to vent her paſſion; after which ſhe 
began to pour forth a vaſt profuſion of acknow- 
ledgments for the trouble ſhe had taken in relating 
her hiſtory; but chiefly, for the motive which had 
induced her to it; and for the kind warning which 
ſhe had given her by the little note which Mrs. Ben- 
net had ſent. her that morning. ' 
Tes, Madam,” cries Mrs. Bennet, © I am con- 
© yinced, by what I have lately ſeen, that you are 
© the deſtined. ſacrifice to this wicked lord; and 
© that Mrs. Elliſon, whom I no longer doubt to 
© have been the inſtrument of my ruin, intended 
to betray. you in the ſame, manner. The day I 
met my lord in your apartment, I began to en- 
 tertain {ome ſuſpicions, and I took Mrs. Elliſon 
very roundly to taſk upon them; her behaviour, 
notwithſtanding many, aſſeverations to the con- 
© trary, convinced me I was right; and I intended, 
© more than once, to ſpeak to you, but could not; 
till laſt night the mention of the maſquerade de- 
* termined me to flag it no longer. I therefore 
© ſent you that note this morning, and am glad 
© you- 70 luckily diſcovered the writer, as it hath 
given me this opportunity of eaſing my mind; 
© and of honeſtly ſhewing you, how unworthy I am 
© of your friendſhip, at the ſame time that I ſo ear- 
* neſtly deſire it. | 5 | 


„ Se : 
Being the laſt chapter of the ſeventh book. 


MEL IA did not fail to make proper com- 

pliments to Mrs. Bennet, on the concluſion 
of her ſpeech in the laſt chapter. She told her, Thar 
from the firſt moment of her acquaintance, ſhe had 
the ſtrongeſt inclination to her friendſhip ; and that 

her deſires of that kind were much encreaſed by 
„ > „„ hearing 
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hearing her ſtory. Indeed, Madam, ſays ſhe, 
you are much too ſevere a judge“ on yourſelf; for 
© they muſt have very little candour, in my opi- 
© nion, who look upon your caſe with any ſevere 
«eye. To me, I aſſure you, you appear highly 
© the object of compaſſion ; and I ſhall always eſteem 
you as an innocent and an unfortunate woman.” 

Amelia would then have taken her leave; but 
Mrs. Bennet ſo ſtrongly preſſed her to ſtay to break 
faſt, that at length ſhe complied; indeed, ſhe had 
faſted ſo long, and her gentle ſpirits had been ſo 
agitated with * 9 th of paſſions, that nature very 
ſtrongly ſeconded Mrs. Bennet's motion. 

Whilſt the maid was preparing the tea equipage, 
Amelia, with a little flyneſs in her countenance, 
aſked Mrs. Bennet, if Serjeant Arkinſon did not 
lodge in the ſame houſe with her ? The' other red- 
3 0 ſo extremely at the queſtion, repeated the 
ſerjeant's name with ſuch heſitation, and behaved fo 
wech, that Amelia wanted no further confirm- 
ation of her ſuf] icions. She would not, however, 
declare them abruptly to. the other; but began a 
diſſertation on the ect s virtues ; and after ob- 
ſerving the great concern which he had manifeſted, 
when Mrs. Bennet was in her fit, concluded with 
ſaying, ſhe believed the ſerjeant would make the 
beſt huſband in the world; for that he had great 
tenderneſs of heart, and a gentleneſs of manners, 
not often to be found in any man, and much ſel- 
domer in perſons of his rank. 

* And why not in his rank ?? ſaid Mrs. Bennet, 
© Indeed, Mrs. Booth, we rob the lower order of 
< mankind of their due.. 1 do not deny the force 
and power of education; but when we conſider 
© how very injudicious 1s the education of the bet- 
© ter ſort in general, how little they are inſtructed 
© in the practice of virtue, we ſhall not expect to 
find the heart much improved by it. And even 
as to the head, how very lightly do we com- 
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© monly find it improved, by what is called a gen- 
© teel education F have myſelf,” I think, ſeen in- 
< ſtances of as great goodneſs, and as great under- 
* ſtanding too, among the lower ſort of people, as 
among the higher. Let us compare your ſerjeant 
© now, with the lord who hath been the ſubject of 
"converſation; on which fide would an impartial 
judge decide the balance to incline? ? 
7 bw end G then, cries Amelia, is the opi- 
nion of thoſe, who conſider our matching our- 
© ſelves the leaſt below us in degree, as a kind of 
rr E002 yetionae WRIWQE * 
A moſt abſurd ' and ' prepoſterous ſentiment, 
Anſwered: Mrs. Bennet warmly, how abhorrent 
from juſtice, from common ſenſe, and from hu- 
© manity—but how extremely incongruous with a 
© religion, which profeſſes to know no difference of 
degree; but ranks all mankind on the footing of 
_ © brethren !. Of all kinds of pride, there is none ſo 
© unchriſtian as that of ſtation; in reality, there is 
© none ſo, contemptible. Contempt, indeed, may 
© be ſaid to be its own object; for my own part, I 
© know none ſo deſpicable as thoſe who deſpiſe 
= others.” | i 1 10 os III 1 24 | * 
I do affure you, ſaid Amelia, you ſpeak my 
© own ſentiments. I give you my word, 1 ſhould 
not be aſhamed of being the wife of an honeſt 
man in any ſtation.— Nor, if I had been much 
© higher than I was, ſhould I have thought myſelf 
© degraded, by calling our honeſt ſerjeant my hui- 
Since you have made this declaration,” cries 
Mrs, Bennet, I am ſure you will not be offended 
at a ſecret I am going to mention to you. 
© Indeed, my dear, anſwered Amelia, ſmiling, 
I wonder rather you have concealed it fo long; 
_ < eſpecially after the many hints IJ have given you.” 
© Nay, pardon me, Madam, replied the other, 
] do not remember any ſuch-hints ; and, perhaps, 
F &s : | \ £c you ; 
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* you do not even gueſs what I am going to ſay. 
© My fec | 


ret is this; that no woman ever had ſo ; 


* ſincere, ſo paſſionate a lover, as you have had in 
Ia lover in the ſerjeant! I!” cries Amelia, a 
. |* Have patience,” anſwered the other,—< J ſay, 
you, my dear, As much ſurpriſed as you ap- 
< pear, I tell you no more than the truth; and yet 
< it is a truth you could hardly expect to hear from 
me, eſpecially with fo much good-humour ; ſince 
1 will honeſtly confeſs to you But what need 
© have I to confeſs, what I know you gueſs al- 
© ready ?—— Tell me now ſincerely, Don't you 
l guess, indeed, and hope,” ſaid the, « that he 

i your-buſhand.”, . 
le is, indeed, my huſband,” cries the other, 
and I am moſt happy in your approbation. In 
e honeſt truth, you ought to approve my choice; 
* ſince you was every way the occalion of my making 
© it., What you ſaid of him, very greatly recom- 
© mended him to my opinion; but he endeared 
< himſelf to me moſt, by what he ſaid of you. In 
© ſhort, I have diſcovered, that he hath always loved 
you, with ſuch a faithful, honeſt, noble, generous 
« paſſion, that I was conſequently convinced his 


o 


© mind muſt poſſeſs all the ingredients. of ſuch. a 


© paſſion; and what are theſe, but true honour, 


« goodneſs, modeſty, bravery, tenderneſs, and, in 


a word, every human virtue. — Forgive me, a 


« dear; but I was uneaſy till I became myſelf 


7 


object of ſuch a paſſion AT 
And do you really think,” ſaid Amelia, ſmiling, 

« that I ſhall forgive you robbing me of ſuch a lo- 

© yer? or, du neff what you banter me with, was 

© true, do you real 

« ſuch a paſſion?” + 
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No, my dear', anſwered the other, I only hope 
I have changed the object; for be aſſured, there, 
js no greater vulgar error, than that it is impoſ- 
« ſible 55 a man who loves one woman ever to love 
another. On the contrary, it is certain, that a 
man who can love one woman ſo well at a diſtance, 
will love another better that is nearer to him. 
Indeed, I have heard one of the beſt huſbands in 
« the world declare, in the preſence of his wife; 
« that he had always loved a princeſs with adoration... 
Theſe paſſions, which reſide only in very amorous 
© and very delicate minds, feed only on the delica-; 
« cies there growing; and leave all the ſubſtantial. 
food, and enough of the delicacy too, for the, 
J ⁵—T . ag 101 on 
The tea being now ready, Mrs. Bennet, or, if you: 
pleaſe, for the future, Mrs. Atkinſon, propoſed to- 
call in her huſband; hut Amelia objected. . She. 
ſaid, ſhe ſhould be glad to ſee him any other time; 
but was then in the utmoſt hurry, as ſhe had been 
three hours abſent from all ſhe moſt loved. How- 
ever, ſhe had ſcarce drank a diſh of tea before ſhe 
changed her mind; and ſaying, ſhe would not part 
man and wife, defired Mr. Atkinſon might appear, - 
The maid anſwered, That her maſter was not at 
home; which words ſhe had ſcarce ſpoken, when he 
knocked _ haſtily at the door; and immediately 
came running into the room, all pale and breathleſs; 
and addreſſing himſelf to Amelia, cried out, I am 
« ſorry, my dear lady, to bring you ill news; but 
Captain , Booth'—<. What! what!” cries Amelia, 
dropping the tea-cup from her hand, is any thing 
the matter with him !'—* Don't be frightened, my 
dear lady, ſaid the ſerjeant He is in very good 
* health; but a misfortune hath happened. Are 
* my children well ? ſaid Amelia.—< O, very well,” 
anſwered the ſerjeant.— Pray, Madam, don't be 
* frightened ; I hope it will ſignify nothing —he is 
arreſted— but I Fojs to get him out of their 
V dainned 
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c damned hands immediately. Where is he, 
cries Amelia, I will go to him this inſtant!” © He 
begs you will not, anſwered the ſerjeant. 1 
© have fent his lawyer to him, and am going back 
„with Mrs. Elliſon this moment; but T bez. your. 
of ladyſhip p, for his ſake, and for your own ſake, not 
*.to go.” Mrs. Elliſon ! what is Mrs. Elliſon to 
do cries Amelia, — I muſt and will go.” Mrs. 
Arkinſon then interpoſed, and begged that ſhe would 
not hurry her ſpirits, but "compoſe herſelf, and go 
home to her children, whither ſhe Wald 2914 
her. She comforted her with the thoughts, that 
the captain was in no immediate danger, that ſhe 
could go to him when ſhe would; and deſired her 
to let the ſerjeant return with Mrs. Elliſon; ſaying, 
ſhe might be of ſervice; and that there was much 
wiſdom, and no kind of ſhame, 1 in making uſe of bad 
rope on certain occaſions. 

And who, cries. Amelia, a little come to her- 
ſelf, © hath done this barbarous action?“ 3 
One I am aſhamed to name, cries the ſerjeant; 

indeed, I had always a very different opinion of 

him; 1 could not have believed any thing but my 
© own ears and eyes; but Dr. Harriſon is the man 
© who hath done the deed.” '_ 

© Dr. Harriſon!” cries Ae Well chen, 

© there is an end of all goodneſs in the world. 1 

< will never have a good opinion of any, human be- 

ing more. 

FPFhe ſerjeant begged that he might not be de- 

tained from the captain; and that i 1 Amn Amelia pleaſed 
to go home, he would wait upon her. But ſhe did 

not chuſe to ſee Mrs. Elliſon at this time; and after 

a little conſideration, ſhe reſolved to ſtay where 

ſhe was; and Mrs. Atkinſon agreed to go and 

ferch her children to her, it being not many Wers 
diſtant. | 

The ſerjeant then dojiited, Amelia, i in her con- 


fuſion, never having once thought of W him 
309 on his * | | 


BOOK. VII. 


nr. 
| Being the frſt chopter of the eighth "SY 


| 1 HE hiſtory muſt now look a little back- 


wards to thoſe circumſtances, - which led 
1 to the cataſtrophe agen at the end 
of the laſt book. 
When Amelia went out in the morning, ſhe left 
her children to the care of her huſpand. In this 
amiable office he had been engaged near an hour; 
and was at that very time lying along on the floor; 
and his little things crawling and playin about him, 
when a moſt violent knock was heard at the door; 
and immediately a footman, running up ſtairs, ac- 
quainted him, that his lady was taken violently ill, 
and carried into Mrs. Chenevix's toy-ſnop. 
Booth no ſooner heard this account, which was 
delivered with great appearance of haſte and ear- 
neſtneſs, than he leapt ſuddenly from the floor; and 
leaving his children roaring at the news of their mo- 
ther's illneſs, in ſtrict charge with his maid, he ran 
as faſt as his legs could carry him to the place; or 
towards the place rather: for, before he arrived at 
the ſhop, a gentleman ſtopt him full butt, crying, 
i Wan ana to faſt * ?' Booth anſwered 


14 eagerly, 


Mrs. Chenevix's—I will attend you, upon my 


his priſoner to walk in. 
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eagerly, © Whoever you are, friend, don't aſk me 
c any queſtions now.'—<* Tou muſt pardon me! 
captain, anſwered the gentleman ; me; but I 
< have a little buſineſs with your honour—In ſhort, 
© captain, I have a ſmall warrant here in my pocket 
© againſt your honour, at the ſuit of one Dr. Har- 
< riſon.“ © You are a bailiff then, ſays Booth. 
© I am an officer, Sir, anſwered the other.— Well, 
Sir, it is in vain to contend, cries Booth; but 
© let me beg you will permit me only to ſtep to 


© honour, wherever you pleaſe; but my wife lies 
© yiolently ill there. O, for that matter, anſwered 
the bailiff, you may ſet your heart at eaſe. Vour 
lady, I hope, is very well. I aſſure you, ſhe is 
© not there; you will excuſe me, captain, theſe are 
© only ſtratagems of war. Bolus and virtus, quis in a 
_ © byſteſs equirit ? — Sir, I honour your learning,“ 
cries Booth, and could almoſt kiſs you for what 
« you tell me. I aſſute you, I would forgive you 
© five hundred arreſts for ſuch a. piece — news. 
„Well, Sir, and whither am I to go with you ? — - 
O, any where; where your honour pleaſes, cries 
the bailiff-: Then ſuppoſe we go to Brown's 
coffee- houſe, ſaid the priſoner. No, anſwered 
the bailiff, that will not do; that's in the verge of 
. © the court.“ Why then, to the neareſt tavern, 
ſaid Booth. No, not to a tavern, cries the other, 
that is not a place of ſecurity; and you know, 
captain, your honour is a ſhy cock; I have been 
. © after your honour theſe three months Come, Sir, 
< you muſt go to my houſe, if you eee With 
all my heart, anfwered Booth, if it be any where 
© hereabours.'' O, it is but a little way off, re- 
plied the bailiff; it is only in Gray's-Inn-Lane, juſt 
by almoſt.' He then called a coach, and deſired 


« Booth entered the coach without any reſiſtance, 
-which, had he been inclined to make, he muſt have 
EO Sts LD : 5 plainly 
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plainly perceived would have been ineffectual, as te 
bailiff appeared to have ſeveral followers at hand, 
two of whom, beſide the commander in chief, 
mounted with him into the coach. As Booth was 
a ſweet "tempered man, as well as ſomewhat of a 
philoſopher, he behaved with-all the good humour 
1maginable, and, indeed, with more than his com- 
panions; who, however, ſhewed him what they 
call civility, that? is, they neither ſtruck him nor * 
in his face. 

' Norwithflanding' the pleaſantry which Booth en- 
deavoured: to preſerve, he in reality envied every 
labourer whom he ſaw paſs by him in his way. The 
charms. of liberty againſt his will ruſhed on his 
mind; and he could not avoid ſuggeſting to him- 
ſelf, how much more happy was the pooreſt wretch, 
who, without controul, could repair to his homely | 
habitation, and to his family; compared to him, 
who was thus violently, and yet lawfully, torn away 
from the company of his wife and children. And 
their condition, e 3 that of his Amelia, gave 
his heart many a ſevere and bitter pang. 3 

At length he arrived at the bailiff's manſion, and 
was uſhered into a room, in which were ſeveral per- 
ſons. Booth deſired to be alone; upon which the 
bailiff waited on him up ftairs, into an apartment, 
the windows of which were well fortified with iron- 
bars; but the walls had not the leaſt outwork raiſed 
defore them; they were, indeed, what is generally 

called, naked; the bricks having been only covered 
with a thin plaiſter, which, in ang ome Was 
mouldered away. 

The firſt demand made upon Booth was for 
coach-hire, which amounted to two ſhillings, accord- 
ing to the bailiff's. account ; that being juſt double 
the legal fare. He was then aſked, if he did not 
chuſe a bowl of punch ? to which, he having an- 
ſwered in the negative, the bailiff replied, © Nay, 
6 * 22 as * pleaſe. I don't aſk you to drink, 
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< if you don't chuſe it; but certainly you know the 
© cuſtom; the houſe is full of priſoners, and I can't 
afford - gentlemen a room to themſelves for no- 
thing. „ Ae 42 yr 1 
Booth preſently took this hint, indeed it was a 
pretty broad one, and told the bailiff he ſhould not 
{cruple to pay him his price; but, in fact, he never 
drank unleſs at his meals. As to that, Sir, cries 
the bailiff, it is juſt as your honour pleaſes. I 
«* ſcorn to impoſe upon any gentleman in misfor- 
tunes: I wiſh you well out of them, for my part. 
* Your honour can take nothing amiſs of me, I only 
does my duty, what I am bound to do; and as 
you ſays you don't care to drink any thing, what 
c will you be pleaſed to have for dinner? 

Booth then | complied in beſpeaking a diſh of 
meat, and told the bailiff, he would drink a bottle 
with him after dinner. He then deſired the favour 
of pen, ink, and paper, and a meſſenger ; all which 
were immediately procured him, the bailiff telling 
him he might ſend wherever he pleaſed, and repeat- 
ing his concern for Booth's misfortunes, and a hearty 
deſire to ſee the end of them. | 7 
The meſſenger was juſt diſpatched with the letter, 
when who ſhould arrive but honeſt Atkinſon? A 
ſoldier of the guards, belonging to the ſame com- 
pany with the ſerjeant, and who had known Booth 
at Gibraltar, had ſeen the arreſt, and heard the or- 


ders given to the coachman. This fellow acciden- 
tally meeting Atkinſon, had acquainted him with 


the whole affair. ** 
At the appearance of Atkinſon, joy immediately 
overſpread the countenance of Booth. The cere- 
monials which paſt between them are unneceſſary to 
be repeated. Atkinſon was ſoen diſpatched to the 
attorney and to Mrs. Elliſon, as the reader hath be- 
fore heard from his own mouth. | 
Booth now greatly lamented that he had writ to 


his wife. He thought ſhe might have been 


acquainted 
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acquainted with the affair better by the ſerjeant. 
Booth begged him, however, to do every thing in 
his power to confort her, to aſſure her that he was 

in perfe&t health and good ſpirits, and to leſſen as 
"4 as poſſible the concern, which he knew 
ſhe would have at reading his letter, 

The ſerjeant, however, as the reader hath ſeen, 
brought himſelf the firſt account of the arreſt. In- 
deed, the other meſſenger did not arrive till a full 
hour afterwards. This was not owing to any ſlow- 
neſs of his, but to many previous errands which he 
was to execute before the delivery of the letter ; 
for, notwithſtanding the earneſt deſire which the 
bailiff had declared to ſee Booth out of his troubles, 
he had ordered the porter, who was his follower, to 
call upon two or three other bailiffs, and as many 
attornies, to try to load the Priſoner with as many 
actions as poſlible. | 

Here the reader may be apt to conclude, that the 
bailiff, inſtead of being a friend, was really an ene- 
my to poor Booth ; but in fact, he was not ſo. His 
deſire was no more than to accumulate bail bonds; 
for the bailiff was reckoned an honeſt and good ſort 
of man in his way, and had no more malice againſt 
the bodies in his cuſtody, than a butcher hath to 
thoſe in his; and as the latter, when he takes his 
knife in hand, hath no idea but of the joints into 
which he is to cut the carcaſe; ſo the former, when 
he handles his writ, hath no other deſign but to 
cut out the body into as many bail bonds as poſſible. 
As to the life of the animal, or the liberty of the 
man, they are thoughts which never obtrude them - 
ſelves on either. 
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x "CHAT. a. 
Containing an account of Mr. Booth's fellow-ſuffergrs. 


EFORE wereturn to Amelia, we muſt detain 

Þ our reader a little longer with Mr. Booth, in the 
cuſtody of Mr. Bondum the bailiff, who now in- 
formed his priſoner, that he was welcome to the 

liberty of the houſe with the other gentlemen. 

Booth aſked who thoſe gentlemen were. One 

© of them, Sir,” ſays Mr. Bondum, is a very great 
© writer or author, as they call him He hath been 
© here theſe five weeks, at the ſuit of a bookſeller, 
for eleven pound odd money; but he expects to 
| © be diſcharged in a day or two; for he hath writ 
| out the debt. He is now writing for five or fix 
| © bookſellers, and he will get you ſometimes, when 
© he fits to it, a matter of fifteen ſhillings a day. 
For he is a very good pen, they ſay ; bur is apt to 

© be idle. Some days he won't write above five 

© hours; but at other times I have known him at it 
© above ſixteen. “ Ay! cries Booth, © Pray, what 

* are his productions? — What doth he write?” 

© Why, ſometimes,” anſwered Bondum, he writes 

© your hiſtory books for your numbers, and ſome- 
times your verſes, your poems, what do you call 
them? and then again he writes news for your news- 

< papers.'—* Ay, indeed! he is a moſt extraordi- 

© nary man, truly How doth he get his news here?” 

© —Why he makes it, as he doth your parliament 

© ſpeeches for your Magazines. He reads them to 
us ſometimes over a bowl of punch. To be ſure 

© it is all one as if one was in the parliament houſe 
© —[t is about liberty and freedom, and about the 

© conftitution of England. I ſay nothing for my 
part; for I will keep my neck out of a halter: 

© but faith, he makes it out plainly to me, that all 

© matters are not as they: ſhould be. I am all for 

| | liberty, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


— 
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© liberty, for my part.” © Is that ſo conſiſtent with 
© your calling?” cries Booth. © I thought, my 
t friend, you had lived by depriving men of their 
© liberty.” © That's another matter, cries the bai- 
liff, © that's all according to law, and in the way of 
© buſineſs: To be ſure, men muſt be obliged to pay 
t their debts, or elſe there would be an end of every 
thing.“ Booth deſired the bailiff to give him his 
opinion of liberty. Upon which, he heſitated a 
moment, and then cried out, O, it is a fine thing, 
nit is a very fine thing, and the conſtitution of Eng- 
© land.” Booth told him, that by the old conſtitu- 
tion of England, he had heard that men could not 
be arreſted for debt; to which the bailiff anſwered, 
that muſt have been in very bad times. Becauſe 
© as why,” ſays he, would it not be the hardeſt 
© thing in the world if a man could not arreſt an- 
© other for a juſt and lawful debt? beſides, Sir, you 
© muſt be miſtaken; for, how could that ever be! 
t is not liberty the conſtitution of England? well, 
© and is not the conſtitution, as a man may ſay, 
t whereby the conſtitution, that is the law and 
© liberty, and all that | 
Booth had a little mercy upon the poor bailiff, 
when he found him rounding in' this manner, and 
told him he had made the matter very clear. Booth 
then proceeded to enquire after the other gentle- 


men, his fellows in affliction ; upon which, Bon- 


dum acquainted him, that one of the priſoners was 
a poor fellow. He calls himſelf a gentleman,” ſaid 
Bondum ; © but IT am ſure I never ſaw any thing 
© genteel by him. In a week that he hath been in 
t my houſe, he hath drank only part of one bottle 
of wine. I intend to carry him to Newgate with- 
© in a day or two, if he cannot find bail, which, I 
© {uppoſe, he will not be able to do; for every body 
© ſays he is an undone man. He hath run out all 
© he hath by loſſes in buſineſs, and one way or other; 
© and he hath a wife and ſeven children, —Here was 

| 2 - . 
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© the whole family here the other day, all howling 
together. I never ſaw ſuch a beggarly crew; I 
vas almoſt aſhamed to fee them in my houſe. 1 
thought they ſeemed ſitter for Bridewell than any 
© other place. To be ſure, I do not reckon him as 

proper company for ſuch as you, Sir; but there is 
© another priſoner in the houſe that I dare fay you 
© will like very much. He is, indeed, very much 
© of a gentleman, and ſpends his money like one. 
© T have had him only three days, and ] am afraid 
© he won't ſtay much longer. They ſay, indeed, he 

© 1s a gameſter ; but what is that to me or any one, 
* as long as a man appears as a gentleman ? I always 
love to ſpeak by people as I find. And, in my 
© opinion, he is fit company for the greateſt lord in 
© the land; for he hath very good clothes, and mo- 
© ney enough. He is not here for debt, but upon 
a a judge's warrant for an aſſault and battery; for 
© the tipſtaff locks up here.” 

The bailiff was thus haranguing, vas he was in- 
terrupted by the arrival of the attorney whom the 
truſty ſerjeant had, with the utmoſt expedition, 
found out, and diſpatched to the relief of his diſ- 
treſſed friend. But before we proceed any further 
with the captain, we will return to poor Amelia, for 
whom, conſidering the ſituation in which we left 
her, the good-natured reader may be, "1 7 
no {mall degree, ſolicitous. 


CHAT ik 
| Containing ſome extraordinary behaviour za Mrs. 
Elliſon. 


7 3 H E. ſerjeant being departed to convey Mrs. 


Elliſon to the captain, his wife went to fetch 


Amelia's children to their mother. 


Amelia's concern for the diſtreſſes of ner ketband 
was aggravated at the light of her children. © Good 
3 Heavens! 
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© Heavens!” ſhe cried, © what will, what can, be- 
© come of theſe poor little wretches! why have I 
© produced theſe little creatures only to give them a 
< ſhare of poverty and miſery!” At which words ſhe 
embraced them eagerly in her arms, and bedewed 
them both with her tears. | 

The childrens eyes ſoon overflowed as faſt as their 
mother's, though neither of them knew the cauſe of 
her affliction. The little boy, who was the elder, 
and much the ſharper of the two, imputed the ago- 
nies of his mother to her illneſs, according to the 
account brought to his father in his preſence. _ 

When Amelia became acquainted with the child's 
apprehenſions, ſhe ſoon ſatisfied him that ſhe was in 
à perfect ſtate of health; at which the little thing 
expreſſed great ſatisfaction, and ſaid, he was glad 
ſhe was well again. —Amelia told him, ſhe had not 
been in the leaſt diſordered. — Upon which, the in- 
nocent cried out, La! how can people tell ſuch 
* fibs! a great tall man told my papa you was taken 
very ill at Mrs. ſomebody's ſhop; and my poor 
papa preſently ran down ſtairs —I was afraid he 
© would have broke his neck, to come to you.” 

O, the villains!” cries Mrs. Atkinſon, what a 
© ſkratagem was here to take away your huſband ! 
Take away?” anſwered the child“ What hath 
© any body taken away papa? Sure that naughty 
* fibbing man hath not taken away papa?! 

Amelia begged Mrs. Atkinſon to ſay ſomething 
to her children ; for that her ſpirits were overpow- 
ered, She then threw herſelf into a chair, and gave 
a full vent to a paſſion almoſt too ſtrong for her de- 
hcate conſtitution, e | 

The ſcene that followed, during ſome minutes, 1s 
beyond my power of deſcription; J muſt beg the 
readers, hearts to ſuggeſt it to themſelves. The 
children hung on the mother, whom they endea- 
voured in vain to comfort ; as Mrs. Atkinſon did 
in vain attempt to pacify them, telling them, all 

e 2 would 
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would be well, and they would ſoon ſee their papa 
again. 
wr length, partly by the perſuaſions of Mrs. At- 
kinſon, partly from conſideration of her little ones, 
and more, perhaps, from the relief which ſhe had 
acquired by her tears, Amelia became a little com- 
poſed.” 1 . 
Nothing worth notice paſt in this miſerable com- 
pany from this time, till the return of Mrs. Elliſon 
from the bailiff's houſe; and to draw out ſcenes of 
wretchedneſs to too great a length, is a taſk very un- 
eaſy to the writer, and for which none but readers of 
a moſt gloomy complexion will think themſelves 
ever obliged to his labours. | 
At length, Mrs. Elliſon arrived, and entered the 
room with an air of gaiety, rather miſbecoming the 
occaſion. When ſhe had ſeated herſelf in a chair, ſhe 
told Amelia that the captain was very well, and in 
ood ſpirits; and that he earneſtly deſired her ta 
— up hers, © Come, Madam, ſaid ſhe, © don't be 
« diſconſolate ; I hope we ſhall ſoon be able to get 
© him out of his troubles. The debts, indeed, 
* amount to more than I expected; however, ways 
may be found to redeem him. He muſt own 
* himſelf guilty of ſome raſhneſs in going out of the 
© verge, when he knew to what he was liable; but 
- © that is now not to be remedied. If he had fol- 
£ lowed my advice, this had not happened; but men 
* will be headftrong.” | 
© I cannot bear this,* cries Amelia; © ſhall I hear 
that beſt of creatures blamed for his tenderneſs to 
me? 5 | | 
< Well, I will not blame him,” anſwered Mrs. 
Elliſon, © I am ſure I propoſe nothing but to ſerve 
* him; and if you will do as much to ſerve him 
« yourſelf, he will not long be a priſoner.” 
* Ido! cries Amelia; © Oh Heavens! is there a 
thing upon earth — 


Les, 
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« Yes, there is a thing upon earth,” ſaid Mrs. 
- Elliſon, © and a very ealy thing too. —And yet, I 
vill venture my life, you ſtart when I propoſe it. 
And yet when I conſider that you are a woman of 
© underſtanding, I know not why I ſhould think 
© ſo; for ſure you muſt have too much good ſenſe” 
© to imagine that you can cry your huſband out of 
© priſon. If this would have done, I ſee you have 
© almoſt cried your eyes out already. And yet you 
* may do the buſineſs by a much pleaſanter way than 
by crying and bawling.” 

© What do you mean, Madam ?” cries Amelia. — 
For my part, I cannot gueſs your meaning.“ 

Before I tell you then, Madam,” anſwered Mrs. 
Elliſon, © I muſt inform you, if you do not already 
© know eit, that the captain is charged with actions 
© to the amount of near five hundred pounds. I am 
© ſure I would willingly be his bail; but I know 
my bail would not be taken for that ſum. You 
© muſt conſider, therefore, Madam, what chance 

you have of redeeming him; unleſs you chuſe, 
© as perhaps ſome wives would, that he ſhould lie 
© all his life in priſon.” 

At theſe words, Amelia diſcharged a ſhower of 
tears, and gave every mark of the molt frantic 
grief. 

Why there now,” cries Mrs. Elliſon, © while 

© you will indulge theſe extravagant paſſions, how 
can you be capable of liſtening to the voice of 
© reaſon ? I know I am a fool in concerning myſelf 
© thus with the affairs of others. I know the thank 
© leſs office I undertake ; and yet I love you ſo, my 
dear Mrs. Booth, that I cannot bear to ſee you 
© afflicted, and I would comfort you, if you would 
© ſuffer me. Let me beg you to make your mind 
* ealy; and within theſe two days, I will engage to 
* fet your huſband at liberty. 

© Harkee, child, only behave like a woman of 
* ſpirit this evening, and keep your appointment, 

4 notwith- 
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© notwithſtanding what hath happened; and I am 
© convinced there is one, who hath the power and 


c the will to ſerve you.” 


Mrs. Elliſon ſpoke the latter part of her ſpeech in 


a whiiper ; ſo that Mrs. Atkinſon, who was then 


engaged with the children, might not hear her; but 
Amelia anſwered aloud, and ſaid, © What appoint- 
© ment would you have me keep this evening?“ 

© Nay, nay, if you have forgot, cries Mrs. Elli- 


fon, © I will tell you more another time ; but come, 


© will you go home? my dinner is ready by this 
© time, and you ſhall dine with me.“ 

© Talk not to me of dinners,” cries Amelia; my 
© ſtomach is too full already,” | 

© Nay, but, dear Magzm,” anſwered Mrs. Elliſon, 


let me beſecch you to go home with me. I da 


« ſome folks,” | 

© I have no ſecret, Madam, in the world,” replied 
Amelia aloud, © which 1 would not communicate to 
© this lady; for I ſhall always acknowledge the 
© higheſt obligations to her for the ſecrets ſhe hath 
© imparted to me.? | 

Madam, ſaid Mrs. Elliſon, © I do not interfere 
with obligations, I am glad the lady hath obliged 
© you Jo much; and I wiſh all people were equally 


© not care, ſays ihe, whiſpering, to ſpeak before 


< mindful of obligations. I hope, I have omitted 


© no opportunity of endeavouring to oblige Mrs. 
© Booth, as well as I have ſome other folks.” | 
If by other folks, Madam, you mean me,” cries 
Mrs. Atkinſon, I confeſs I ſincerely believe you 
intended the ſame obligation to us both; and I 
© have the pleaſure to think it is owing to me that 
© this lady is not as much obliged to you as I am.” 
I proteſt, Madam, I can hardly gueſs your 
meaning, ſaid Mrs. Elliſon.— Do you really in- 
tend to affront me, Madam? 1 
I intend to preſerve innocence and virtue, if it 
be in my power, Madam,” anſwered the other. 


And 
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And ſure nothing but the moſt eager r reſolution to 
* deſtroy it, could induce you to mention ſuch an 
c appointment at ſuch a time.” | 

I did not expect this treatment from you, Ma- 
dam, cries Mrs Elliſon; © ſuch ingratitude I 
could not have believed, had it been reported to 


* me by any other,” 


Such impudence, anſwered Mrs. Atkinſon, *muſt 
«© exceed, I think, all belief; but when women once 
«* abandon that modeſty which is the characteriſtic 
* of their ſex, they ſeldom ſer any bounds to theix 


F aſſurance.” 


J could not have believed this to have been in 
© human nature, cries Mrs. Elliſon. Is this the 


woman whom I have fed, have clothed, have 


* ſupported ? who owes to my charity, and my 
© interceſſions, that ſhe is not at this day deſtitute 
* of all the neceſſaries of life!“ 

< Town it all, anſwered Mrs. Atkiofottiond And I 
c add the favour of a maſquerade ticket to the num- 
© ber. Could I have thought, Madam, that you 
© would, before my face, have aſked another lady 
* to go to the ſame place with the ſame man!—But 
I aſk your pardon, I impute rather more aſſurance 
© to you than you are miſtreſs of —You have endea- 
© voured to keep the aſſignation a ſecret from me; 


and it was by mere accident only that I diſcovered 


* it; unleſs there are ſome guardian angels, that in 
general protect innocence and virtue, though I 

f 25 ſay, I have not always found them ſo watch- 
f1U 

© Indeed, Madem.' ſaid Mrs. Ellifan, * you are 
© not worth my anſwer, nor will I ſtay a moment 
© longer with ſuch a perſon. —So, Mrs. Booth, you 
© have your choice, Madam, whether you will go 
with me, or remain in the company of this lady.” 

If ſo, Madam,” anſwered Mrs. Booth, I ſhall 
f not be long! in determining to ſtay where I am.“ 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Elliſon then, caſting a look of great indig- 
nation at both the ladies, made a ſhort ſpeech full 
of invectives againſt Mrs. Atkinſon, and not without 
oblique hints of ingratitude againſt poor Amelia; 
after which, ſhe burſt out of the room, and out of 
the houſe; and made haſte to her own home, in a 
condition of mind, to which fortune without guilt 
Eannot, I believe, reduce any one, 

Indeed, how much the ſuperiority of miſery 1s on 
the fide of wickedneſs, may appear to every reader 
who will compare the preſent ſituation of Amelia, 
with that of Mrs, Elliſon. Fortune had attacked 
the former with almoſt the higheſt degree of her 
malice. She was involved in a ſcene of moſt exqui- 
fite diſtreſs; and her huſband, her principal com- 
fort, torn violently from her arms; yet her ſorrow, 
however exquiſite, was all ſoft and tender; nor was 
ſhe without many conſolations. Her caſe, however 
Hard, Was not abſolutely deſperate ; for ſcarce 
any condition of fortune can be ſo. Art and 
induſtry, chance and friends, have often reliev- 
ed the moſt diſtreſſed circumſtances, and converted 
them into opulence. In all theſe ſhe had hopes on 
this ſide the grave, and perfect virtue and innocence 
gave her the ſtrongeſt aſſurances on the other, 
Whereas, in the boſom of Mrs. Ellifon, all was 
ſtorm and tempeſt; anger, revenge, tear, and pride, 
like ſo many raging furies, poſſeſſed her Mind, and 
tortured her with diſappointment and ſhame. Lofs 
of reputation, which is generally irreparable, was to 
be her lot; loſs of friends is of this the certain con- 
ſequence ; all on this fide the grave appeared dreary 
and comfortleſs ; and endleſs miſery on the other, 
cloſed the gloomy proſpect. 

Hence, my worthy reader, conſole thyſelf, that 
however few of the other good things of life are thy 
lot ; the beſt of all things, which 1s innocence, 1s 
always within thy own power ; and though fortune 

may 
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may make thee often unhappy, ſhe can never make 
thee completely and irreparably miſerable without. 
thy own conſent, Ts | 


| CHAT 17, 
Containing, among many matters, the exemplary Beba 
viour of Colonel James. | | 


X/ HEN Mrs. Elliſon was departed, Mrs, Atkin- 
YY fon began to apply all her art to ſooth and 
comfort Amelia; but was preſently prevented by 
her; © I am aſhamed, dear Madam, faid Amelia, 
of having indulged my affliction ſo much at your 
* expence. The ſuddenneſs of the occaſion is my 
© only excuſe; for had I had time to ſummon my 
© reſolution to my aſſiſtance, I hope I am miſtreſs 
© of more patience than you have hitherto ſeen me 
© exert. I know, Madam, in my unwarrantable 
© exceſſes, I have been guilty of many tranfgreſ- 
© ffions. Firſt, againſt that divine will and pleaſure, 
© without whoſe permiſſion, at leaſt, no human acci- 
dent can happen; in the next yon Madam, if 
c any thing can aggravate ſuch a fault, I have tranſ- 
« oreſſed the laws of friendſhip as well as decency, 
in throwing upon you ſome part of the load of my 
grief; and again, I have ſinned againſt common 
* ſenſe, which ſhould teach me, inſtead of weakly 
© and heavily lamenting my misfortunes, to rouſe 
all my ſpirits to remove them. In this light, I 
© am ſhocked at my own folly, and am reſolved to 
leave my children under your care, and go directly 
*to my huſband. I may comfort him. I may 
© aſſiſt him. I may relieve him. There is nothing 
now too difficult for me to undertake.” 

Mrs. Atkinſon greatly approved and compli« 
mented her friend on all the former part of her 
ſpeech, except what related to herſelf, on which the 
ipoke very civilly, and I believe with great __ 
1 ; | but 
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but as to her determination of going to her huſ- 


band, ſhe endeavoured to diſſuade her, at leaſt ſhe 


egged her to defer it for the preſent, and till the 
—— returned home. She then reminded Amelia 
that it was now paſt five in the afternoon, and that 
ſhe had not taken any refreſhment but a diſh of tea 
the whole day, and deſired ſhe would give her 
leave to procure her a chick, or any thing ſhe liked 


better, for her dinner. 


Amelia thanked her friend, and ſaid, ſhe would 
fit down with her to whatever ſhe pleaſed ; but, if 
© I do not eat, ſaid ſhe, I would not have you 
< impute it to any thing but want of appetite ; for 


I afſure you, all things are equally indifferent to 


me. I am more ſolicitous about theſe poor little 
< things, who have not been uſed to faſt ſo long. 
Heaven knows what may hereafter be their fate! 
Mrs. Atkinſon bid her hope the beſt, and then 
recommended the children to the care of her maid. 
And now arrived a ſervant from Mrs. James, with 
an invitation to Captain Booth and his lady, to dine 
with the colonel the day after the next. This a little 
perplexed Amelia; but after. a ſhort conſideration 
ſhe diſpatched an anſwer to Mrs. James, in which 
ſhe conciſely informed her of what had happened. 
The honeſt ſerjeant, who had been on his legs 
almoſt the whole day, now returned, and brought 
Amelia a ſhort letter from her huſband ; in which 
he gave her the moſt ſolemn aſſurances of his health 
and ſpirits, and begged her, with great earneſtneſs, 
to take care to preſerve her own ; which, if ſhe did, 
he ſaid, he had no doubt but that they ſhould ſhortly 
be happy. He added ſomething of hopes from my 
lord, with which Mrs. Elliſon had amuſed him ; and 
which ſerved only to deſtroy the comfort that Ame- 
lia received from the reſt of his letter. | 
Whilſt Amelia, the ſerjeant and his lady, were 
engaged in a cold collation, for which purpoſe a 
org chick was procured Sy the tavern for the 


ladies, 
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ladies, and two pound of cold beef for the ſerjeant ; 
a violent knocking was heard at the door, and pre- 
ſently afterwards Colonel James entered the room. 
After proper compliments had paſt, the colonel told 
Amelia, that her letter was brought to Mrs. James 
while they were at table, and that on her ſhewing it 
him, he had immediately roſe vp, made an apology 
to his company, and took a chair to her. He ſpoke 
to her with great tendernefs on the occaſion, and de- 
ſired her to make herſelf eaſy ; aſſuring her, that he 
would leave nothing in his power undone to ſerve 
her huſband. He then gave her an invitation, in 
his wife's name, to his own houſe, in the moſt preſ- 
ſing manner. | | 
Amelia returned him very hearty thanks for all 
his kind offers; but begged to decline that of an 
apartment in his houſe. She ſaid, as ſhe could not 
leave her children, ſo neither could ſhe think of 
bringing ſuch a trouble with her into his family ; 
and though the colonel gave her many aſſurances 
that her children, as well as herſelf, would be ver 
welcome to Mrs. James, and even betook himſelf 
to entreaties, ſhe ſtil] perſiſted obſtinarely in her 
refuſal. | | 

In real truth, Amelia had taken a vaſt affection 
for Mrs. Atkinfon, of the comfort of whoſe company 
ſhe could not bear to be deprived in her diſtreſs; 
nor to exchange it for that of Mrs. James, to whom 
ſhe had lately conceived no little diſlike. 

The colonel, when he found he could not prevail 
with Amelia to accept his invitation, deſiſted from 
any further ſolicitations. He then took a bank-bill 

of fifty pounds from his pocket-book, and ſaid— 
© You will pardon me, dear Madam, if I chuſe to 
< impute your refuſal of my houſe rather to a diſlike 
of my wife, who, I will not pretend, to be the 
* moſt agreeable of women (all men,” ſaid he, figh- 
ing, © have not Captain Booth's fortune) than to 
* any averſion or anger to me. I muft inſiſt upon 
1 c its 
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© it, therefore, to make your preſent habitation as 
© eaſy to you as poſſible— hope, Madam, you will 
© not deny me this happineſs ; I beg you will honour 
me with the acceptance of this trifle. He then 
© put the note into her hand, and declared that the 
© honour of touching it was worth a hundred times 
. ᷣͤ hops nb 5 

I ] proteſt, Colonel James, cried Amelia, bluſh- 
ing, I know not what to do or ſay, your goodneſs 
< ſo greatly confounds me. Can I, who am ſo well 
© acquainted with the many great obligations Mr, 
Booth already hath to your generoſity, conſent 
< that you ſhould add more to a debt we never can 
pay? —— 

| "The colonel ſtopt her ſhort, proteſting that ſhe 
miſplaced the obligation; for that, if to conferthe 
higheſt happineſs was to oblige, he was obliged to 
her acceptance. © And I do aſſure you, Madam, 
ſaid he, if this trifling ſum, or a much larger, can 
© contribute to your eaſe, I ſhall conſider myſelf as 
the happieſt man upon earth, in being able to ſup- 
<ply it; and you, Madam, my greateſt benefactor 
in receiving it. 

Amelia then put the note in her pocket; and 
they entered into a converſation, in which many civil 
things were ſaid on both ſides; but what was chiefly 
worth remark was, that Amelia had almoſt her huſ- 
band conſtantly in her mouth, and the colonel never 
mentioned him; the former ſeemed deſirous to lay 
all obligations, as much as poſſible, to the account 
of her huſband; and the latter endeavoured, with the 
utmoſt delicacy, to inſinuate that her happineſs was 
the main and indeed only point which he had in 
view. | | 
Amelia had made no doubt, at the colonel's firſt 
appearance, but that he intended to go directly to 
her huſpand. When he dropt therefore a hint of 
his intention to viſit him next morning, ſhe appear- 
ed viſibly ſhocked at the delay. The colone! 

perceiving 
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perceiving this, ſaid, However inconvenient it 
© may be, yet, Madam, if it will oblige you, or if 
you deſire it, I will even go to-night.” Amelia 
anſwered, * My huſband will be far from deſiring 


© to derive any good from your inconvenience ; bur 


if you put it to me, I mult be excuſed for ſaying, 
< ] deſire nothing more in the world than to ſend 
© him ſo great a comfort as I know he will receive 
from the preſence of ſuch a friend.” © Then to 
© ſhew you, Madam, cries the colonel, *© that I de- 
© fire nothing more in the world than to give you 
c pleaſure, I will go to him immediately. 

Amelia then bethought herſelf of the ſerjeant, 


and told the colonel, his old acquaintance Atkinſon, 
whom he had known at Gibraltar, was then in the 


houſe, and would conduct him to the place. The 
ſerjeant was immediately called in, paid his reſpects 
to the colonel, and was acknowledged by him. 
They both immediately ſet forward, Amelia to the 
utmoſt of her power preſſing their departure. 

Mrs. Atkinſon now returned to Amelia, and was 
by her acquainted with the colonel's late genero- 
ſity; for her heart ſo boiled over with gratitude, 
that ſhe could not conceal the ebullition. Amelia 
likewiſe gave her friend a full narrative of the colo- 
nel's former behaviour and friendſhip to her huſ- 
band, as well abroad as in England; and ended with 


_ declaring, that ſhe believed him to. be the moſt 


generous man upon earth. 

Mrs. Atkinſon agreed with Amelia's concluſion, 
and ſaid ſhe was glad to hear there was any ſuch 
man. They then proceeded with the children to 
the tea table, where panegyric, and not ſcandal, 
was the topic of their converſation ; and of this 
panegyric the colonel was the ſubject; both the 
ladies ſeeming to vie with each other 1n celebrating 
the praiſes of his goodneſs, | 
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Comments upon author. 
AVING left Amelia in as comfortable a fitiia= 


tion as could poſlibly be expected, her imme- 
diate diſtreſſes relieved, and her heart filled with 


great hopes from the friendſhip of the colonel ; we 


will now return to Booth, who, when the attorney 
and ſerjeant had left him, received a viſit from that 
great author, of whom honourable mention is made 
in our ſecond chapter. 

Booth, as the reader may be pleaſed to remember, 
was a pretty good maſter of the claſſics; for his 
father, though he deſigned his ſon for the army, did 
not think it neceſſary to breed him up a blockhead: 
He did not, perhaps, imagine, that a competent 
ſhare of Latin and Greek would make his ſon either 
a pedant or a coward, He conſidered likewiſe; 


probably, that the life of a ſoldier is in general a 


life of idleneſs; and might think that the ſpare 
hours of an officer in country quarters would be as 
well employed with a book, as in ſauntering about 
the ſtreets, loitering in a coffee-houſe, ſotting in a 
tavern, or in laying ſchemes to debauch and ruin a 
ſet of harmleſs ignorant country girls. EE 

As Booth was therefore what might well be called; 
in this age at leaſt, a man of learning, he began to 
diſcourſe our author on ſubjects of literature. I 
« think, Sir, ſays he, that Doctor Swift hath been 
© generally allowed, by the critics in this kingdom, 
© to. be the greateſt maſter of humour that ever 
© wrote. Indeed, I allow him to have poſſeſſed moſt 
« admirable talents of this kind; and if Rabelais 


© was his maſter, I think he proves the truth of the 


© common Greek proverb That the ſcholar is often 
t ſuperior to the maſter. As to Cervantes, I do not 
think we can make any juſt compariſon ; for 

| | | though 
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* though Mr. Pope compliments him with ſome- 


© times taking Cervantes ſerious air. I remem- 
ber the paſſage,” cries the author | 


© Oh thou, whatever title pleaſe thine ear, 

Dean, Draper, Bickerſtaff or Gulliver; 

Whether you take Cervantes' ſerious air, 
Or laugh and ſhake in Rabelais' eaſy chair.” 


« You are right, Sir, ſaid Booth; © but though I 
© ſhould agree that the doctor hath ſometimes con- 
« deſcended to imitate Rabelais, I do not rememher 
© to have ſeen in his works the leaſt attempt in the 
© manner of Cervantes. But there is one in his own 
© way, and whom I am convinced he ſtudied above 
© all others — You guels, I believe, I am going to 
© name Lucian. This author, I ſay, I am con- 
© vinced, he followed; but I think he followed him 
cat a diſtance; as, to ſay the truth, every other 
© writer of this kind hath done in my opinion; for 
© none, I think, hath yet equalled him. I agree, 


| © indeed, entirely with Mr. Molle, in his Diſcourſe 


© on the age of the Philopatris, when he gives him 
© the epithet of the incomparable Lucian; and in- 
© comparable, I believe, he will remain as long as 
the language in which he wrote ſhall endure, 
© What an inimitable piece of humour 1s his Cock. 
remember it very well, cries the author, © his 
© ſtory of a Cock and a Bull is excellent.” Booth 
ſtared at this, and aſked the author what he meant 
by the Bull? © Nay,” anſwered he, I don't know 
every well, upon my ſoul. It is a long time ſince I 
© read him. I learnt him all over at ſchool, I have 
© not read him much ſince. And pray, Sir,” ſaid 
he, how do you like his Pharſalia? don't you 
think Mr. Rowe's tranſlation a very fine one ?” 
Booth replied, * I believe we are talking of differ- 
Cent authors, The Pharſalia, which Mr. Rowe 

Var, IX. G | © tranſ- 
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© tranſlated, was written by Lucan; but I have 
© been ſpeaking of Lucian, a Greek writer, and, in 
© my opinion, the greateſt in the humourous way 
© that ever the world produced. © Ay!” cries the 
author, © he was indeed ſo, a very excellent writer 
indeed. I fancy a tranſlation of him would fell 
very well.“ I do not know, indeed,” cries Booth, 
© A good tranſlation of him would be a valuable 
© book. I have ſeen a wretched one publiſhed by 
Mr. Dryden, but tranſlated by others, who in 
© many places have miſunderſtood Lucian's mean- 
© ing, and have no where preſerved the ſpirit of the 
© original.” That is great pity, ſays the author. 
Pray, Sir, is he well tranſlated into French?“ Booth 
anſwered, he could not tell ; but that he doubted 
it very much, having never ſeen a good verſion 
into that language out of the Greek. To confeſs 
© the truth, I believe, ſaid he, the French tranſla- 
tors have generally conſulted the Latin only; 
© which, in ſome of the few Greek writers I have 
6. read, is intolerably bad. And as the Engliſh tranſ- 
© Jators, for the moſt part, purſue the French, we 
may eaſily gueſs, what ſpirit thoſe copies of bad 
copies muſt preſerve of the original.” „ 
Egad, you are a ſhrewd gueſſer, cries. the 
author. I am glad the bookſellers have not your 
* ſagacity. But how ſhould it be otherwiſe, conſi- 
© dering the price they pay by the ſheet? The 
© Greek, you will allow, is a hard language; and 
© there are few gentlemen that write, who can read 
© it without a good lexicon. Now, Sir, if we were 
© to afford time to find out the true meaning of 
* words, a gentleman would not get bread and cheeſe 
© by his work. If one was to be paid, indeed, as 
© Mr. Pope was for his Homer. Pray, Sir, don't 
© you think that the beſt tranſlation in the world? 
Indeed, Sir, cries Booth, I think, though it 
© 1s certainly a noble paraphraſe, and.of itſelf a fine 
4 1» 5 ; C. Poem, 
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© poem, yet, in ſome places, it is no tranſlation at 


© all. In the very beginning, for inſtance, he hath 
© not rendered the true force of the author, Homer 
< invokes his Muſe in the five firſt lines of the 


Iliad; and, at the end of the fifth, he 0 his 
« reaſon : 


8. Auog d erence S. | 


« For all theſc things, ſays he, © were an 
about by the decree of Jupiter,; and, therefore, he 
ſuppoſes their true ſources are known only to the 
© deities. Now, the tranſlation takes no more 
© notice of the AE, than if no ſuch word had been 
© there; 

G Very poſlibly,” anſwered the author; © it is a 
| © Jong time ſince I read the original. Perhaps, then, 
© he followed the French tranſlations. I obſerve, 
© indeed, he talks much in the notes of Madam 
8 Dacier and Monſieur Euſtathius.“ 

Booth had now received conviction enough of his 
friend's knowledge of the Greek language; without 
attempting, therefore, to ſet him right, he made a 
ſudden tranſition to the Latin. Pray, Sir,” ſaid 
he, © as you have mentioned Rowe's tranſlation of 
© the Pharſalia, do you remember how he hath ren- 
© dered that paſſage in the character of Cato? 


A Peneriſque buic maximus uſus 
Progenies ; urbi Pater eſt, urbique Maritus. 


For J apprehend that paſſage | is generally miſun- 
* derſtood.' 


© I really do not remember, anſwered the author. 

— Pray, Sir, what do you take to be the mean- 
ing? 

< I apprehend, Sir, replied Booth, that by theſe 
c words, Urvi Pater eft, urbique Maritus, Cato is 


2 © repreſented 
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© repreſented as the father and huſband to the city 
© of Rome.“ 


Very true, Sir,” cries the author; very fine, 


indeed. Not only the father of his country, but 
the huſband too; very noble, truly! 

© Pardon me, Sir,' cries Booth, I do not conceive 
© that to have been Lucan's meaning. If you pleaſe 
© to obſerve the context; Lucan having commended 
© the temperance of Cato, in the inſtances of diet 
© and clothes, proceeds to venereal pleaſures ; of 
* which, ſays the poet, his principal uſe was pro- 
creation; then he adds, Urbi pater eſt, Urbique 


© Maritus; that he became a father and a huſband, 


for the ſake only of the city“, | 
' © Upon my word, that's true, cries the author; 


© T did not think of it. It is much finer than the 


other. Urbis pater efft—what is the other ;— ay — 
© Urbis Maritus.—It is certainly as you ſay, Sir.” 
Booth was, by this, pretty well ſatisfied of the 
author's profound learning; however, he was will- 
ing to try him a little further. He aſked him, 
therefore, what was his opinion of Lucan in general, 
and in what claſs of writers he ranked him? 

The author ſtared a little at this queſtion; and, 
after ſome heſitation, anſwered, Certainly, Sir, I 
© think he 1s a fine writer, and a very great poet.” 

J am very much of the ſame opinion, cries 


Booth; but where do you claſs him, next to what 


© poet do you place him ?” | 
© Let me ſee,” cries the author, © where do I claſs 


him! next to whom do I place him! —Ay!— 


* why !—why, pray, where do you yourſelf place 
er 


Why, ſurely,” cries Booth, if he is not to be 


placed in the firſt rank with Homer, and Virgil, 
and Milton —I think clearly, he is at the head of 
the ſecond; before either Statius or Silius Italicus. 
Though I allow to each of thele their merits ; 

1 5 : © but, 
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© but, perhaps, an epic poem was beyond the genius 
«© of either. I own, I have often thought, if Statius 
© had ventured no farther than Ovid or Claudian, 
© he would have ſucceeded better; for his Sylvæ are, 
© in my opinion, much better than his Thebais.” 

I believe I was of the ſame opinion formerly,” 
ſaid the author. | [= | 
And for what reaſon have you altered it?” cries 
Booth. 0 | 

] have not altered it, anſwered the author; but, 
© to tell you the truth, I have not any opinion ar all 
© about theſe matters at preſent. I do not trouble 
© my head much with poetry; for there is no en- 
© couragement to ſuch ſtudies in this age. It is 
© true, indeed, I have now and then wrote a poem 
© or two for the Magazines; but I never intend to 
© write any more; Toe a gentleman 1s not paid for 
© his time, A ſheet is a ſheet with the bookſellers; 
© and, whether it be in proſe or verſe, they make 
© no difference; though certainly there 1s as much 
difference to a gentleman in the work, as there is 
© to a tailor between making a plain and a laced 
© ſuit, Rhimes are difficult things; they are ſtub- 
© born things, Sir. I have been ſometimes longer 
in tagging a couplet, than I have been in writing 
© a ſpeech on the ſide of the oppolition, which hath 
been read with great applauſe all over the king- 
© dom,” | ; | 

© I am glad you are pleaſed to confirm that, cries 
Booth; for I proteſt it was an entire ſecret to me 
till this day. I was fo perfectly ignorant, that I 
thought the ſpeeches, publiſhed in the magazines, 
< were really made by the members themſelves.” 

© Some of them, and I believe I may, without 
© vanity, ſay, the beſt, cries the author, are all 
© the production of my own pen; bur, I believe, I 
* ſhall leave it off ſoon, unleſs a ſheet of ſpeech will 
fetch more than it does at preſent, In truth, the 
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© romance-writing is the only branch of our buſineſs 
© now that is worth following. Goods of that ſort 
© have had ſo much ſucceſs lately in the market, 
© that a bookſeller ſcarce cares what he bids for 
© them. And it is certainly the eaſieſt work in the 
* world; you may write 1t almoſt as faſt as you can 
© ſet pen to paper; and if you interlard it with a 
little ſcandal, a little abuſe on ſome living charac- 
© ters of note, you cannot fail of ſucceſs. 
Upon my word, Sir,' cries Booth, © you have 
greatly inſtructed me, I could not have imagined 
there had been ſo much regularity in the trade of 
© writing as you are pleaſed to mention; by what I 
© can perceive, the pen and ink is likely to become 
© the ſtaple commodity of the kingdom.” 
© Alas! Sir,“ anſwered the author, it is over- 
* ſtocked, —The market is overſtocked, There is 
© no encouragement to merit, no patrons. I have 
© been theſe five years ſoliciting a ſubſcription for 
< my new tranſlation of Ovid's Metamorphoſes, with 
© notes explanatory, hiſtorical, and critical ; and I 
© have ſcarce collected five hundred names yet.“ 
The mention of this tranſlation a little ſurpriſed 
Booth ; not only as the author had juſt declared his 
intentions to forſake the tuneful Muſes ; but for 
ſome other reaſons, which he had collected from his 
converſation with our author, he little expected to 
hear of a propoſal to tranſlate any of the Latin poets. 
He praceeded, therefore, to catechiſe him a little 
farther ; . and by his anſwers was fully ſatisfied, that 
he had the very ſame acquaintance with Ovid, that 
he had appeared to have with Lucan, 
The author then pulled out a bundle of papers, 
containing propoſals for his ſubſcription, and re- 
ceipts; and addreſſing himſelf to Booth, ſaid, 
Though the place in which we meet, Sir, is an 
improper place to ſolicit favours of this kind; yet, 
* pexhaps, it may be in your power to ſerve me, if 
| N | © you 
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© you will charge your pockets with ſome of theſe.” 
Booth was juſt offering at an excuſe, when the bailiff 
introduced Colonel James and the ſerjeant. 

The unexpected viſit of a beloved friend to a2 
man in affliction, eſpecially in Mr. Booth's ſituation, 
is a comfort which can ſcarce be equalled; not 
barely from the hopes of relief or redreſs, by his 
aſſiſtance; but as it is an evidence of ſincere friend- 
ſhip, which ſcarce admits of any doubt or ſuſpi- 
cion. Such an inſtance doth, indeed, make a man 
amends for all ordinary troubles and diſtreſſes, and 
we ought to think ourſelves gainers, by having 
had ſuch an opportunity of diſcovering, that we are 
poſſeſſed of one of the moſt valuable of all human 
poſſeſſions. | 

Booth was ſo tranſported at the ſight of the colo- 
nel, that he dropt the propoſals which the author 
had put into his hand, and burſt forth into the 
higheſt profeſſions of gratitude to his friend ; who 
behaved very properly on his fide, and ſaid every 
thing which became the mouth of a friend on the 
occaſion. | 

It is true, indeed, he ſeemed not moved equally, 
either with Booth or the ſerjeant; both whoſe eyes 
watered at the ſcene. In truth, the colonel, though 
a very generous man, had not the leaſt grain of 
tenderneſs in his diſpoſition. His mind was formed 
of thoſe firm materials, of which nature formerly ham- 
mered out the Stoic, and upon which, the ſorrows 
of no man living could make an impreſſion. A 
man of this temper, who doth not much value danger, 
will fight for the perſon he calls his friend; and the 
man that hath but little value for his money will 
give it him; but ſuch friendſhip is never to be 
abſolutely depended on; for whenever the favourite 
paſſion interpoſes with it, it is ſure to ſubſide and 
vaniſh into air. Whereas, the man, whoſe tender 
diſpoſition really feels the miſeries of another, will 
G 4 endeavour 
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endeavour to relieve them for his own ſake; and, 
in ſuch a mind, friendſhip will often get the ſuperi- 
ority over every other paſſion. 
But from whatever motive it ſprung, the colonel's 
behaviour to Booth ſeemed truly amiable; and ſo 
it appeared to the author, who took the firſt occa- 
ſion to applaud it in a very florid oration ; which 
the reader, when he recollects that he was a ſpeech- 
maker by profeſſion, will not be ſurpriſed at; nor, 
perhaps, will be much more ſurpriſed, that he ſoon = 
after took an occaſion of clapping a propoſal into the 
colonel's hands; holding at the ſame time a receipt 
very viſible in his own. | | | 
The colonel received both, and gave the author 
a guinea in exchange, which was double the ſum 
mentioned in the receipt; for which the author 
made a low bow, and very politely took his leaye, 
ſaying, I ſuppoſe, gentlemen, you may have ſome 
private buſineſs together; I heartily wiſh a ſpeedy 
«end to your confinement; and I congratulate 
you on the poſſeſſing ſo great, ſo noble, and fo 
* generous a friend. 


CHAP: VM 
Which inclines rather to ſatire than panegyric. 


HE. colonel had the curioſity to aſk Booth the 

name of the gentleman, who, in the vulgar lan- 
guage, had ſtruck, or taken him in for a guinea, 
with ſo much eaſe and dexterity. Booth anſwered, 
* he did not know his name; all that he knew of 
him was, that he was the moſt impudent and illite- 
rate fellow he had eyer ſeen; and that, by his own 
account, he was the author of moſt of the wonder- 
ful productions of the age. Perhaps, ſaid he, 
it may look uncharitable in me to blame you for 
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your generoſity ; but I am convinced the fellow 
© hath not the leaſt merit or capacity; and you 
have ſubſcribed to the moſt horrid traſh that ever 
was publiſhed.” - 
© I care not a farthing what he publiſhes,” cries 
the colonel. © Heaven forbid, I ſhould be obliged 
© to read half the nonſenſe J have ſubſcribed to.” 
© But, don't ycu think,” ſaid Booth, that by 
< ſuch indiſcriminate encouragement of authors, you 
do a real miſchief to the ſociety? by propagating 
the ſubſcriptions of ſuch fellows, people are tired 
cout, and withhold their contributions to men of 
real merit; and, at the ſame time, you are contri- 
© buting to fill the world, not only with nonſenſe, 
but with all the ſcurrility, indecency, and profane- 
* neſs with which the age abounds ; and with which 
all bad writers ſupply the defect of genius.” 
© Pugh! cries the colonel, I never conſider 
© theſe matters. Good or bad, it is all one to me; 
© but there's an acquaintance of mine, and a man of 
great wit too, that thinks the worſt the beſt, as 
© they are the ſureſt to make him laugh.” 
© I aſk pardon, Sir, ſays the ſerjeant ; but I wiſh 
* your honour would conſider your own affairs a 
(little; for it grows late in the evening.“ 
© The ſerjeant ſays true, anſwered the colonel. 
What is it you intend to do?? | 
Faith, colonel, I know not what I ſhall do. 
* My affairs ſeem ſo irreparable, that I have been 
* driving them as much as poſſibly I could from 
* my mind. If I was to ſuffer alone, I think 1 
could bear them with ſome philoſophy; but when 
© I conſider who are to be the ſharers in my for- 
c © tune—the deareſt of children; and the beſt, the 
F worthieſt, and the nobleſt of women Pardon 
«© me, my dear friend; theſe ſenſations are above 
© me, they convert me into a woman; they drive 
me to deſpair, to madneſs.” 


The 
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The colonel adviſed him to command himſelf; 
and told him, this was not the way to retrieve his 
fende. As to me, my dear Booth, ſaid he, 

© you know you may command me as far as is 
© really within my power.” 

Booth anſwered eagerly, that he was ſo far from 
expecting any more favours from the colonel, that 
he had reſolved not to let him know any thing of 
his misfortune. © No, my dear friend,” cries he, 
© I am too much obliged to you already ;' and then 
burſt into many fervent expreſſions of gratitude; till 
the colonel himſelf ſtopt Lina, and begged him. to 
give an account of the debt or debts, for which he 
was detained in that horrid place. 

Booth anſwered, he could not be very exact; 
but he feared it was . of four hundred 
pounds. 

It is but three hundred pounds, indeed, Sir, 
cries the ſerjeant; © if you can raiſe three hundred 

© pounds, you are a free man this moment.” 

Booth, who did not apprehend the generous 
meaning of, the ſerjeant, as well as, I believe, the 
reader will, anſwered, he was miſtaken; that he 
had computed his debts, and they amounted to 
upwards of four hundred pounds; nay, that the 
bailiff had ſhewn him writs for above that ſum. 

© Whether your debts are three or four hundred,” 
cries the colonel, the preſent buſineſs is to give 
bail only; and then you will have ſome time to 
F: uy your friends. I think you might get a com- 
| © pany abroad; and then I would advance the mo- 

© ney on the ſecurity of half your pay ; and, in the 
© mean time, I will be one of your bail with all my 
© heart.” 

While Booth poured forth his gratitude for all 
this kindneſs, the ſerjeant ran down ſtairs for the 
bailiff; and ſhortly after returned with him! into the 
foom. 


The 
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The bailiff, being informed that the colonel 
offered to be bail for his priſoner, anſwered a little 
ſurly, Well, Sir, and who will be the other? you 
know, I ſuppoſe, there muſt be two; and I muſt 
© have time to enquire after them.” | 

The colonel replied, © I believe, Sir, I am well 
© known to be reſponſible for a much larger ſum 
© than your demand on this gentleman ; but if your 
forms require two, I ſuppoſe the ſerjeant here will 
do for the other. 

I don't know the ſerjeant, nor you either, Sir,” 

_ cries Bondum ; and if you propoſe yourſelves hail 
for the gentleman, I muſt have time to enquire 
© after you.' | 

© You need very little time to enquire after me, 
ſays the colonel; *© for I can ſend for ſeveral of the 
law, whom I ſuppoſe you know, to ſatisfy you; 
but conſider it is very late. 

Fes, Sir,* anſwered Bondum, I do conſider 
© it is too late for the captain to be bailed to- 
© night.” | Dh 

© What do you mean by too late?” cries the 
colonel]. : | | 
I mean, Sir, that I muſt ſearch the office, and 
that is now ſhut up; for if my lord mayor and the 
© court of aldermen would be bound for him, I 
would not diſcharge him till I had ſearched the 
-omee.” - | „ ; 
© How, Sir,” cries the colonel, © hath the law of 
© England no more regard for the liberty of the 
ſubject than to ſuffer ſuch fellows as you to detain 

a man in cuſtody for debt, when he can give 
© undeniable ſecurity ?” | 

Don't fellow me,” ſaid the bailiff, I am as good 
* a fellow as yourſelf, I believe, though you have 
© that riband in your hat there.” 5 
© Do you know who you are ſpeaking to?” ſaid 

the ſerjeant. © Do you know you are talking to a 

s colonel of the army? | 

| | | What's 
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What's a colonel of the army to me !'—cries the 
bailiff. I have had as good as he in my cuſtody 
© before now. 3 

And a member of parliament ?—cries the ſer- 
jeant. : | | . > 

© Is the gentleman a member of parliament ?— 

Well, and what harm have I ſaid--—TI am ſure I 
© meant no harm, and if his honour is offended, I 
© aſk his pardon; to be ſure his honour muſt know 
© that the ſheriff is anſwerable for all the writs in 
* the office, though they were never ſa many, and 
J am anſwerable to the fheriff. I am ſure the 
© captain can't ſay that I have ſhewn him any man- : 
ner of incivility ſince he hath been here. — And 
< I hope, honourable Sir, cries he, turning to the 
colonel, © you don't take any thing amiſs that I ſaid, 
or meant by way of diſreſpect, or any ſuch mat- 
© ter. I do not, indeed, as the gentleman here ſays, 
* know who I was ſpeaking to; but I did not ſay 
any thing uncivil as J know of, and I hope no 
© offence.” BY 
The colonel was more eaſily pacified than might 
have been expected, and told the bailiff, that if it 
was againſt the rules of law to diſcharge Mr. Booth 
that evening, he muſt be cantented, He then 
addreſſed himſelf to his friend, and began to pre- 
ſcribe comfort and patience. to him ; ſaying, he 
mult reſt ſatisfied with his confinement that night, 
and the next morning he promiſed to viſit him 
again. 

Booth anſwered, That as for himſelf, the lying 

one night in any place was very little worth his 

regard. You and I, my dear friend, have both 
« ſpent our evening in a worſe ſituation than I ſhall 
in this houſe. All my concern is for my poor 
© Amelia, whoſe ſufferings on account of my ab- 
© ſence I know, and I feel with unſpeakable tender- 
© neſs. Could I be aſſured ſhe was tolerably eaſy, 
© I could be contented in chains or in a dungeon. 


© Give 


* 
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Give yourſelf no concern on her account,“ ſaid 


the colonel, © I will wait on her myſelf, though I 
© break an engagement for that purpoſe, and ill 
give her ſuch aſſurances as I am convinced Will 
© make her perfectly eaſy.” 


Booth embraced his friend, and weeping over 


him, paid his acknowledgment with tears for all 
his goodneſs. In words, indeed, he was not able 
to thank him; for gratitude joining with his other 
paſſions, almoſt choked him, and ſtopt his utter- 
ance. 


After a ſhort ſcene, in which: nothing paſt worth 
recounting, the colonel bid his friend good-night ; 
and leaving the ſerjeant with him, made the beſt of 
his way back to Amelia. 


CHAP. VI. 
Worthy a very ſerious peruſal. 


HE. colonel found Amelia fitting very diſcon- 
ſolate with Mrs. Atkinſon. He entered the 


room with an air of great gaiety, aſſured Amelia 


that her huſband was perfectly well, and that he 
hoped the next day he would again be with her. 
Amelia was a little comforted at this account ; 
and vented many grateful expreſſions to the colonel, 
for his unparalleled friendſhip, as ſhe was pleaſed to 
call it. She could not, however, help giving way 


' ſoon after to a ſigh, at the thoughts of her huſband's 


bondage, and declared that night would be the 
longeſt ſhe had ever known. 7 
© This lady, Madam, cries the colonel, © muſt 
© endeavour to make it ſhorter. And if you will 
© give me leave, I will join in the ſame endeavour.” 
Then after ſome more conſolatory ſpeeches, the co- 
lonel attempted to give a gay turn to the diſcourſe ; 
and ſaid, © I was engaged to have ſpent this even- 
ing, 
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© ing diſagreeably at Ranelagh, with a ſet of com- 
© pany I did not like. How vaſtly am.I obliged to 
© you, dear Mrs. Booth, that I paſs it ſo infinitely 
© more to my fſatisfaftion !' | 
© Indeed, colonel,” ſaid Amelia, © I am convinced 
© that to a mind ſo rightly turned as yours, there 
© muſt be a much ſweeter reliſh in the higheſt offices 
© of friendſhip, than in any pleaſures which the 
© gayeſt public places can afford. 
pon my word, Madam,” ſaid the colonel, 
you now do me more than juſtice. I have, and 
_ © always had, the utmoſt indifference for ſuch plea- 
© ſures. Indeed, I hardly allow them worthy of 
© that name, or if they are ſo at all, it is in a ve 
© low degree. In my opinion, the higheſt friend- 
© ſhip muſt always lead us to the higheſt pleaſure.” 

Here Amelia entered into a long diſſertation on 
friendſhip, in which ſhe pointed ſeveral times directly 
at the colonel as the hero of her tale. 

The.colonel highly applauded all her ſentiments ; 
and when he could not avoid taking the compliment 
to himſelf, he received it with a moſt reſpectful bow. 
He then tried his hand likewiſe at deſcription, in 
which he found means to repay all Amelia's pane- 
gyric in kind. This, though he did with all poſſible 
delicacy, yet a curious obſerver might have been 
apt to ſuſpect that it was chiefly on her account that 
the colonel had avoided the maſquerade. 

In diſcourſes of this kind they paſſed the evening, 
till it was very late, the colonel never offering to ſtir 
from his chair befqre the clock had ſtruck one; 
when he thought, perhaps, that decency obliged him 
to take his leave. | 

- As ſoon as he was gone, Mrs. Atkinſon ſaid to 
Mrs. Booth, I think, Madam, you told me this 
© afternoon, that the colonel was married.” | 
Amelia anſwered, ſhe did ſo. 

II think likewiſe, Madam, ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon, 
© you was acquainted with the colonel's lady.” 

Hh Amelia 
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Amelia anſwered, that ſhe had been extremely 
intimate with her abroad. 

js ſhe young and handſome?” ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon. 
In ſhort, pray, was it a match of love or conve- 
© nience ?” 

Amelia anſwered, entirely of love, ſhe believed, 
on his ſide; for that the lady had little or no for- 
tune. 


I am very glad to hear it, ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon : 
For I am ſure the colonel is in love with ſome- 
© body. I think, I never ſaw a more luſcious pic- 
ture of love drawn than that which he was pleaſed 
© to give us as the portraiture of friendſhip.” I 
© have read, indeed, of Pylades and Oreſtes, Da- 
© mon and Pythias, and other great friends of old; 
© nay, I ſometimes flatter myſelf, that I am capable 
of being a friend myſelf; but as for that fine, ſoft, 
© tender, delicate paſſion, which he was pleaſed to 
© deſcribe, I am convinced there mult go a he and 
© a ſhe to the compoſition.” 

Upon my word, my dear, you are miſtaken,” 
cries Amelia. If you had known the friendſhip 
© which hath always "ſubſiſted between the colonel 
and my huſband, you would not imagine it poſſible 
for any deſcription to exceed it. Nay, I think 
his behaviour this very Gay 1s ſufficient to con- 
© vince you. 

©] own what he hath done to-day hath great 
* merit,” ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon; © and yet from what 
© he hath ſaid to-night —— You will pardon me, 
dear Madam; perhaps I am too quick-ſighted 
in my obſervations, nay, I am afraid I am even 
0 impertinent.” 

 Fie! upon it, cries Amelia, © how can you talk 
in that ſtrain? Do you imagine I expect ceremony? 

* — Pray ſpeak. what you think with the utmoſt 
freedom. 

Did he not then,” ſaid Mrs. Akingen repeat 
* the words, the Jnef woman in the world, more 


© than 


© than once ? did he not make uſe of an expreſſion 
© which might have become the mouth of Oroon- 
dates himſelf ?—If I remember, the words were 
© theſe, ©* That had he been Alexander the Great, 
ce he ſhould have thought it more glory to have 
c wiped off a tear from the bright eyes of Statira, 
ce than to have conquered fifty worlds.” ? 

© Did he ſay ſo?! cries Amelia“ I think he did 
«© ſay ſomething like it; but my thoughts were ſo 
« full of my huſband that I took little notice. But 
© what would you infer from what he ſaid ? I hope 
© you don't think he is in love with me! a 
II hope he doth not think ſo himſelf,” anſwered 
Mrs. Atkinſon, © though when he mentioned the 
© bright eyes of Statira, he fixed his own eyes on 
© yours with the moſt languiſhing air I ever beheld.” 

Amelia was going to anſwer, when the ſerjeant 
arrived, and then ſhe immediately fell to enquiring 
after her huſband ; and received ſuch ſatisfa&tory 
© anſwers to all her many queſtions concerning him, 
that ſhe expreſſed great pleaſure. Theſe ideas fo 
poſſeſſed her mind, that without once caſting her 
thoughts on any other matters, ſhe took her leave 
of the ſerjeant and his lady, and repaired to bed to 
her children, in a room which Mrs. Atkinſon had 
provided her in the ſame houſe; where we will at 
preſent wiſh her a good night. 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. VIII. 
5 5 Conſiſting of grave matter. 
W HILE innocence ind cheerful hope, in ſpite 


of the malice of fortune, cloſed the eyes of 
the gentle Amelia, on her homely bed, and ſhe en- 


joyed a ſweet and profound ſleep; the colonel lay 


reſtleſs all night on his down; his mind was affected 
with a kind of ague fit; ſometimes ſcorched up 
with flaming deſires, and again chilled with the 
coldeſt deſpair. . | | 7 
There is a time, I think, according to one of 
our poets, Ihen luſt und envy fleep. This, I ſup- 
poſe, is when they are well gorged with the food 
they moſt delight in; but while either of theſe are 
hungry, | 


Nor poppy, nor Mandragora, 
Nor all the drouſy ſyrups of the eaſt 


Will ever medicine them to ſlumber. 


The colonel was, at preſent, unhappily torment- 
ed by both theſe fiends. His laſt evening's conver- 
ſation with Amelia had done his buſineſs effectually. 
The many kind words ſhe had ſpoken to him, the 
many kind looks ſhe had given him, as being, ſhe 
conceived, the friend and preſerver of her huf- 
band, had made an entire conqueſt of his heart. 
Thus, the very love which ſhe bore him, as the 
_ perſon to whom her little family were to owe 
their preſervation and happineſs, inſpired him with 
thoughts of ſinking them all in the loweſt abyſs of 
ruin and miſery; and while ſhe ſmiled with all her 
ſweetneſs on the ſuppoſed friend of her hufband, 
ſhe was converting that friend into his moſt bitter 
enemy, 
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Friendſhip, take heed; if woman interfere, 
Be ſure the hour of thy deſtruction's near. 


Theſe are the lines of Vanbrugh; and the ſenti- 
ment is better than the poetry. To ſay the truth, 
as a handſome wife is the cauſe and cement of 
many falſe friendſhips, ſhe is often too liable to 
deſtroy the real ones. Fae © 5 
Thus the object of the colonel's luſt very plainly 
appears; but the object of his envy may be more 
difficult to diſcover. Nature and fortune had ſeemed 
to ſtrive with a kind of rivalſhip, which ſhould 
beſtow moſt on the colonel. © The former had given 
him perſon, parts, and conſtitution, in all which 
he was ſuperior almoſt to every other man. The 
latter had given him rank in life, and riches, both 
in a very eminent degree. Whom then ſhould this 
happy man envy ? Here, leſt ambition ſhould miſ- 
lead the reader to ſearch the palaces of the grear, 
we will direct him at once to Gray's-Inn-Lane; 
where in a miſerable bed, in a miſerable room, he 
will ſee a miſerable broken lieutenant, in a miſerable 
condition, with ſeveral heavy debts on his back, 
and without a penny in his pocket. This, and no 
other, was the object of the cdlonel's envy. And 
why ? becauſe this wretch was poſſeſſed of the affec- 
tions of a poor little lamb; which all the vaſt flocks 
that were within the power and reach of the colo- 
nel, could not prevent that glutton's longing for. 
And ſure this image of the lamb is not improperly 
adduced on this occaſion; for what was the colo- 
nel's deſire but to lead this poor lamb, as it were, 
to the ſlaughter, in order to purchaſe a feaſt of a 
few days by her final deſtruction, and to tear her 
away from the arms of one where ſhe was ſure of 
being fondled and careſſed all the days of her 
life. ? : 
| While 
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While the colonel was agitated with theſe 
thoughts, his greateſt comfort was, that Amelia 
and Booth were now ſeparated, and his greateſt ter- 
ror was of .their coming again together. From 
wiſhes therefore he began to meditate deſigns ; and 
ſo far was he from any intention of procuring the 
liberty of his friend, that he began to form ſchemes 
of prolonging his confinement, till he could procure 
ſome means of ſending him away far from her; in 
which caſe he doubted not but of ſucceeding in all 
he deſired, „ | 

He was forming this plan in his mind, when a fer 
vant informed him, that one ſerjeant Atkinſon 
deſired to ſpeak with his honour. The ſerjeant was 
immediately admitted; and acquainted the colonel, 
that if he pleaſed to go and become bail for Mr. 
Booth, another unexceptionable houſe-keeper would 
be there to join with him. This perſon the ſerjeant 
had procured that morning, and had, by leave of his 
wife, given him a bond of indemnification for the 
purpoſe. _ 23 a 

The colonel did not ſeem ſo elated with this news 
as Atkinſon expected. On the contrary, inſtead of 

making a direct anſwer to what Atkinſon ſaid, the 
colonel began thus: I think, ſerjeant, Mr. Booth 
© hath told me that you was foſter- brother to his lady. 
She is really a charming woman, and it is a thou- 
© ſand pities ſhe ſhould ever have been placed in the 
© dreadful fituation ſhe is now in. There is nothing 
ſo filly as for ſuhaltern officers of the army to 
marry, unleſs where they meet with women of 
very great fortunes indeed. What can be the 
event of their marrying otherwiſe, but entailing 
miſery and beggary on their wives and their poſte- 
rity ? . 

Ah! Sir!” cries the ſerjeant, * it is too late to 
think of thoſe matters now. To be ſure, my lady. 
might have married one of the top gentlemen in 
© the country; for ſhe is certainly one of the belt, 
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< as well as one of the handſomeſt women in the 
kingdom; and if ſhe had been fairly dealt by, 
would have had a very great fortune into the bar- 
© gain, Indeed, ſhe is worthy of the greateſt prince 
© in the world; and if I had been the greateſt prince 

© in the world, I ſhould have thought myſelf happy 
© with ſuch a wiſe; but ſhe was pleaſed to like the 
© heutenant, and certainly there can be no happi- 
© neſs in marriage without liking. 

© Lookee, ſerjeant, ſaid the ien, © you know 
© very well that I am the lieutenant” 8 friend. I 
© think I have ſhewn myſelf ſo.” 
Indeed, your honour hath,” quoth the ſerjeant, 
© more than once, to my knowledge.” | 

But I am angry with him for his imprudence, 

© greatly angry with him for his imprudence; and 
© the more ſo, as it - affects a lady of ſo much 
© worth.” 

She is, indeed, a lady of the night on, 
cries the ſerjeant. Poor dear lady, I knew her, 
© an't pleaſe your honour, from her infancy; and 
© the eee beſt-natured lady ſhe is, 
that ever trod on Engliſh ground: I have always 
© loved her as if ſhe was my own ſiſter.— Nay, ſhe 
© hath very often called me brother; and I have 
© taken it to be a greater honour than if I was to be 
called a general officer. 

What pity it is, ſaid the colonel, : aha this 
* worthy creature ſhould be expoſed to ſo much 
* miſery by the thoughtleſs behaviour of a man, 
< who, though I am his friend, I cannot help ſaying, 
© hath been guilty of imprudence, at leaſt, Why 
could he not live upon his half-pay ? What had 
© he to do to run himſelf into debt! in this outrage- 
< ous. manner? 

I I wiſh indeed,” cries he ſerjeant, « he had been 


a little more conſiderative; bury I hope, t this will 
be a warning to him.” 
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How am I ſure of that,” inſured the ended 
© or what reaſon is there to expect it? extrava- 
© gance is a vice of which men are not ſo eaſily 
«cured. I have thought a great deal of this mat- 
« ter, Mr. Serjeant; and upon the moſt mature de- 
liberation, J am of opinion that it will be better 
both for him and his poor lady, that he ould 

« ſmart a little more.” 

Four honour, Sir, to be ſure, is in the right,” 
replied the ſerjeant; but yet, Sir, if you will par- 
don me for ſpeaking, I hope you will be pleaſed 
© to conſider my poor lady's caſe. She ſuffers, all 
« this while, as much or more than the lieutenant ; 
for I know her ſo well, that I am certain ſhe will 
© never have a moment's eaſe till her huſband is out 
of confinement.” 

I know women better than you, ſarieats,! cries 
the colonel ; © they ſometimes place their affections 
on a huſband as children do on their nurſe ; but 
© they are both to be weaned. I know you, ſerjeant, 
to be a fellow of ſenſe as well as ſpirit, or I ſhould 
not ſpeak ſo freely to you; but I took a fancy to 
* you a. long time ago, and I intend to ſerve you; 
but firſt, I aſk you this queſtion, Is your attach- 
ment to Mr. Booth, or to his lady?“ 

« Certainly, Sir, faid the ſerjeant, © I muſt love 
* my lady beſt. Not but I have a great affection 
« for the lieutenant too, becauſe I know my lady 
* hath the ſame; and, indeed, he hath been always 
© very good to me, as far as was in his power. A 

lieutenant, your honour knows, can't do a great 
deal; but I have always found him my friend 
* upon all occaſions.” 
© You ſay true, cries the colonel, fa lieutenant 
can do but little; but I can do much to ſerve 
you, and will too But let me aſk you one queſtion 
Who was the lady whom I ſaw laſt night with 
Mrs. Booth at her + lodgings | ts 
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Here the ſerjeant bluſhed, and repeated, The 
aer 

© Ay, a lady, a woman, ' cries the colonel, © who 
* ſupped with us laſt night. She looked rather too 
© much like a gentlewoman for the miſtreſs of a 
F lodging-houſe.' 

The ſerjeant's cheeks glowed at this compliment 
to his wife, and he was juſt going to own her, when 
the colonel proceeded. <« I think I never ſaw in m 
© life ſo ill-looking, fly, demure a b——; I would 
© give ſomething, methinks, to know who ſhe 
5 was.” 

I don't know, indeed,” cries the ſerjeant, i in great 
confuſion. —* 1 know nothing about her.” 

<1 wiſh you would enquire,” ſaid the colonel, 
© and let me know her name, and likewiſe what ſhe 
< is. I have: a ſtrange curioſity to know, and let 
* me ſee you again this evening exactly at ſeven.” 
And will not your honour then go to the lieu- 
c tenant this morning ?” ſaid Atkinſon. 

© It is not in my power, anſwered the colonel; 
J am engaged another way. Beſides, there is no 
© haſte in this affair. If men will be imprudent, 
they muſt ſuffer the conſequences. Come to me 
cat ſeven, and bring me all the particulars you can 
* concerning that ill-looked jade I mentioned to 
you; far J am reſolved to know who ſhe is. And 
* ſo, good-morrow to you, ſerjeant; be aſſured 
11 Will take an opportunity to do ſomething for 
© YOu. 

Though. ſome readers may, perhaps, think the 
ſerjeant not unworthy of the freedom with which 
the colonel treated him, yet that haughty officer 
would have been very backward to have conde- 
ſcended to ſuch familiarity with one of his rank, 
had he not propoſed ſome 2 from it. In truth, 
he began to conceive hopes of making the ſerjeant 
inſtrumental to his deſign on Amelia; in other 


words, 
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words, to convert him into a pimp; an office in 
which the colonel had been ſerved by Atkinſon's 
betters ; and which, as he knew it was in his power 
very well to reward him, he had no apprehenſion 
that the ſerjeant would decline ; an opinion which 
the ſerjeant might have pardoned, though he had 
never given the leaſt grounds for it, ſince the colo- 
nel borrowed it from the knowledge of his own 
heart. This dictated to him, that he, from a bad 
motive, was capable of deſiring to debauch his 
friend's wife ; and the ſame heart inſpired him to 
hope that another, from another bad motive, might 
be guilty of the ſame breach of friendſhip in afſiſt- 
ing him. Few men, I believe, think better of 
others than of themſelves ; nor do they eaſily allow 
the exiſtence of any virtue of which they perceive 
no traces in their own minds; for which reaſon I 
have obſerved, that it is extremely difficult to per- 
ſuade a rogue that you are an honeſt man; nor 

would you ever ſucceed in the attempt by the 
ſtrongeſt evidence, was it not for the comfortable 
concluſion which the rogue draws, that he who 
proves himſelf to be honeſt, Proves himſelt to be a 
fool at the ſame time. 


CHAN N. | 
A curious chapter, from which a curious reader ma y 
draw ſundry obſervations. 


T HE ſerjeant retired from the colonel in a very 
dejected ſtate of mind; in which, however, we 
muſt We him a while, and return to Amelia; who, 
as ſoon as ſhe was up, had diſpatched Mrs. Arkin- 
{on to pay off her former lodgings, and to bring off 

all clothes and other moveables. 
The truſty meſſenger returned without perfonm 
ing her errand; for Mrs. Elliſon had loeked up all 
e her 
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her rooms, and was gone out very early that morn- 
iog, and the ſervant knew not whither ſhe was gone. 

The two ladies now ſat down to breakfaſt, toge- 
ther with Amelia's two children ; after which, 
Amelia declared ſhe would take a coach and viſit 
her kuſband. To this motion Mrs. Atkinſon ſoon 
agreed, and offered to be her companion. To ſay 
truth, I think it was reaſonable enough; and the 
great abhorrence which Booth had of ſeeing his wife 
in a bailiff's houſe, was, perhaps, rather too nice 
and delicate. 

When the ladies were both dreſt, and FRY going 
to ſend for their vehicle, a great knocking was 
heard at the door, and preſently Mrs. James was 
uſhered into the room. 

This viſit was diſagreeable enough to Amelia, as 
it detained her from the fight of her huſband, for 
which ſhe ſo eagerly longed. However, as ſhe had 
no doubt but that the viſit would be reaſonably 
ſhort, the reſolved to receive the lady with all the 
complaiſance in her power. 

Mrs. James now behaved herſclf fo very unlike 
the perſon that ſhe lately appeared, that it might 
have ſurpriſed any one who doth not know, that 
beſides that of a fine lady, which is all mere art and 
mummery, every ſuch woman hath ſome real cha- 
racter at the bottom, in which, whenever nature 
gets the better of her, ſne acts. Thus the fineſt 
ladies in the world will ſometimes love, and ſome- 
times ſcratch, according to their different natural 
diſpoſitions, with great fury and violence, though 
both of theſe are equally inconſiſtent with a fine 
lady s artificial character. 

Mrs. James then was at the bottom a very good- 
natured woman; and the moment ſhe heard of 
Amelia's misfortune, was ſincerely grieved at it. 
She had acquieſced on the very firſt motion with 
che colonel s deſign of inviting her to her houſe ; 


and 
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and this morning at breakfaſt, when he had ac- 
quainted her that Amelia made ſome difficulty in 
accepting the offer, very readily undertook to ga 
herſelf and perſuade her friend to accept the invi- 
tation. 

She now preſſed this matter with ſuch earneſtneſs; 
that Amelia, who was not extremely verſed in the 
art of denying, was hardly able to refuſe her impor- 
tunity; nothing, indeed, but her affection to Mrs. 
Atkinſon could have pr evailed on her to refuſe; that 
point, however, ſhe would not give up, and Mrs. 

Vn. at laſt, was contented with a promiſe, that 
as ſoon as their affairs were ſettled, Amelia, with 
her huſband and family, would make her a viſit, 
and ſtay ſome time with her in the country, whither | 
ſhe was ſoon to retire, 

Having obtained this promiſe, Mrs. James, after 
many very friendly profeſſions, took her leave; and 
ſtepping into her coach, reaſſumed the fine lady, 
and drove away to join her company at an auction. 

The moment ſhe was gohe, Mrs. Atkinſon, who 
had left the room upon the approach of Mrs, 
James, returned into it, and was informed 10 Amelia 
of all that had paſt. 

© Pray, Madam, ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon, © do this 
* colonel and his lady live, as it is called, well toge- 

ther?“ 

If you mean to aſk,' cries Amelia; c what 
© they are a very fond .couple, 1 muſt anſwer, that I 
© believe they are not. | 

© ] have been told,” ſays Mrs. Atkinſon, that 
© there have been inſtances of women who have be- 
© come bawds to their own huſbands, and the huſ- 
bands pimps for them.” 

« Fie upon it!” cries Amelia, © I hope there are 
© no ſuch people. Indeed, my dear, this 1 IS wee 
little too cenſorious.. 

Call it what you pleaſe,” anſwered Mrs. Arkin- 
ſon. It ariſes from my love to you, and my fears 


for 
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* for your danger. You know the proverb of a 
* burnt child; and if ſuch a one hath any good- 
nature, it will dread the fire, on the account of 
* others as well as on its own. And if I may ſpeak 
my ſentiments freely, I cannot think you will be 
© in ſafety at this colonel's houſe.” 

© I cannot but believe your apprehenſions to be 
* ſincere,” replied Amelia, and I muſt think myſelf 
© obliged to you for them; but I am convinced you 
are entirely in an error. I look on Colonel James 
as the moſt generous and beſt of men. He was a 
friend, and an excellent friend too, to my huſband, 
long before I was acquainted with him, and he 
© hath done him a thouſand good offices. What 
do you ſay of his behaviour yeſterday ? 

J wiſh, cries Mrs. Atkinſon, that his beha- 
£ viour to-day had been equal. What I am now 
* going to undertake is the moſt diſagreeable office of 
* triendſhip, but it is a neceſſary one, I mult tell 
© you therefore what paſt this morning between the 
< colonel and Mr. Atkinſon ; for though it will 
6 hurt you, you ought, on many accounts, to know 
it.“ Here ſhe related the whole, which we have 
recorded in the preceding chapter, and with which 
the ſerjeant had acquainted her, while Mrs. James 
was paying her viſit to Amelia. And as the ſerjeant 
had painted the matter rather in ſtronger colours 
than the colonel, ſo Mrs. Atkinſon again a little 
improved on the ſerjeant. Neither of theſe good 
people, perhaps, intended to aggravate any circum- 
ſtance; but ſuch is, I believe, the unavoidable 
conſequence of all reports. Mrs. Atkinſon, in- 
deed, may be ſuppoſed not to fee what related to 
James in the moſt favourable light, as the ſerjeant, 
with more honefty than prudence, had ſuggeſted to 
his wife, that the colonel had not the kindeſt opi- 
nion of her, and had called her a ſly and demure—; 
it is true, he omitted ill-· looking b; two words, 


_— are, perhaps, ſuperior to the patience of 20 
f | Jo 


—— 
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Job in petticoats that ever lived. He made 
amends, however, by ſubſtituting ſome other phraſes 
in their ſtead, not Sunn agreeable to a femme 
car. | 

It appeared to Amelia, from Mrs. Atkinſon's re- 
lation, that the colonel had groſsly abuſed Booth ta 
the ſerjeant, and had abſolutely refuſed to become 
his bail., Poor Amelia became a pale and motion- 
leſs ſtatue at this account. At length, ſhe cried, 
© If this be true, I and mine are all, indeed, un- 
done. We have no comfort, no hope, no friend 
* left. I cannot diſbelieve you. I know you would 
© not deceive me, Why ſhould you, indeed, de- 
* ceive me? But what can have cauſed this altera- 
tion ſince laſt night? Did I ſay or do any thing 
to offend him? 

Vou ſaid, and did rather, I believe, a great deal 
too much to pleaſe him,” anſwered Mrs. Atkin- 
ſon. © Beſides, he is not in the leaſt offended with 
you. On the contrary, - he aid many kind 
things 

© What can my poor love have done'?* ſaid 
Amelia. He hath not ſeen the colonel ſince laſt 
© night. Some villain hath ſet him againſt my 
, huſband ; he was once before ſuſpicious of ſuch 
i perſon. Some cruel une hath belied his 
F innocence Þ' _ 

© Pardon me, dear 8 ſaid Mrs. Atkin- 
lon, © I believe the perſon who hath injured the 
© captain with this friend of his, is one of the wor- 
« thieſt and beſt of creatures—Nay, do not be ſur- 

* priſed; the perſon I mean, is even your fair ſelf: 
* ture you would not be ſo dull in any other caſe; 


© but in this, gratitude, humility, modeſty, every 
f virtue ſhuts your eyes. : 


* Mertales bebetant viſus, 
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as Virgil ſays. What in the world can be more 
* conſiſtent, than his deſire to have you at his own 
* houſe ; and to keep your huſband confined in 
l another? all that he ſaid, and all that he did 

« yeſterday; and, what is more convincing to me 
© than both, all that he looked laſt night, are very 
* conſiſtent with both theſe deligns,” | 
0 Heavens!” cries Amelia, © you chill my 
blood with horror ! the idea freezes me to death; 
J cannot, muſt not, will not think it. Nothing 
© but eee ee forbid, I ſhould ever 
© have more conviction ! and did he abuſe my huſ- 
band! what! did he abuſe a poor, unhappy, diſ- 
© treſt_ creature; oppreſt, ruined, torn from his 
children, torn away from his wretched wife; the 
« honeſteſt, worthieſt, nobleſt, tendereſt, fondeſt, 
« beſt—' Here the burſt into an agony of grief, 
which exceeds the power of deſcription. 

In this ſituation, Mrs. Atkinſon was doing her 

utmoſt to ſupport her, when 2 moſt violent knock- 
ing was heard at the door, and immediately the-ſer- 
jeant ran haſtily into the room; bringing with him 
a cordial, which preſently relieved Amelia. What 
this cordial was, we ſhall inform the reader in due 
time. In the mean while, he muſt ſuſpend his 
curioſity ; and the gentlemen at White's may lay 
wagers, whether it was Ward' s pill, or Doctor 
James's powder. 

But before we cloſe this chapter, and return 
back to the bailiff's houſe, we muſt do our beſt to 
reſcue the character of our heroine from the dul- 
neſs of apprehenſion, which ſeveral of our quick- 
fig'ted readers may lay more heavily to her charge 


than was done by her friend Mrs. Atkinſon. 


I muſt inform, therefore, all ſuch readers, that 
it is not, becauſe innocence is more blind than 
guilt, that the former often overlooks and tumbles 
into the pit, which the latter foreſees and avoids. 
The truth 1 is, chat it is almoſt impoſſible guilt 2 

miis 
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miſs the diſcovering of all the ſnares in its way; 


as it is conſtantly prying cloſely into every corner, 
in order to lay ſnares for others. Whereas inno- 
cence, having no ſuch purpoſe, walks fearleſly and 
careleſly through life; and is conſequently liable to 
tread on the gins, which cunning hath laid to en- 
trap it. To ſpeak plainly, and without allegory or 
figure, it is not want of ſenſe, but want of ſuſpicion; 
by which innocence 1s often betrayed. Again, we 
often admire at the folly of the dupe, when we 

ſhould transfer our whole: ſurpriſe to the aſtoniſhing 
_ guilt of the betrayer. In a word, many an inno- 
cent perſon hath owed his ruin to this circumſtemce 
alone, that the degree of villany was ſuch as muſt 
have exceeded the faith of every man who was not 
himſelf a villain. | 


enn 
In which are many profound ſecrets of philoſophy. 


OO TH, having had enough of the author's 

company the preceding day, choſe now an- 
other companion. Indeed, the author was not very 
ſolicitous of a ſecond interview; for, as he could 
have no hope from Booth's pocket, ſo he was not 
likely to receive much increaſe to his vanity from 
Booth's converſation ; for, low as this wretch was in 
virtue, ſenſe, learning, birth and fortune, he was 


by no means low in his yanity. This paſſion, in- 


deed, was ſo high in him, and at the ſame time fo 


blinded him to his own demerits, that he hated 


every man, who did not either flatter him or give 
him money. In ſhort, he claimed a ſtrange kind 


of right; either to cheat all his acquaintance' of 


their praiſe, or to pick their pockets of their pence; 
in which latter caſe, he himſelf repaid very liberally 


E 


A very 
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A very little ſpecimen of ſuch a fellow muſt have 
ſatisfied a man of Mr. Booth's temper. He choſe, 
therefore, now to aſſociate himſelf with that gen- 
tleman, of whom Bondum had given ſo ſhabby a 
character. In ſhort, Mr. Booth's opinion of the 
bailiff was ſuch, that he recommended a man moſt, 
where he leaſt intended it. Nay, the bailiff, in the 
preſent inſtance; though he had drawn a malicious 
concluſion, honeſtly avowed; that this was drawn 
only from the poverty of the perſon ; which is ne- 
ver, I believe, any forcible diſrecommendation to 
a good mind ; but he muſt have had a very bad 
mind, indeed, who; in Mr. Booth's circumſtances, 
could have diſliked or deſpiſed another ann be- 
cauſe that other man was poor: 

Some previous converſation having paſt berireen 
this gentleman and Booth, in which they had both 
opened their ſeveral ſituations to each other; ; the 
former caſting an affectionate look on the latter, ex- 

reſt great compaſſion for his circumſtances; for 
which Booth thanking him, ſaid; © You muſt Have 
© a great deal of compaſſion, and be a very good 
© man; in ſuch a terrible ſituation as you deſcribe 
* yourſelf; to have any pity te ſpare for other 
© people: 

* My affairs; Sir,” anſwered the gentleman, © are 
very bad, it is true; and yet there is one circum- 
e ſtance, which makes you appear to me more the 
object of pity than I am to myſelf ; and it is 
this, that you muſt from your years be a novice 
in affliction; whereas I have ſerved a long ap- 
ͤprenticeſhip to miſery, and ought; by this time, 
to be a pretty good maſter of my trade. To ſay 
the truth; I believe, habit teaches men to bear 
the burthens of the mind, as it enures them to 
bear heavy burthens on their ſhoulders. With- 
© out uſe and experience; the ſtrongeſt minds and 
© bodies both will — under a 3 1 * 
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habit might render eaſy, and even 1 contempt- 
© ible. 

There is great juſtice,” cries Booth, © in the com- 
© pariſon; and, I think, I have myſelf experienced 
the truth of it; for I am not that Tyro in afflic- 
tion, which you ſeem to apprehend me. And, 
perhaps, it is from the very habit you mention, 
that I am able to ſupport my preſent misfortunes 
a little like a man. 

The gentleman ſmiled at this, and cried; , Ins 
deed, captain, you are a | young philoſopher. 
II think, cries Booth, I have ſome pretenſions 

© to that philoſophy which is taught by misfortanes; 
© and you ſeem to be of opinion, Sir, that is one of 
© the beſt ſchools of philoſophy.” el 
© I mean no more, Sir,' ſaid the 5 - than 
© that in the days of our affliction, we are inclined 
© to think more ſeriouſly, than in thoſe ſeaſons of 
© life, when we are engaged in the hurrying pur- 
© ſuits of buſineſs or pleaſure, when we have nei- 
© ther leiſure nor inclination to ſift and . examine 
«© things to the bottom. Now there are two con- 
ſiderations, which, from my having long fixed 
my thoughts upon them, have greatly ſupported 
me under all my afflictions. The one is the bre- 
© vity of life, even at its longeſt duration, which 

© the wiſeſt of men hath compared to the ſhort di- 
© menſion of a ſpan. One of the Roman poets 
compares it to the duration of a race; and another, 
© to the much ſhorter tranſition of a wave. 

© The ſecond conſideration is the uncertainty of 

© it. Short as its utmoſt limits are, it is far from 
being aſſured of reaching thoſe limits. The next 
day, the next hour, the next moment may be the 
end of our courſe. Now of what value is fo un- 
certain, fo precarious a ſtation? This conſide- 

* ration, indeed, however lightly it is paſſed over 
in our conception, doth, in a great meaſure, level 
* all fortunes and conditions ; ; and gives no man 
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© a right to triumph in the happieſt ſtate, or any 
© reaſon to repine in the moſt miſerable. Would 
the moſt worldly men fee this, in the light in 
© which they examine all other matters, they would 
© ſoon feel and acknowledge the force of this way 
© of reaſoning ; for which of them would give any 

© price for an eſtate, from which they were liable 
© to be immediately ejected; or, would they not 
© laugh at him as a madman, who accounted him- 
« ſelf rich from ſuch an uncertain poſſeſſion ! This 
© 1s the fountain, Sir, from which I have drawn my 

* philoſophy: Hence it is, that I have learnt to 
© look on all thoſe things, which are eſteemed the 
© bleſſings of life, and thoſe which are dreaded as 
© its evils, with ſuch a degree of indifferente, that 
* as I ſhould not be elated with poſſeſſing the for- 
© mer, ſo neither am I greatly dejected and de- 
© preſſed by ſuffering the latter. Is the actor 
refteemed happier, to whoſe lot it falls to play the 
< principal part, than he who plays the loweſt ? 
© and yet the drama may run twenty nights to- 
* gether, and by conſequence, may outlaft our 
© lives; but, at the beſt, life is only a little longer 
drama; and the buſineſs of the great ſtage is con- 
© b ſequently a little more ſerious than that which is 
rformed at the Theatre- royal. But even here, 

© the cataſtrophes and calamities which ate repre- 
« ſented, are capable of affecting us. The wiſeſt 
© men can deceive themſelves into feeling the 
© diſtreſſes of a tragedy, though they know them 
to be merely imaginary and the children will 
« often lament them as realities; what wonder 
© then, if theſe tragical ſcenes, which I allow to be 
<a little more ſerious, ſhould a little more affect 
< us? where then is the remedy,, but in the philoſo- 
phy I have mentioned; which, when once by a 
long courſe of meditation it is reduced to a habit, 
'* teaches us to ſet a juſt value on every thing; and 


* cures at once all __ wiſhes = abject fears, 
© al 
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« all violent joy and grief concerning objects which 
cannot endure long, and may not exiſt a mo- 
ment. 
Fou have expireſt yourſelf exrenety: well, : 
cries Booth, © and I entirely agree with the ;uſtice 
© of your ſentiments; but, however true all this 
* may be in theory, I ſtill doubt its efficacy in 

practice. And the cauſe of the difference between 


© theſe two is this; that we reaſon from our heads, 
c but act from our hearts: a 


Video meliora, probogue 3 
Deteriora fequor. Fe 


c Nothing can differ more widely tt than vile men and 
© fools, in their eſtimation of things; but as both 
act from their uppermoſt paſſion, they both often 
* aft alike. What comfort then can your philoſo- 

phy give to an avaricious man, who is | ron 
© of his riches ; ; or, to an ambitious: man, who is 
* ſtript of his power? to the fond lover, who is 
© torn from his miſtreſs ? or, to the tender huſband, 
who is dragged from his wife? Do you really 
© think, that any meditations on the ſhortneſs of 
„life will ſooth them in their afflictions? Is nor 
© this very ſhortneſs itſelf one of their afflictions? 
© and if the evil they ſuffer be a temporary depriva- 
tion of what they love, will they not think their 
© fate the harder, and lament the more, that they | 
© are to loſe any part of an enjoyment, to which 
© there is ſo ſhort and ſo uncertain a period? 

© I beg leave, Sir, faid the gentleman, * to diſ- 
* tinguiſh here. By philoſophy, I do not mean the 
bare knowledge of right and wrong; hut an en- 
© ergy, a habit, as Ariſtatle calls it; and this I do 
* firmly believe, with him and with the ſtoics, is 
© ſuperior to all the attacks of fortune. 
He was 1 when the bailiff came in, 


and in a ſurly tone bade them both De morrow ; ; 
1 85 ä I after 
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after which, he aſked the philoſopher, if he was 
prepared to go to Newgate ; for that he muſt carry 
him thither that afternoon. 

The poor man ſeemed very much tacked with 
this news. I hope, cries he, you will give a 
© little longer time, if not till the return of the 
© writ. But I beg you particularly, not to carry 
me thither to-day; for I expect my wife and chil- 
$ dren here in the evening. 

© I have nothing to do with wives and children,” 
cried the bailiff; 1 never deſire to ſee any WIVES 
and children here. I like no ſuch company. 

] intreat you, ſaid the priſoner, © give me an- 
* other day. I ſhall take it as a great obligation; 
© and you will diſappoint me in the cruelleſt manner 
in the world, if you refuſe me.” | 

© I can't help people's diſappointments,” « cries the 
bailiff, © I muſt conſider mytelf and my own family. 
© I know not where I ſhall be paid the money that's 
* due already, I can: t afford to . ee at 
c my own expence.' 

I don't intend it fhall be at your expence,' cries 
the philoſopher; © my wife is gone to raiſe money 
this morning, and J hope to pay you all I owe you 
© at her arrival. But we intend to ſup together to- 
< night at your houſe ; and if you ſhould remove me 
now, it would be the moſt a e12n diſappoint- 
ment to us both, and will make me the moſt mi- 
« ſerable man alive.” 

« Nay, for my part,” ſaid the bailiff, I don't 
* deſire to do any thing barbarous. I know how 

© to treat gentlemen with civility as well as another. 
And when people pay as they go, and ſpend their 
© money like gentizmen, I am ſure nobody can ac- 
« cuſe me of any incivility fince I have been in th 
office. And if you intend to be merry to-ni 
I am not the man that will prevent it Though l 

« ſay it, you may have as good a a his dreſt here 
* as at any rn, in town.“ Bo 
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Since Mr. Bondum is ſo kind, captain,” ſaid 
the philoſopher, © I hope for the fayour of your: 
0 company. J aſſure you, if it ever be my fortune 
© to go abroad into the world, I ſhall be proud of. 
© the honour of your acquaintance,” . — 
Indeed, Sir, cries Booth, it is an honour 1 
© ſhall be very ready to accept; but as for this 
© evening, I cannot help ſaying, I hope to be en- 
: affe U— ß oy fret as eb 
_ © I promiſe you, Sir, anſwered the other, I 
© ſhall rejoice at your liberty, though I am a loſer 
CRE SES wore hd I] 3 

© Why, as to that matter, cries Bondum with 
a ſneer, © I fancy, captain, you may engage your- 
«© ſelf to the gentleman without any fear of break- 
© ing your word; for I am very much miſtaken, if. 
© we part to-day.” 15 ona e wor 

© Pardon me, my good friend, ſaid Booth, © but 
] expect my bail every minute. 

© Lookee, Sir,* cries Bondum, I I don't love to 
t ſee gentlemen in an error. I ſhall not take the 
« ſerjeant's bail; and as for the colonel, I have 
© been with him myſelf this morning (for to be- 
© ſure 1 love to do all I can for gentlemen) ; and he 
told me, he could not poſſibly be here to- day; 
© beſides,, why ſhould I mince the matter; there is 
© more ſtuff in the office,” | 

© What do you mean by ſtuff ?? cries Booth, 

J mean that there is another writ,” anſwered 
the bailiff, at the ſuit of Mrs. Elliſon, the gentle- 
woman that was here yeſterday; and the attor- 
© ney that was with her, is concerned againſt you. 
© Some officers would not tell you all this; bu I 
© loves to ſhew civility to gentlemen, while they 
© behave themſelves as ſuch; . And I loves the 
« gentlemen, of the army in particular. I had like 
© to have been in the army myſelf once; but I 
© liked the commiſſion I have better. Come, cap- 
* tain, let not your noble courage be caft down; 

„5 I 3 ; © what 
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hat ſay you to a glaſs of white wine, or a tiff of 
punch, by way of whet ? ' woe T4 

I have told you, Sir, I never drink in the morn- 
ing, cries Booth a little peeviſhly. 

No offence, I hope, Sir,' ſaid the bailiff. I 
© hope I have not treated you with any incivility. 
I don't aſk any gentleman to call for liquor in 

my houſe, if he doth not chuſe it; nor I don't 

« defire any body to ſtay here longer than they have 
© a mind to ?— Newgate, to be ſure, is the place for 
all debtors that can't find bail. I knows what 
© civility is, and I ſcorn to behave myſelf unbe- 
© coming a gentleman ; but I'd have you conſider 
© that the twenty-four hours appointed by act of 
© parliament are almoſt out; and ſo it is time to 
© think of removing. As to bail, I would not have 
© you flatter yourſelf; for I knows very well there 
© are other things coming againſt you. Beſides, 
© the ſum you are already charged with is very 
© large, and I muſt ſee you in a place of ſafety. 
© My houſe is no priſon, though I lock up for a 
© little time in it. Indeed, when gentlemen are 
© gentlemen, and likely to find bail, I don't ſtand 
Ml 5 a day or two; but I have a good noſe at a bit 
© of carrion, captain; I have not carried ſo much 
© carrion to Newgate, without knowing the ſmell 
Jof it. 4 5 
I underftand not your can't, cries Booth ; © but 
©] did not think to have offended you ſo much by 
« refuſing to drink in a morning. 
© Offended me, Sir ?*- cries the bailiff. Who 
© told you ſo ? Do you think, Sir, if I want a glaſs 
- © of wine, I am under any neceſſity of aſking my 

© priſoners for it? Damn it, Sir, I'll ſhew you, I 

* {corn your words. I can afford to treat you with 
a glaſs of the beft wine in England, if you 
* 'comes to that He then pulled out a handful! 
of guineas, ſaying, © There, Sir, they are all my 
'* own; I owe no body a ſhilling. I am no beggar, 
+: | | 8 © nor 
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© nor no debtor. I am the King's officer, as well 
« as you, and I will ſpend guinea for guinea as long 
© as you pleaſe.' _ | a 
Harkee, raſcal, cries Booth, laying hold of 
the bailiff's collar. How dare:you treat me with 
© this inſolence? doth the law give you any autho- 
© rity to inſult me in my misfortunes ?? At which 
words he gave the bailiff a good ſhoye, and threw 
him from him, | $7 
© Very well, Sir,“ cries the bailiff, I will ſwear 
© both an aſſault and an attempt to a reſcue. - If 
© officers are to be uſed in this manner, there is an 
© end of all law and juſtice. But though I am not 
© a match for you myſelf, I have thoſe below that 
© are.” He then ran to the door, and called up 
two ill-looking fellows, his followers, whom, as 
ſoon as they entered the room, he ordered to ſeize 
on Booth, declaring he would immediately carry 
him to Newgate ; at the ſame time pouring out a 
vaſt quantity of abuſe, below the dignity of hiſtory 
to record. RES | 
Booth deſired the two dirty fellows to ſtand off, 
and declared he would make no reſiſtance, at the 
ſame time bidding the bailiff carry him wherever he 
durſt. | | 
I'll ſhew you what I dare, cries the bailiff; 
and again ordered the followers to lay hold of their 
priſoner, ſaying, © He has aſſaulted me already, 
and endeavoured a reſcue. I ſhan't truſt ſuch a 
fellow to walk at liberty. A gentleman, indeed! 
© ay, ay, Newgate is the propereſt place for ſuch 
gentry; as arrant Carrion as ever was Carried thi- 
ther. . „„ 
Ihe fellows then both laid violent hands on 
Booth, and the bailiff ſtept to the door to order a 
coach; when, on a ſudden, the whole ſcene was 
changed in an inſtant; for now the ſerjeant came 
| running, out of breath, into the room; and ſeeing . 
his friend, the captain, Coughly handled by two 
JET | n ll 
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III. Jocking fellows, without aſking any queſtions, 
ſtept briſkly up to his aſſiſtance, and inſtantly gave 
one of the aſſailants ſo violent a ſalute with his fiſt, 
that he directly meaſured his length on the floor. 
Booth having by this means his right arm at li- 
berty, was unwilling to be idle, or entirely to owe. 
his reſcue from both the ruffians to the ſerjeant ; he 
therefore imitated the example which his fiend had 
fer him, and with a luſty blow leyelled the other 
fellower with his companion on the ground. 
The bailiff roared out, A reſcue, a reſcue! to 
which the ſerjeant anſwered, There was no reſcue 
intended, * The captain, laid he, © wants no re- 
* ſcue, Here are ſome friends coming who will de- 
* liver him in a better manner,” 
The bailiff ſwore heartily he would carry him to 
Newgate, in ſpite of all the friends in the world. 
© You carry him to Newgate ! cried the ſerjeant, 
vrith the higheſt indignation, “ Offer but to lay 
© your hands on him, and I will knack your teeth 
F down your u ly jaws.*—— Then turning to Booth, 
he cried, —* They will be all here within a minute, 
Sir, we had much ado to keep my lady from com- 
© ing herſelf; but ſhe is at home in good health, 
£ longing to ſee your honour ; and I hope you will 
* be with her within this half hour.” 
And now three gentlemen entered the room; 
theſe were an attorney, the perſon whom the ſer- 
jeant had procured in the morning to be his bail 
with Colonel James, and laſtly, Doctor Harriſon 
himſelf. 

The bailiff no ſooner ſaw the attorney, with whom 
he was well acquainted (for the others he knew not) 
than he began, as the phraſe is, to pull in his horns, 
and ofdered the two 8 lowers, who were now got 

25 no their rings to walk down ſtairs, | 
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Indeed, doctor, cries Booth, © I did not ex- 

* pect to have been ſent hither by the gentleman 
« who did me that favour.' 
How ſo, Sir?” ſaid the doctor, you was ſent 
© hither by fome perſon, I ſuppoſe, to whom you 

vas indebted. This is the uſual place, I appre- 
chend, for creditors to ſend their debtors to. But 
you ought to be more ſurpriſed that the gentle- 
© man who ſent you hither is come to releaſe you. 
Mr. Murphy, you will perform all the neceſ- 
« ſary ceremonials. . 6 | 

The attorney then aſked the bailiff with how 
many actions Booth was charged; and was informed 
there were five beſides the Doctor's, which was 
much the heavieſt of all. Proper bonds were pre- 
ſently provided, and the doctor and the ſerjeant's 
friend ſigned them; the bailiff, at the inſtance of 
the attorney, making no objection to the bail, 

Booth, we may be aſſured, made a handſome 
ſpeech to the doctor for ſuch extraordinary friend- 
ſhip, with which, however, we do not think pro- 

er to trouble the reader; and now every thing 
nee ended, and the company ready to depart, the 
bailiff ſtepped up to Booth, and told him he hoped 
he would remember civility- money. 

I believe, cries Booth, © you mean incivility- 
money; if there are any fees due for rudeneſs, 1 
* myſt own you have a very juſt claim.“ 

] am ſure, Sir, cries the bailiff, © I have treated 
your honour with all the reſpect in the world; no 
* man, I am ſure, can charge me with uſing a 
© gentleman rudely. . I knows what belongs to a 
«< gentleman better; but you can't deny that two 

of my men have been. knocked down; and 1 
doubt not but, as you are a gentleman, you will 
© give them ſomething to Sinks: ROLLS RRP ee 

Booth was about to anſwer :with ſome paſſion, 
when the attorney interfered, and whiſpered in his 

ear, that it was uſual to make a compliment to the 
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officer, and that he had better comply with the 
cuſtom... 
1 che fellow had treated me civilly,” ated 
Booth, * I ſhould have had no objection to comply 
with a bad cyſtom in his favour; but I am re- 
© ſolved, I will never reward a man for uſing me 
ill, and I will nat agree to give him a _—_ * 

c thing,” 8 
Tis very well, Sir, ſaid the bailiff, | 7 A am 
« rightly ſerved for my good-nature ; but if it had 
© been to do again, I would have taken care you 
© ſhould not have been bailed this day.” 
Doctor Harriſon, to whom Booth referred the 
edule, after giving him a ſuccinct account of what 
had paſt, declared the captain to be in the right. 
He faid it was a moſt horrid impoſition, that ſuch 
_ fellows were ever ſuffered to prey on the neceſſitous; 
but that the example would be much worſe to re- 
ward them where they had behayed themſelves ill. 
And I think,” ſays he, © the bailiff is worthy of 
great rebuke for what he hath juſt now ſaid; in 
which I hope he hath boaſted of more power than 
* is in him. We do, indeed, with great juſtice and 
« propriety, value ourſelves on our freedom, if the 
« liberty of the ſubject depend on the pleaſure of 
« ſuch fellows as theſe.” 
© It is not ſo neither 8 cries the 1 
© But cuſtom hath eſtabliſhed a preſent or fee to 
them at the delivery of a priſoner, which they 
call civility-money, and expect as in a manner 
their due, though in reality they have no right.“ 
* But will any man, cries Doctor Harriſon, 
after what the captain hath told us, ſay that the 
* bailiff hath behaved himſelf as he ought; and 
if he had, is he to be rewarded for not acting in 
© an unchriſtian and inhuman manner? it is pity, 
that inſtead of a cuſtom of feeing them out of 
© the' pockets of the poor and wretched, when they 
C FOR nat behave EN il, there was not bath 
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© law and a practice to > wr them ſeverely when 

they do. In the preſent caſe, I am ſo far from 

agreeing to give the bailiff a ſhilling, that, if 
© there be any method of puniſhing him for his 
* rudeneſs, I ſhall be heartily glad to ſee it put in 
© execution; for there are none whoſe conduct 
« ſhould be ſo ſtrictly watched as that of theſe ne- 
ceſſary evils in the ſociety, as their office concerns, 
tor the moſt part, thoſe poor creatures who cannot 
do themſelves juſtice, and as they are generally 
the worſt of men who undertake it.? 

The bailiff then quitted the roam, muttering that 
he ſhould know better what to do another time; 
and ſhortly after Booth and his friends left the houſe; 
but as they were going out, the author took Doc- 
for n on aſide, and ſlipt a receipt into his hand, 


which the doctor returned, ſaying he never fub- 
{ſcribed when he neither knew the work nor the au- 
thor ; but that if he would call at his lodgings, he 


would be very willing to give all the encouragement Of 
to merit which was in his power. 


The author took down the doctor's name and di- 
rection, and made him as many bows as he would 
have done had he carried off the half guinea, for 
which he had been fiſhing. 

Mr. Booth then took his leave of the philoſq · 
e and e with the reſt of his * ; 
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In which the hiſtory looks backwards. 


E FORE we proceed. farther with our hiſ- 
B tory, It may be proper to look back a little, 
| in order to account for the late conduct of 
Doctor Harriſon ; which, however inconſiſtent it 
may have hitherto appeared, when examined to the 
bottom, will be found, I apprehend, to be truly con- 
gruous with all the rules of the moſt perfect prudence, 
as well as with the moſt conſummate goodneſs. 
We have already partly ſeen in what light Booth 
had been repreſented to the doctor abroad. Indeed, 
the accounts which were ſent of the captain, as well 
by the curate as by a gentleman of the neighbour- 
hood, were much groſſer and more to his diſadyan- 
tage, than the doctor was pleaſed to ſet them forth 
in his letter to the perſon accuſed. What ſenſe he 
had of Booth's conduct, was, however, manifeſt by 
that letter. Nevertheleſs he reſolved to ſuſpend his 
final judgment till his return ; and though he cen- 
ſured him, would not abſolutely condemn him 
without ocular demonſtration. _ 5 

The doctor on his return to his pariſh, found all 
the accuſations which had been tranſmitted to him; 
confirmed by many witneſſes, of which the curate's 
Wife, who had been formerly a friend to 9 ä 
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and ſtill preſerved the outward appearance of friend- 
ſhip, was the ſtrongeſt. She introduced all with, 
« 1 am ſorry to fay it, and it is friendſhip which 
ce bids me ſpeak; and it is for their good it ſhould 
© be told you; after which beginnings, ſhe never 
concluded a ſingle ſpeech without ſome horrid ſlan- 
der and bitter invective. 

Beſides the malicious turn which was given to 
theſe affairs in the country, which were owing a 
good deal to misfortune, and ſome little perhaps 
to imprudence, the whole neighbourhood rung with 

ſeyeral groſs and ſcandalous lies, which were merely 
the inventions of his enemies, and of which the 
ſcene was laid in London fince his abſence. 

Poiſoned with all this malice, the doctor came to 
town, and learning where Booth lodged, went to 
make him a viſit. Indeed, it was the doctor, and 
no other who had been at his lodgings that even- 
ing when Booth and Amelia were walking in the 
Park; and concerning which the reader may be 


\ 


pleaſed to remember ſo many ſtrange and odd con- 


jectures. 


Here the doctor ſaw the little gold watch, and all 
thoſe fine trinkets with which the noble lord had 
| Preſented the children; and which, from the an- 
ſwers given him by the poor ignorant, innocent 
girl, he could have no doubt had been purchaſed 
within a few days by Amelia. Po 

This account tallied ſo well with the ideas he had 
imbibed of Booth's extravagance in the country, 
that he firmly believed both the huſband and wite 
to be the vaineſt, ſillieſt, and moſt unjuſt people 
alive. It was, indeed, almoſt incredible, that two 
rational beings ſhould be guilty of ſuch abſurdity ; 
but monſtrous and abſurd as it was, ocular demon- 
{tration appeared to be the evidence againſt them. 
The doctor departed from their lodgings en- 
raged at this ſuppoſed diſcovery, and unhappily for 
Booth, was engaged to ſupper that very we 
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with the country 8 of whom Booth had 
rented a farm. As the poor captain happened to 
be the ſubject of converſation, and occaſioned their 
comparing notes, the account which the doctor 
gave of what he had ſeen that evening, ſo incenſed 
the gentleman to whom Booth was likewiſe a debtor, 
that he vowed he would take a writ out againſt 
him the next morning, and have his body alive or 
dead. And the doctor was at laſt perſuaded to do 
the ſame. Mr. Murphy was thereupon imme- 
| diately ſent for, and the doctor in his preſence re- 
peated again what he had ſeen at his lodgings, as 
the foundation of his ſuing him, which the attor- 
ney, as we have before ſeen, had blabbed to At- 
kinſon. 

But no ſooner did the doctor hear chat Booth was 
arreſted, than the wretched condition of his wife 
and family began to affect his mind. The chil- 
dren, who were to be utterly undone with their 
father, were intirely innocent; and as for Amelia 
herſelf, though he thought he had moſt convincing 
proofs of very blameable levity; yet his former 
friendſhip and affection to her were buſy to invent 
every excuſe, till, by very heavily loading the huſ- 
band, they lightened the ſuſpicion againſt the wife. 

In this temper of mind, he reſolved to pay Ame-. 
ha a ſecond viſit, and was on his way to Mrs. El- 
liſon, when the ſerjeant met him, and made him- 
ſelf known to him. The doctor took his old ſe.- 
vant into a coffee-houſe, where he received from 
him fuch an account of Booth and his family, that 
he deſired the ſerjeant to ſhew him preſently to 
Amelia; and this was the cordial which we men- 
tioned at the end of the ninth chapter of the pre- 
ceding book. 

The doctor betime ſoon ſatisfied concerning the 
trinkets which had given him ſo much uneaſineſs, 
and which had brought ſo much miſchief on the 
head of poor. Booth. Amelia likewiſe gave the 
. doctor 
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doctor ſome ſatisfaction as to what he had heard 
of her huſband's behaviour in the country; and aſ— 
ſured him, upon her honour, that Booth could ſo 
well anſwer every complaint againſt his conduct, 
that ſhe had no doubt but that a man of the doc- 
' tor's juſtice and candour would entirely e a him, 
and would conſider him as an innocent unfortunate 
man, who was the object of a good man's com- 
paſſion, not of his anger or reſentment. 
This worthy clergyman, who was not deſirous of 
finding proofs to condemn the captain, or to juſ- 
tify his own vindictive proceedings, but, on. the 
contrary, rejoiced heartily in every piece of evi- 
dence which tended to clear up the character of 
his friend, gave a ready ear to all which Amelia 
ſaid. To this, indeed, he was induced by the love 
he always had for that lady, by the good opinion 
he entertained of her, as well as by pity for her 
preſent condition, than which nothing appeared 
more miſerable; for he found her in the higheſt 
agonies of grief and deſpair, with her two little 
children crying over their wretched mother. Theſe 
are, indeed, to a well-diſpoſed mind, the moſt tra- 
gical ſights that human nature can furniſh, and 
afford a juſter motive to grief and tears in the be- 
holder, than it would be to ſee all the heroes who 
have ever infeſted the earth, hanged all together in 
a ſtring. | 5 
Ihe doctor felt this ſight as he ought. He im- 
mediately endeavoured to comfort the afflicted; in 
which he ſo well ſucceeded, that he reſtored to Ame- 
lia ſufficient ſpirits to give him the ſatisfaction we 
have mentioned; after which, he declared he would 
go and releaſe her huſband ; which he accordingly 
did, in the manner we have above related. 
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„n which the bifory (Hoes forward. 


E now return to that period of our hiſtory; 
to which we had brought it at the end of our 
laſt book. : 

Booth and his friends arrived from the bailiff 's, 

at the ſerjeant's lodgings ; where Booth immediately 
ran up ſtairs to his Amelia; between whom 1 ſhall 
not attempt to deſcribe the meeting. Nothing cer- 
tainly was ever more tender or more joyful. This 
however I will obſerve, that a very few of theſe 
exquiſite moments, of which the beſt minds only 
are, capable, do, in reality, oyerbalance the longeſt 
enjoyments which can ever fall to the lot of the 
worſt. 
Whilſt Booth and his wife were feaſting their 
ſouls. with the moſt delicious mutual endearments, 
the doctor was fallen to play with the two little 
children below ſtairs. While he was thus engaged, 
the little boy did ſomewhat amiſs ; upon which 
the doctor ſaid, * If you do ſo any more, I will 
* take your papa away : from you again.'—* Again 
Sir,“ ſaid the child, © why, was it you then that 
© took away my papa before?“ © Suppoſe it was, 
ſaid the doctor, © would not you forgive me:?“ 
Fes, cries the child, I would forgive you; be- 
© cauſe a chriſtian muſt forgive every body; but I 
c ſhould hate you as long as ; 1 live.“ 

The doctor was ſo pleaſed with the boy's anſwer, 
that he caught him in his arms, and kiſſed him, 
at which time, Booth and his wife returned. The 
doctor aſked, which of them was their ſon's inſtructor 
in his religion ; Booth anſwered, that he muſt con- 
feſs Amelia had all the merit of that kind. 1 
© ſhould have rather thought he had learnt of his 
« father,” cries the doctor, for he ſeems a good 
„er- 
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« ſaldier-like chriſtian, and profeſſes to hate his 
© enemies with a very good grace © 

How, Billy !* cries Amelia. I am ſure I did 
© not teach you ſo.” _ „„ 

I did not ſay I would hate my enemies, Madam,” 
cries the boy. © I only ſaid I would hate papa's 
© enemies; ſure, Mamma, there 1s no harm in that; 
© nay, I am ſure there is no harm in it; for I have 
© heard you ſay the ſame thing a thouſand times.” 

The doctor ſmiled on the child, and chucking 
him under the chin, told him, he muſt hate no- 
body; and now Mrs. Atkinſon, who had provided 
2 dinner for them all, deſired them to walk up; and 
„5% „ 

And now it was that Booth was firſt made ac- 
quainted with the ſerjeant's marriage; as was Dr. 
Harriſon, both of whom greatly felicitated him 
V 1 f 

Mrs. Atkinſon, who was, perhaps, a little more 
confounded than ſhe would have been had ſhe mar- 
ried a colonel, ſaid, If I have done wrong, Mrs. 
© Booth is to anſwer for it; for ſhe made the 
match; indeed, Mr, Atkinſon, you are greatly 
© obliged. to the character which this lady gives of 

you. I hope he will deſerve it, ſaid the doctor, 
© and if the army hath not corrupted a good boy, 
< I believe I may anſwer for him.” | 

While our little. company were enjoying that 
happineſs'which never fails to attend converſation, 
where all preſent are pleaſed with each other, a 
viſitant arrived, who was, perhaps, net very wel- 
come to any of them. This wag no other than Co- 
lonel James, who entering che room with much 
gaiety, went directly up to h, embraced him, 
and expreſſed great ſatisfaction at finding him there; 
he then made an apology for not attending him in 
the morning, which, he ſaid, had been impoſſible 
and that he had, with the utmoſt difficulty, put off 
ſome buſineſs of great conſequence in order to ſerve 

4 / him 
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him this afternoon ; © but I am glad on your ac- 
count, cried be to Booth, chat my preſence was 
© not neceſſ. 

Booth himſelf was extremely fatisfied with this 
declaration, and failed not to return him as man 
thanks as he would have deſerved, had he per- 
formed his promiſe ; but the two ladies were not 
quite ſo well ſatisfied, As for the Jet, he had 
ſlipt out of the room when the colonel entered, not 
entirely out of that baſhfulneſs which we have re- 
marked him to be tainted with; but, indeed, from 
what had paſt in the morning, he hated the fight 

of the colonel, as well on the account of his wife 
as on that of his REAR... 
The doctor, on the contrary, on whith he had 
formerly heard from#both Amelia and her huſband 
of the colonel's generoſity and friendſhip, had built 
ſo good an opinion of him, that he was very much 
pleaſed with ſeeing him, and took the firſt oppor- 
tunity of telling him ſo. Colonel, ſaid the' OC- 
tor, © have not the happineſs of being known to 
ou! but I have long been deſirous of an ac- 
uaintance with a gentleman, in whoſe com- 
| © mendation I have heard ſo much from ſome pre- 
© ſent.” The colonel made a proper anfwer to this 
compliment, and they ſoon entered into'a familiar 
converſation together; for the doctor was not diffi- 
cult of acceſs; indeed, he held the ſtrange reſerve, 
which is uſually practiſed ; in this nation between 
people who are in any degree ftrangers to each 
other, to be very unbecoming the chriſtian cha- 
racter. * 
The two ladies ſoon left the room; and the 
remainder of the viſit, which was not very long, 
paſt in diſcourſe on various common ſubjects, not 
worth recording. In the concluſion, the colonel 
invited Booth and his lady, and the doctor, to dine 
with him the next day. * 
0 
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Io give Colonel James his due commendation, 
he had ſhewn à great command of himſelf, and 
great preſence of mind on this occaſion ; for, to 
ſpeak the plain truth, the viſit was intended to 
Amelia alone; nor did he expect, or, perhaps, de- 
fire, any thing leſs than to find the captain at home. 
The great joy which he ſuddenly conveyed into 
his countenance at the unexpected ſight of his 
friend; is to be attributed to that noble art which is 
taught in thoſe excellent ſchools called the ſeveral 
courts of Europe. By this, men are enabled to 
dreſs out their countenances as much at their own 
pleaſure, as they do their bodies; and to put on 
friendſhip with as much eaſe as they can a laced 
coat; LAID LY | | 
When the colonel and doctor were gone, Booth 
acquainted Amelia with the invitation he had re- 
ceived. She was ſo ſtruck with the news, and be- 
trayed ſuch viſible marks of confuſion and uneaſi- 
neſs, that they could not have eſcaped Booth's ob- 
ſervation, had ſuſpicion given him the leaſt hint to 
remark ; but this, indeed, is the great optic glaſs 
helping us to diſcern plainly almoſt all that paſſes in 
the minds of others, without ſome uſe of which 
nothing is more purblind than human nature. 
Amelia having recovered from her firſt perturba- 
tion, anſwered, My dear, I will dine with you 
* wherever you pleaſe to lay your commands on 
© me.'— I am obliged to you, my dear.ſoul,” cries 
Booth, © your obedience ſhall be very eaſy ; for my 
command will be, that you ſhall always follow 
your own inclinations.” © My inclinations,” an- 
f ered ſhe; would, I am afraid, be too unreaſon- 
* able a confinement to you; for they would al- 
ways lead me to be with you and your children, 
© with at moſt a ſingle friend or two, now and then.” 
O, my dear!” replied he, large, companies give 
© us a greater reliſh for our own ſociety when we 
* return to it; and we ſhall be extremely merry, for 
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Doctor Harriſon dines with us.“ * I hope you 
© will, my dear, cries ſhe; © but I own I ſhould 
© have been better pleaſed to have enjoyed a few 
© days with yourſelf and the children, with no other 

© perſon but Mrs. Atkinſon, for whom I have con- 
< ceived a violent affection, and who would have 
* en us but little interruption. However, it 

you have promiſed, I muſt undergo the penance.” 
© Nay, child,” cried he, I am ſure I would have 
© refuſed, could I have gueſſed it had been in the 
© leaſt diſagreeable to you; though I know your 
© objeQtion.'—* Objection!' cries: Amelia, eagerly, 
I have no objection. ' © Nay, nay, ſaid he, come, 
© be honeſt, I know your objection, though you are 
6 unwilling to own it.“ © Good Heavens cried 
Amelia, frightened, © what do you mean? what 
© objeftion ?' © Why, anſwered he, to the com- 
© pany of Mrs. James; and I muſt confeſs ſhe 
© hath not behaved to you lately as you might have 
expected; but you ought to paſs all that by for 
« the ſake of her huſband, to whom we have both 
© ſo many obligations; who is the worthieſt, ho- 
© neſteſt, and moſt generous fellow in the univerſe, 
< and the beſt friend to me that ever man had.” 

Amelia, who had far other ſuſpicions, and began 
to fear that her huſband had diſcovered them, was 
highly pleaſed, when ſhe ſaw him taking a wrong 
ſcent. She gave, therefore, a little into the deceit, 
and acknowledged the truth of what he had men- 
tioned; but ſaid, that the pleaſure ſhe ſhould have 
in complying with his deſires, would highly recom- 
pence any diſſatisfaction which might ariſe on any 
other account; and ſhortly after ended the conver- 
fation on this ſubject, with her cheerfully promiſing 
to fulfil his promiſe. 

In reality, poor Amelie had now a moſt unplea- 
ſant taſk ro undertake; for ſhe thought it abſolutely 
neceſſary to conceal from her huſband the opinion 

| "he had conceived of the colonel. For, as ſhe 
| 6 knew 
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knew the career as well of her huſband as of 
his friend, or rather enemy (both being often ſyno- 
nymous in the language of the world), ſhe had the 
utmoſt reaſon to apprehend ſomething very fatal 
might attend her huſband's entertaining the ſame 
chought of Pm: which, filled and tormented her 
own breaſt. 7 
And as fe knen that nothing but cheſe beg ts 
could juſtify. the leaſt unkind, or, indeed, che caſt 
reſerved behaviour to James, who had, in all 
pearance, conferred” the greateſt obligations uf 
Booth and herſelf, ſne was reduced to a dilemma, 
the moſt dreadful chat can attend a virtuous woman, 
as it often gives the higheſt triumph, and ſome⸗ 
times no little ee to the men ay 2e ion 
gallantry. _ 
In ſhort, to —_ iving any unkhrags! to her 
huſband, Amelia was Heck to act in a manner, 
which ſhe was conſcious muſt give encouragement 
to the colonel ; a ſituation which, perhaps, requires 
as great prudence and delicacy, as any in which 
the heroic part of the female W can be ex- 
n een 5 | | 3 8 
CHAP. 4 CORN 13 


4 converſation between Dr. Harriſon Lane others, 


HE next day, Booth and his lady with hs 

doctor, met at Colonel James's, where Co- 
hn Bath likewiſe made one of the company. 
Nothing very remarkable paſſed at dinner, or 
till the ladies withdrew. - During this time, how 
ever, the behaviour of Colonel James was ſuch as 
gave ſome uneaſineſs to Amelia, who well under- 
ſtood his meaning, though the particulars were too 
refined and ſubtle to be nen by any other Pre- 


ſent. [IT 
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When the ladies were gone, which was as ſoon 
as Amelia could prevail on Mrs. James to depart, 
Colonel Bath, who had been pretty briſk; with 
Champagne at dinner, ſoon began to diſplay. his 
-magnanimity. * My brother tells me, young gen- 

-© tleman,'. ſaid he to Booth, that you have been 
© uſed very ill lately by ſome raſcals; and I have 
no doubt but you will do yourſelf juſtice.” | 

Booth anſwered, that he did not know what. he 

meant. Since I muſt mention it then, | cries the 
colonel, © I hear you have been arreſted; and 1 
© think you know what ſatisfaction is to be required 
« by a-man of honour.” 
I I beg, Sir,“ fays the doctor, © no more may be 
mentioned of that matter. I am convinced, no 
< ſatisfaction will be required of the captain, il he 
is able to give it. 

© I do not underſtand what you mean by able, 
cries the colonel.— To which the doctor anſwered, 
5 Nerz it was of too tender a nature to ſpeak more of. 

© Give me your hand, doctor, cries the colonel; 
« «1 fee you are a man of henour, though you wear 
© a gown. It is, as you ſay, a matter of a tender 
© nature. Nothing, indeed, is ſo tender as a man's 
© honour. Curſe my liver, if any man; I mean, 
s that is, if any gentleman, was to arreſt me- 
© would as ſurely cut his throat as—' 

How, Sir!“ ſaid the doctor, © would you 
< compenfate one breach of the law by a muck 

XK thera and pay your debts by committing mur- 
© der?” 

Why do you mention law between gentlemen ?” 
fays the colonel. © A man of honour wears his law 
© by his ſide; and can the reſentment of an affront 
make a gentleman guilty of murder? and what 

« greater affront can one man caſt upon another, 
© than by arreſting him? I am convinced, that he 
© who would put up an 8 would put up a flap 
in the face. 


Here 
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Here the colonel looked extremely fierce, and 


the divine ſtared with aſtoniſhment at this doctrine 3 
when Booth, who well knew the impoſſibility of 
oppoſing the colonel's humour with ſucceſs, began 
to play with it; and having firſt conveyed a private 
wink to the doctor, he ſaid, there might be caſes 
undoubtedly where ſuch an affront ought to be re- 
ſented ; but that there were others, where any re- 


ſentment was impracticable : © As for inſtance,' ſaid 


he, © where the man is arreſted by a woman.“ | 

I could not be. ſuppoſed to mean that caſe,” 
cries the colonel ; © and you are convinend I did not 
© mean it. 


© To put an end to this diſcourſe at once, Sir,“ 


ſaid the doctor, I was the plaintiff, at whoſe ſuit 


© this gentleman was arreſted,” 


Was you ſo, Sir!” cries the ene! then 1 


© have no more to ſay. Women and the clergy are 
upon the ſame footing. The long-robed gentry 
© are exempted from the laws of honour.” 

J do not thank you for that exemption, Sir,“ 
cries the doctor; * and if honour and fighting are, 
* as they ſeem to be, ſynonymous words with you, 
© I believe there are ſome clergymen, who, in de- 
* fence of their religion, or their country, or their 
© friend, the only juſtifiable cauſes of fighting, ex- 
© cept bare ſelf-defence, would fight as brayely as 


2 colonel ; and that without being paid 
© for it,” 


; Sir, you are privileged, 4 fays the colonel, with 


great dignity ; * and you have my leave to ſay what 
£ you PE. I reſpect your order, ns you cannot 
© offend me. 

I I will not offend you, colonel, cries the dac- 
tor; and our order is very much obliged to you, 
© ſince you profeſs ſõ much reſpect to us, and pay 
* none to our maſter.” 

What maſter, Sir!“ fad the colonel, 
1 XK 3 e That 
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That Maſter,” anſwered the doctor, © whohath 
0 expreſsly forbidden all that cutting of thront to 
s which you diſcover ſo much inclination.” 

O!] your ſervant, Sir, ſaid the colonel ; © 1 ſee 
8 what you are driving at; but you ſhall not per- 
* ſuade me to think, that Feen forces me to de 
© coward.“ 

41 deteſt and deſpiſe the name as mw; as you 
can, ' cries the doctor; © but you have a wrong 
idea of the word, colonel. What were all the 
* Greeks and Romans? were theſe cowards? ' and 
yet, did you ever hear of this butchery, which we 
* call duelling, amon them? | 

© Yes, indeed, have I,? cries the colonel. r What 
«elſe is all Mr. Pope 8 Homer full of, but duels? 
© Did not, what's his name, one of the Agamem- 
©nons fight with that paultry raſcal Paris? and 
© — with, what d' ye call him there; and 
Hector with, I forget his name, he that was 
Achilles's boſom- friend; and afterwards with 
* Achilles himſelf ? Nay, "and in Dryden's Virgil, 
© is there any thing almoſt beſides fighting? 
© You are a man of learning, colonel,” cries the 
doctor, but — 

© I thank you for that compliment, ſaid the . 
nel. © No, Sir, I do not pretend to learning; 
© but J have ſome little reading, and J am not 
© aſhamed to own it.” 

But are you ſure, colonel,” cries the doctor, 
that you have not made a ſmall miſtake? for I am 
© apt to believe, both Mr. Pope and Mr. Dryden 

© (though I cannot ſay I ever read a word of either 
* of them), ſpeak of wars between nations, and not 
© of private duels; for of the latter, I do not re- 
member one ſingle inſtance in all the Greek and 
Roman ſtory. In ſhort," it is a modern cuſtom, 
introduced by barbarous nations ſince the times of 
Chriſtianity; though it is a direct and audacious 
* defiance of the chriſtian law, and is * 

| muc 
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c much more ſinful in us, than 1 it would have been 
in the heathens.” 

Drink about, doctor, cries the colonel and 
« let us call a new cauſe; for 1 perceive we ſhall 
never agree on this. You are a churchman, and 
] don't expect you to ſpeak your mind.” 
We are both of the ſame church, I hope, cries 
the doctor. 

I am of the church of England, Sir, anſwered 
the colonel, and will fight for it to the laſt drop of 
s my blood.” | 
_ © It is very generous in you, colonel,” cries the 
doctor, c to fight ſo zealouſly for a religion 15 which 
you are to be damned. 

It is well for you doctor, eries the colonel, 
that you wear a gown; for, by all the dignity of 
ga man, if any other perſon had ſaid the words you 
* have Juſt uttered, I would have made him eat 
them Ay, dn me, and my ſword into the 
“ bargain.” 

Booth began to be apprehenſive, that this diſp ute 
might grow too warm; in which caſe he feared thin 
the colonel's honour, together with the Champagne, 
might hurry him ſo far, as to forget the reſpect due, 
and which he profeſſed to pay, to the ſacerdotal 
robe. Booth, therefore, interpoſed between the diſ- 
putants, and ſaid, that the colonel had very rightly 
propoſed to call a new ſubject ; for that it was im- 
poſlible to reconcile accepting a challenge with the 
Chriſtian religion, or refuſing it, with the modern 
notion of honour. And you mult allow it, doc- 
tor, ſaid he, © to be a very hard injunction for a 
man to become infamous; and more eſpecially 
© for a ſoldier, who 1 is to loſe his bread into the bar- 
f gain.“ 

Ay, Sir,* ſays the colonel, with an air I tri- 
umph, © What ſay you to that! mow | 

Why, I ſay,” cries the doctor, © that it is much 
8 harder to be damned on the other ſide.” 

K 4 c That 
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That may be, ſaid the colonel ; but dn me, 
if I would take an affront of any man breath- 
8 < Is for all that. And yet I believe myſelf to be 
. a chriſtian as wears a head. My maxim 
© is, Never to give an affront, nor ever to take one; þ 
and I ſay, that is the maxim of a good chriſtian; 
© and no man ſhall eyer perſuade me to the con- 
© trary.' - 
+ © Well, Sir,” ſaid the doctor, ſince that! is your 
F reſolution, Thope no man will ever give vou an 
c affront.” 

J am obliged to you for Four: ho doctor, 
cries the colonel, with a ſneer; © and he that doth, 
© will be obliged to you for lending him your gown; 
_ © for, by the dignity of a man, nothing out of pet- 

« ticoats, I believe, dares affront me.“ 
Colonel James had nat hitherto joined in the diſ- 
courſe. In truth, his thoughts had been otherwiſe 
employed; nor is it very difficult for the reader to 
gueſs what had been the ſubject of them. Being 
 waked, however, from his reverie, and having heard 


the two or three laſt ſpeeches, he turned to his bro- 


ther, and aſked him, why he would introduce ſuch a 
topic of converſation before a gentleman of Dr. 
Harriſon's character ? 

Brother, cried Bath, J own it was wrong, 
* and I aſk the doctor's pardon; I know not how 
© it happened to ariſe; for you know, brother, 1 
am not uſed to talk of theſe matters. They are 
generally poltropps that do, I think I need not 
© be beholden to my tongue to declare I am none, 
© I have ſhewn myſelf in a line of battle. I believe 
« there is no man will deny that; I believe I may 


© fay, no man dares deny that I have done my 
8 duty. | 


The colonel was thus proceeding to prqve that 
his proweſs was neither the ſubject of his diſcourſe, 
nor the object of his vanity, when a ſervant en- 
tered, and ſummoned the company to tea 8 the 
25 | ies; 
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ladies; a ſummons which Colonel James einer 
obeyed, and was followed by all the reſt. 

But as the tea-table converſation, though ex- 
tremely delightful to thoſe who are engaged in it, 


may probably appear ſomewhat dull to the reader, 
we will here PRE” an end to the chapter. 


7 


CHAP. Iv. 
A dialogue between Booth and Amelia. 


HE next morning early, Booth went by ap- 

pointment and waited on Colonel James; 
whence he returned to Amelia, in that kind of dit. 
poſition which the great maſter of human paſſions 
would deſcribe in Andromache, when he tells us 
ſhe cried and ſmiled at the ſame inſtant. 

Amelia plainly perceived the diſcompoſure of his 
mind, in which the oppoſite affections of joy and 
grief were ſtruggling for the ſuperiority, and: beg- 
ged to know the occaſion ; upon which Booth {poke 
as follows : 

My dear, faid 8 1 had no intention to con- 
© ceal from you what hath paſt this morning be- 
© tween me and the colonel, who hath oppreſſed 
c me, if I may uſe that expreſſion, with obliga- 
c tions. Sure never man had ſuch a friend; for 
never was there ſo noble, fo generous a brate 
cannot help this ebullition of gratitude, I really 
cannot. — Here he pauſed a moment and wiped 
his eyes, and then proceeded ; © You know, my 
dear, how gloomy the proſpect was yeſterday be- 
fore our eyes, how inevitable ruin ſtared me in the 
face; and the dreadful idea of having entailed 
* beggary on my Amelia and her poſterity, racked 
my mind; for, though by the goodneſs of the 
„doctor I had regained my liberty, the debt yet 
* remained ; and if that worthy man had a deſign 
of forgiving me his ſhare, this muſt have been 

* my 
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my utmoſt hope; and the condition in which I 
muſt ſtill have found myſelf, need not to be ex- 
* patiated on. In what light then ſhall I fee, in 
* what words ſhall I relate. the colonel's kindneſs | 
O, my dear Amelia he hath removed the whole 
© gloom at once, hath driven all deſpair out of my 
© mind, and hath filled it with the moſt ſanguine, 
© and, at the ſame time, the moſt reaſonable hopes 
© of making a comfortable proviſion for yourſelf 
© and my dear children. In the firſt place, then, 
© he will advance me a ſum of money to pay off all 
my debts; and this on a bond to be repaid only 
* when I ſhall become colonel of a regiment, and 
© not before. In the next place, he is gone this 
very morning to aſk a company for me, which is 
* now vacant in the Weſt-Indies ; and as he intends 
© to puſh this with all his intereſt, neither he nor I 
* haye any doubt of his ſucceſs. Now, my dear, 
comes the third, which, though perhaps it ought 
to give me the oreateſt | Joy, ſuch is, I own, the 
* weakneſs of my nature, it rends my very heart- 
* ſtrings aſunder. I cannot mention it, for I know 
it will give you equal pain—though I know on all 
© proper occaſions you can exert a manly reſolu- 
*tion,—You will not, I am convinced, oppoſe it, 
© whatever you muſt ſuffer in complying—— O, 
* my dear Ameha! I muſt ſuffer likewiſe yet I 
have reſolved to bear it—You know not what my 
© poor heart hath ſuffered ſince he made the pro- 
* poſal—— It is love for you alone which could per- 
© ſuade me to ſubmit to it Conſider our ſitua- 
tion; conſider that of our children; reflect but 
on thoſe poor babes, whoſe future happineſs is at 
© ſtake, and it muſt arm your reſolution. It 1s your 
© intereſt and theirs that reconciled me to a pro- 
© poſal, which, when the colonel firſt made it, 
© ſtruck me with the utmoſt horror; he hath, in- 
*. deed, from theſe motives, perſuaded me into a re- 
6 ſolution, which I thought impoſſible for any one 
© to 
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* to have perfuaded me into— O, my dear Ame- 
lia! let me intreat you to give me up to the good 


of your children; as I have promiſed the colonel . 


© to give you up to their intereſt and your own. 
If you refuſe theſe terms, we are ſtill undone ; for 
he inſiſts abſolutely upon them Think then, 
© my love, however hard they may be, neceſſity 
* compels us to ſubmit to them, I know in what 
light a woman, who loves like you, muſt conſi- 
der ſuch. a propoſal ; and yet how many inſtances 
© have you of women, who, from the ſame motives, 
© have ſubmitted to the ſame !” 
What can you mean, Mr. Booth! “ cries s Ame. 
lia, trembling. i 
Need I explain my meaning to you more: ” an- 
fwered Booth. —* Did I not ſay, I muſt give up my 
Amelia? 
© Giye me up!“ ſaid ſhe. 
For a time only, I mean,” anſwered he: for a 
$ ſhort time perhaps. The colonel himſelf will take 
* care it ſhall not be long—for I know his heart; 
© I ſhall ſcarce have more Joy in receiving you back, 
* than he will have in reſtoring you to my arms. 
In the mean time, he will not only be a father to 
« my children, but a huſband to you.” 
A huſband to me!” ſaid Amelia. 2 
© Yes, my dear; a kind, a fond, a tender, an 
| f affeQtionate huſband. If I had not the moſt cer- 
* tain aſſurances of this, doth my Amelia think I 
could be prevailed on to leave her? No, m 
Amelia, he is the only man on earth who could 
© have prevailed on me; but I know his houſe, his 
* purſe, his protection, will be all at your command 
And as for any diſlike you have conceived to 
© his wife, let not that be any objection ; for I am 
© convinced he will not ſuffer her to inſult you ; be- 
© ſides, the is extremely well bred, and how much 
* ſoever ſhe may hate you in her heart, ſhe will at 
* leaſt treat you with civility. 


© Nay, 
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< Nay, the invitation is not his; but her's; and 
«Tam convinced they will both behave to you with 
the greateſt friendſhip : his I am ſure will be ſin- 
© cere, as to the wife of a friend entruſted to his 
care; and her's will, from good breeding, have 
© not only the aPPcarances, but the effects of the 
© trueſt friendſhip.” 
I underſtand you, my dear, at laſt,” faid the, 
(indeed ſhe had rambled into very ſtrange conceits 
from ſome parts of his diſcourſe) © and I will give 
t you my reſolution in a word -i will do the dut 
of a wife; and that is, to attend her huſband 
wherever he goes.” 

Booth attempted to reaſon with hen but all to 
no purpoſe. She gave, indeed, a quiet hearing to 
all he ſaid, and even to thoſe parts which moſt 
diſpleaſed * ears; I mean thoſe in which he ex- 
aggerated the great goodneſs and diſintereſted gene- 
roſity of his friend; but her reſolution remained in- 
flexible, and reſiſted the force of all his arguments 
with a ſteadineſs of oppoſition, which it would have 
been almoſt excuſable in him to have cqnſtrucd 1 into 
ſtubbornneſs.;  - 

The doctor l in the. midſt of the difpute ; ; 
and, having heard the merits of the cauſe on both 
ſides, delivered his opinion in the following words : 

© I have always thought it, my dear children, a | 

© matter of the utmoſt nicety, to interfere in any 
« differences between huſband and wife; but, ſince 
© you both deſire me with ſuch earneſtneſs, to give 
Jou my ſentiments on the preſent conteſt between 
< you, I will give you my thoughts as well as I am 
© able. In the firſt place, then, can any thing be 
* more reaſonable, than for a wife to deſire to attend 
* her huſband? It is, as my favourite child ob- 
© ſerves, no more than a deſire to do her duty; and 
* I make no doubt but that is one great reaſon of 
* her inſiſting on it. And how can you yourſelf 
oppoſe it? Can love be its own enemy ; or wo 
da hut- 
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a huſband, who is fond of his wife, content him- 
ſelf almoſt on any account with a long abſence 
from her?” 
© You ſpeak like an unge! my Jour doctor Har- 
0 riſon, anſwered Amelia; I am ſure, if he loved 
4 tenderly as I do, he could on no account ſub- 
mit to it. N 
Pardon me, child,” cries the 3 < there 
« are ſome reaſons which would not only Juſtify his 
leaving you, but which muſt force him, if he 
© hath any real love for you, joined with common 
« ſenſe, to make that election. If it was neceſſary, 
© for inſtance, either to your good, or to the good 
« of your children, he would not deſerve the name 
© of a man, I am ſure not that of a huſband, if he 
© heſitated a moment. Nay, in that caſe, I am 
convinced, you yourſelf would be an advocate for 
+ what you now oppoſe. I fancy therefore I miſ- 
© took him when I apprehended he ſaid, that the 
© colonel made his leaving you behind as the con- 
© dition of getting him the commiſſion ; for I know 
my dear child hath too much goodneſs, and too 
© much ſenſe, and too much reſolution, to prefer 
© any temporary indulgence of her own paſſions to 
© the ſolid advantages of her whole family.” 

4 There, my dear,'. cries Booth, © I knew what 
© opinion the doctor would be of. Nay, I am cer- 
* tain, there is not a wiſe man in the kingdom who 
would fay otherwiſe,” 

Don't abuſe me, young gentleman,” ſaid the 

—_— © with appellations I don't deſerve.” 

© I abuſe you, my dear doctor! cries Booth. 

© Yes, my dear Sir, anfwered the doctor; © you 

© infinuated ſlily that I was wiſe, which, as the world 

© underſtands the phraſe, I ſhould ber aſhamed of; 

and my comfort is, that no one can accuſe me 
* juſtly of it; I have juſt given an inſtance of the 

OR by MY 9 PO advice. 


© hope, 
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< hope, Sir,” cries Booth, that wil hot. be the 
S caſe.” 

© Yes, Sir, akfroced the a, PE 5 * it 
© will be the caſe in the preſent inſtance ; for either 

{you will not gO at all, or my little turtle here will 

© go with you.“ 
< You are in the right, doftor,” < cries Amelia, 

I am ſorry for it, ſaid the doctor; for then, 
1 aſſure you, you are in the wrong. 

Indeed, cries Amelia, if you knew all my 
7 reaſons, you would ſay they were very ſtrong 
© ones.” 

Very probably,” cries the doctor — The know- 
© ledge that they are in the wrong, 1s a very N 
© reaſon to ſome women to continue ſo.” 

< Nay, doctor, cries Amelia, © you ſhall never 
< perſuade me of that. I will not believe that any 
human being ever did an action _—— becauſe 
© they knew it to be wrong.” 

I am obliged to you, my dear child,” ſaid the 
doctor, for declaring your reſolution of not be- 
ing perſuaded. Your huſband would never call 
© me a wiſe man again, if, after that declaration, I 
< ſhould attempt to perſuade you.” | 

Well, I muſt be content, cries Amelia, « 
let you think. as you pleaſe.” | | 

© That is very gracious, indeed,” » fold the doc- 
tor. © Surely, in a country where the church ſuf- 
© fers others to think as they pleaſe, it would be 
© very hard if they had not 1 the ſame 
© liberty. And yet, as unreaſonable as the power 
© of controuling men's thoughts is repreſented, 1 
© will ſhew you how you ſhall controul mine when- 
* ever you deſire it. | 

How, pray! cries Amelia. 1 mould greatly 
eſteem that power. 

Why, whenever you act like a wiſe woman, 
cries the doctor, you will force me to think you fo; 


* and, whenever you are pleaſed to act as you do 
© noW; 


«© think as I do now.. | 

© Nay, dear doctor, cries Booth, I am con- 
vinced my Amelia will never do any thing to for- 
* feit your good opinion. Conſider but the cruel 
© harſhip of what ſhe is to undergo, and you will 


now, I ſhall be obliged; whether I will or no, to 


make allowances for the difficulty ſhe makes in 


* complying. To fay the truth, when I examine my 
© own heart, I have more obligations to her than 
appear at firſt ſight ; for, by obliging me to find 
© arguments to perſuade her, ſhe hath aſſiſted me 
© in conquering myſelf. ' Indeed, if ſhe had ſhewn 
more reſolution, I ſhould have ſhewn leſs.” | 

So you think it neceſſary then, {aid the doctor, 
© that there ſhould be one fool at leaſt in every 
married couple. A mighty reſolution truly! and 
© well worth your valuing yourſelf upon, to part 
with your wife for a few months, in order to 
make the fortune of her and your children. When 
© you are to leave her too in the care and protec- 
© tion of a friend that gives credit to the old ſtories 
© of friendſhip, and doth an honour to human na- 
© ture. What, in the name of goodneſs, do either 
- © of you think that you have made an union to 
© endure for ever? How will either of you bear that 
© ſeparation which muſt ſome time or other, and 
© perhaps very ſoon, be the lot of one of you? 
© Have you forgot that you are both mortal? 
© As for Chriſtianity, I ſee you have reſigned all 
© pretenſions to it; for I make no doubt but that 
you have ſo ſet your hearts on the happineſs you 
* enjoy here together, that neither of you ever think 
© a Word of hereafter,” fi 367 21 57 


Amelia now burſt into tears M9 which Booth 


begged the doctor to proceed no further. Indeed, 
he would not have wanted the caution ; for, how- 
ever blunt he appeared in his diſcourſe, he had a 
tenderneſs of heart which 1s rarely. found among 
men; for which I know no other reaſon, than that 
250 true 
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true goodneſs is rarely found among them; for I 
im firmly perſuaded, that the lafter never poſſeſſed 
any human mind in any degree, without being at- 
| tended by as large a portion of the former. 
Thus ended the converſation on this fubject ; 
what followed is not worth relating till the doctor 
| _—_ off Beoth with him to take a walk in the 
arc. ' | 


A converſation between Amelia and doctor Harriſon 
with the reſult: 


A MELIA being left alone; began to conſider 
ſeriouſly of her condition ; ſhe ſaw it would 
be very difficult to reſiſt the importunities of her 
huſband, backed by the authority of the doctor; 
eſpecially as ſhe well knew how unreaſonable her 
declarations muſt appear to every one who was ig- 
norant of her; real motives to perſevere in it. Or 
the other hand, ſhe was fully determined, whatever 
might be the conſequence, to adhere firmly to her 
reſolution of not accepting the colonel's invitation. 
When ſhe had turned the matter every way in her 
mind, and vexed and tormented herſelf with much 
uneaſy reflexion upon it, a thought at laſt occurred 
to her, which immediately brought her ſome com- 
fort. This was, to make a confidant of the doc- 
tor, and to impart to him the whole truth. This 
method, indeed, appeared to her now to be ſo ad- 
viſable, that ſhe wondered ſhe had not hit upon it 
ſooner; but it is the nature of deſpair to blind us to 
all the means of ſafety, however eaſy and apparent 
they may be. 1 tr teas 
_ Having fixed her purpoſe in her mind, ſhe wrote 
a ſhort note to the doctor, in which ſhe acquainted 
him that ſhe had ſomething of great moment to im- 
part to him, which muſt be an entire ſecret _ 
| 45; cr 
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her huſband, and begged that ſhe might have an 
opportunity of communicating it as ſoon as poſſible, 
Doctor Harriſon received the letter that afternoon, 
and immediately complied with Amelia's requeſt in 
viſiting her. He found her drinking tea with her 
huſband and Mrs. Atkinſon; and ſat down and 
Joined the company. | 54 5 e 
Soon after the removal of the tea-table; Mrs. 
Atkinſon left the room. The doctor then turning 
to Booth, ſaid, © I hope, captain, you have a true 
© ſenſe of the obedience due to the church, though 
our clergy do not often exact it. However, it is 
proper to exerciſe our power ſometimes, in drder 
to remind the laity of their duty. I muſt tell you, 
© therefore, that I have ſome private. buſineſs with 
© your wife; and I expect your immediate ab- 
# ſence;' BS e 9 f 
Upon my word, doctor, anſwered Booth; © ng 
Popiſn confeſſor, I firmly believe, ever pronounced 
© his will and pleaſure with more gravity and dig- 
© nity ;- none therefore was ever more immediately 
© obeyed than you ſhall be.“ Booth then quitted 
the room, and deſired the doctor to recal him when 
his buſineſs with the lady was over. | 
Doctor Harriſon promiſed he would, and then 
turning to Amelia, he ſaid, Thus far, Madam, 
© I have obeyed your commands, and am now ready 
to receive the important ſecret which you mention 
© in your note.“ „„ BA 
Amelia now informed her friend of all ſhe knew, 
all ſhe had ſeen and heard, and all that ſhe ſuſpected 
of the colonel. The good man ſeemed greatly 
ſhocked at the relation, and remained in a ſilent 
aſtoniſhment. — Upon which, Amelia ſaid, Is vil- 
* lany ſo rare a thing, Sir, that it ſhould ſo much 
© ſurprize you ?? © No child,” cries he; but Fam 
© ſhocked ar ſeeing it ſo artfully diſguiſed under the 
* appearance of ſo much virtue. And. to confeſs 
the truth, I believe my own yanity is a lutle hurt 
Vo. E. „ 
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< in having been ſo groſsly impoſed upon. Indeed, 
© 1 had a very high regard for this man; for, be- 
e fides the great character given him by your huſ- 
© band, and the many facts I have heard ſo much 
© redounding to his honour, he hath the faireſt and 
* moſt promiſing appearance I have ever yet beheld 
© —A good face, they ſay, is a letter of recom- 
© mendation. O nature, nature, why art thau ſo 
© diſhoneſt, as ever to ſend men with theſe falſe re- 
© commendations into the world! 
© Indeed, my dear Sir, I begin to grow entirely 
© fick of it, cries Amelia: © For ſure all mankind 
© almoſt are villains in their hearts.“ 
© Fre, child, cries the doctor. Do not make a 
© concluſion ſo much to the diſhonour of the great 
Creator. The nature of man is far from being 
© in itſelf evil; it abounds with benevolence, cha- 
* rity, and pity, coveting praiſe and honour, and 
© ſhunning ſhame and diſgrace. Bad education, 
© bad habits, and bad cuſtoms, debauch our nature, 
© and drive it headlong as it were into vice. The 
© governors of the world, and I am afraid the prieſt- 
c = are anſwerable for the badneſs of it. In- 
« ſtead of diſcouraging wickedneſs to the utmoſt of 
their power, both are too apt to connive at it. 
© In the great ſin of adultery, for inſtance ; hath the 
government | wat oi any law to puniſh it? or 
© doth the prieſt take any care to correct it, on the 
* contrary, is the moſt notorious practice of it any 
© detriment to a man's fortune, or to his reputation 
© in the world? doth it exclude him from any pre- 
© ferment in the ſtate, I had almoſt ſaid in the church? 
© 18 it any blot in his eſcutcheon ? any bar to his ho- 
* nour ? is he not to be found every day in the aſ- 
© femblies of women of the higheſt quality? in the 
* cloſets of the greateſt men, and even at the tables 
of biſhops? What wonder then, if the commu- 
_ Enity in general treat this monſtrous crime as mat- 
© ter of jeſt, and that men give way to the tempta- 


tions 
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© tions of a violent appetite, when the indulgence 
© of it is protected by law and countenanced by 
* cuſtom? I am convinced there are good ſtamina 
© in the nature of this very man; for he hath done 
acts of friendſhip and generoſity to your huſband, 
© before he could have any evil deſign on your 
© chaftity ; and in a chriſtian ſociety, which I no 
more eſteem this nation to be, than I do any part 
© of Turkey, I doubt not but this very colonel = 
© would have made a worthy and valuable mem- 
© ber.” | 3 
© Indeed, my dear Sir, cries Amelia, 22 are 
© the wiſeſt as well as beſt man in the world. 
Not a word of my wiſdom,* cries the doctor. 
© I have not a grain 4 am not the leaſt verſed in 
© the Chrematiſtic * art, as an old friend of mine 
* calls it. I know not how to get a ſhilling, nor 
© how to keep it in my pocket, if I had it.“ 
But you underſtand human nature to the bot- 
T tom,” anſwered Amelia; and your mind is the 
« treaſury of all ancient and modern _— i 
© You are a little flatterer, cries the doctor; 
© but I diſlike you not for it. And to ſhew you 
I don't, I will return your flattery; and tell you; 
© you have acted with great prudence in concealing 
this affair from your huſband ; but you have 
© drawn me into a ſcrape; for I have promiſed to 
© dine with this fellow again to-morrow ; and you 
© have made it impoſſible for me to keep my word.” 
© Nay but, dear Sir, cries Amelia, for Hea- 
©ven's ſake take care. If you ſhew any kind of 
© diſreſpe&t to the colonel, my huſband may be led 
© into ſome ſuſpicion——eſpecially after our con- 
© ference,” „ 1 | 
Fear nothing, child. I will give him ns hint 
© and that I may be certain of not doing it, 1 will 


* The art of getting wealth is Jo called by Ariſtotle in his | 
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© ſtay away. You do not think, 1 hope, that I 

© will join in a cheerful converſation with ſuch a 
© man; that I will ſo far betray my character as to 

give any countenance to ſuch flagitious proceed- 
< ings. Beſides, my promiſe was only conditional; 
c and I do not know whether I could otherwiſe 
© have kept it; for I expect an old friend every 
© day, who comes to town twenty miles on foot to 
© ſee me; whom I ſhall not part with on any ac- 
© count; for as he 1s very poor, he may imagine I 
« treat him with diſreſpect. 

c Well, Sir,' cries Amelia, I muſt admire you, 
« and love you for your goodneſs.” 
© Muſt you love me?” cries the doctor. I could 
© cure you now in a minute if I pleaſed.” 

© Indeed, I defy you, Sir, ſaid Amelia. 

If I could but perſuade you,” anſwered he, 
© that I thought you not handſome, away would 
«© yanifh all ideas of goodneſs in an inſtant. Confeſs 
© honeſtly, would they not ? 

: Perhaps I might blame the goodneſs of your 
© eyes,” replied Amelia; and that is perhaps an 
© honeſter confeſſion than you expected. But do, 

* pray, Sir, be ſerious; and give me your advice 
© what to do. Conſider the difficult game I have 
© to play; for I am ſure, after what I have told 

you, you would not even ſuffer me to remain un- 
© der the roof of this colonel.” _ 

© No, indeed, would I not,” ſaid the doctor, 
e whilſt 1 have a houſe of my own to entertain 
you. 

| f But how to diſſuade my huſband,” ; card 
ſhe, . without giving him any ſuſpicion of the real 
© cauſe, the conſequences of his gueſſing at which, 
© I tremble to think upon.” 

] will conſult my pillow upon it, ſaid the 3 
tor, and in the morning you ſhall ſee me again. 
In the mean time be comforted, and compoſe the 

* perturbations. of your ad. fr 


c Well, 
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Well, Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, © I put my whole truſt in 
© you. + | 8 8 

a oF am ſorry to hear it; cries the doctor. Your 
© innocence may give you a very confident truſt in 
©a much more powerful aſſiſtance. However, 1 
© will do all I can to ſerve you; and now, if you 
© pleaſe, we will call back your huſband ; for, 
© upon my word, he hath ſhewn a good catholic 
© patience. And where is the honeſt ſerjeant and 
© his wife? I am pleaſed with the behaviour of you 
© both to that worthy fellow, in oppoſition to the 
© cuſtom of the world; which, inſtead of being 
formed on the precepts of our religion to conſi- 
der each other as brethren, teaches us to regard 
© thoſe who are a degree below us, either in rank or 
fortune, as a ſpecies of beings of an inferior order 


, © jn the creation. | 


The captain now returned into the room, as did 


the ſerjeant and Mrs. Atkinſon; and the two 


couple, with the doctor, ſpent the evening together 

in great mirth and feſtivity; for the doctor was one 

of the beſt companions in the world ; and a vein 

of cheerfulneſs, good-humour, and pleaſantry, ran 

through his converſation, with which it was im- 
poſlible to reſiſt being pleaſed, 


e 


Containing as ſurpriſing an accident as is perbaps re- 
| : corded in hiſtory. | 
OO TH had acquainted the ſerjeant with the 
great goodneſs of Colonel James, and with 
the cheerful proſpects which he entertained from it. 
This Atkinſon, behind the curtain, communicated 
to his wife. The concluſions which ſhe drew from 
it, need ſcarce be hinted to the reader. She made, 
indeed, no ſcruple of plainly and. bluntly telling 
| 13 her 


to 


mented him in his ſleep with a moſt 
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her huſband, that the colonel had à moſt manifeſt 
intention to attack the chaſtity of Amelia. 


This thought gave the poor ſerjeant great uneaſi- | 
neſs; and after having kept him long awake, tor- 


orrid dream, 


in which he imagined that he ſaw the colonel ſtand- 
ing by the bed-ſide of Amelia, with a naked ſword 
in his hand, and threatening to ſtab her inſtantly, 
unleſs ſhe complied with his. deſires. Upon this, 
the ſerjeant ſtarted up in his bed, and catching his 
wife by the throat, cried out, D n you, put up 
c your ſword this inſtant, and leave the room, or 
Heaven I'll drive mine to your heart's blood!” 
his rough treatment immediately rouſed Mrs. 
Atkinſon from. her ſleep, who no ſooner perceived 
the poſition of her huſband, and felt his hand graſp- 
ing her throat, than ſhe gave a violent ſhriek, and 
preſently fell into a fit, | | 
Atkinſon now waked likewiſe, and ſoon became 
ſenſible of the violent agitations of his wife. He 
immediately leapt out of bed, and running for a 


1 


bottle of water, began to ſprinkle her very — 
fully; but all to no purpoſe, ſhe neither ſpo 
gave any ſymptoms of recovery 


e nor 


Atkinſon then 


began to roar aloud ; upon which Booth, who 1 
under him, jumpt from his bed, and ran up with 
the lighted candle in his hand. The ſerjeant had 
no ſooner taken the candle, than he ran with it to 
the bed- ſide. Here he beheld a ſight which al- 
maoſt deprived him of his ſenſes. The bed ap- 
peared to be all over blood, and his wife weltering 
in the midſt of it, Upon this, the ſerjeant, almoſt 


in a frenzy, cried out, O Heavens! I have kill- 
ed my wife, 


* bed her hs 

* this?” ſaid Booth, —* Q Sir? cries the ſerjeant, 
#1 dreamt I was reſcuing your lady from the hands 
of Colonel James, and I have killed my poor 


f wife,'——=— Here he threw himſelf upon the _ 


J have ſtabbed her! I have ſtab- 
c What can be the meaning of all 
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by her, caught her in his arms, and behaved like 
one frantic with deſpair. | 

By this time, Amelia had thrown on a wrapping 
gown, and was come up into the room, where the 
ſerjeant and his wife were lying on the bed, and 
Booth ſtanding like a motionleſs ſtatue by the bed- 
fide. Amelia had ſome difficulty to conquer the 
effects of her own ſurpriſe on this occaſion ; for a 
more ghaſtly and horrible ſight than the bed pre- 
ſented, could not be concerved. ; 

Amelia ſent Booth to call up the maid of the 
houſe, in order to lend her aſſiſtance; but, before 
his return, Mrs. Atkinſon began to come to her- 
ſelf; and ſoon after, to the inexpreſſible joy of the 
ſerjeant, it was diſcovered the had no wound. In- 
deed, the delicate noſe of Amelia ſoon made that 
diſcovery, which the groſſer ſmell of the ſerjeant, 
and perhaps his fright had prevented him from 
making; for now it appeared that the red liquor 
with which the bed was ſtained, though it may, 
perhaps, ſometimes run through the veins of a fine 
lady, was not what is praperly called-blood ; but 
was, indeed, no other than cherry brandy, a bottle 
of which Mrs. Atkinfon always kept in her room to 
be ready for immediate uſe; and to which the uſed 
to apply for comfort in all her afflictions. This the 
poor ſerjeant, in his extreme hurry, had miſtaken 
for a bottle of water. Matters were now ſoon ac- 
commodated, and no other miſchief appeared to be 
done, unleſs to the bed-clothes. Amelia and Booth 
returned back to their room; and Mrs. Atkinſon | 
roſe from her bed, in order to equip it with a pair 
of clean ſheets. | 

And thus this adventure would have ended with- 
out producing any kind of conſequence, had not 
the words, which the ſerjeant uttered in his frenzy, 
made ſome flight impreſſion on Booth; fo much, at 
leaft, as to awaken his curioſity; ſo that in the 
morning when he aroſe, he ſent for the ſerjeant 

| L 4 and 
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and deſired to hear the particulars of this dream, 
ſince Amelia was concerned in it. 

The ſerjeant, at firſt, ſeemed unwilling to com- 
ply, and endeavoured to make excuſes. This, 
perhaps, encreaſed Booth's curioſity, and he ſaid, 
© Nay, I am reſolved to hear it. Why, you 
© ſimpleton, do you imagine me weak enough to 
© be affected by a dream, however terrible it may 
© be ?? 

c Nay, Sir,“ cries the ſerjeant; * as for that mat- 
© ter, dreams have ſometimes fallen out to be true. 
'© —One of my own, I know, did fo, concerning 
s £ your honour; for when you courted my young 
lady, I dreamt you was married to her; and yet 
it was at a time when neither I myſelf, nor any 
© of the country, thought you would ever obtain 
© her, But, Heaven forbid this dream ſhould ever 
F come to paſs. 


* Why, what was this dream ?” cries | Booth. 74 
* inſiſt on knowing.“ 
+ © To be ſure, Sir, cries the Gant, <1 2 
c not refuſe you; but, I hope, you will never 
think any more of it. Why then, Sir, I dreamt 
© that your honour was gone to the Weſt-Indies, 
c and had left my lady in the care of Colonel 
* James ; ; and laſt night, I dreamt the colonel came 
to my lady's bed- ſide, offering to raviſh her; and 
with a drawn ſword in his hand, threatening to 
£ ſtab her that moment, unleſs ſhe would comply 
with his deſires. How I came to be by, I know 
not; but I dreamt I ruſhed upon him, caught 
© him by the throat, and ſwore I would put him to 
« death, unleſs he inſtantly left the room. Here 
AI. waked, and this was my dream. I never paid 
C any regard to a dream in my life but, indeed, I 
* never dreamt any thing ſo very plain as this. 
It appeared downright reality. I am ſure I have 
=£ felt the e ae of wy 1 in my wife's throat. 


© I would 
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] would not have taken a hundred pounds to have 
c uſed her ſo.” 

« Faith,” cries Booth, © it was an odd dream 
and not ſo eaſily to be accounted for, as that you 
* had formerly of my marriage ; for as Shakeſpeare 
© ſays, Dreams denote a foregone conclufion. Now it 

is impoſſible you ſhould ever have thought of Wh 
«© ſuch matter as this.” 

However, Sir, cries the ſerjeant, it is in your 
honour's power to prevent any poſſibility of this 
dream's coming to paſs, by not leaving my lady 
« to the care of the colonel; if you muſt go from 
' © her, certainly there are other places where ſhe 
may be with great ſafety; and fince my wife tells 
© me that my lady is ſo very unwilling, whatever 
£ reaſons ſhe may have, I hope your honour will 
© oblige her.” 

© Now I recolle& it,” cries Booth, Mrs. At- 
* kinſon hath once or twice dropt fone diſreſ 
ful words of the colonel. He hath done — 
« thing to diſoblige her.“ 

© He hath, indeed, Sir, replied the ſerjeant: 
„He hath ſaid that of her which ſhe doth not de- 
* ſerve, and for which, if he had not been my ſupe- 
«© rior officer, I would have cut both his ears off. —- 
© Nay, for that matter, he can l ill of other 
_ © people beſides her.“ 

Do you know, Atkinſon,” cries Booth, very 
gravely, that you-are talking of the deareſt friend 
© I have? 

To be . then,” anſwered the ſer] jeant, 1 
do not think ſo, If I did, I ſhould love To much 
© better than I do. 

I Imuſtandwill have this eld criesBooth. 

J have too good an opinion of you, Atkinſon, to 

think you would drop ſuch things as you have, 

without ſome reaſon—and I will know it.?“ 

1 1 am ſorry I have 8 a word, cries A 
f ſon, 
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ſon. I am ſure I did not intend it; and your ho- 
nour hath drawn it from me unawares.” 

Indeed, Atkinſon, cries Booth, © you haves made 
© me very uneaſy, and I muſt be ſatisfied.” 

Then, Sir,“ ſaid the ſerjeant, you ſhall give 
© me your word of honour; or I will be cut into 
ten thouſand pieces before I will mention another 
« ſyllable.” 

© What ſhall I promiſe ? ſaid Booth. | 

That you will not reſent any thing I ſhall lay to 
the colonel,” anſwered Atkinſon. | 
_ © Reſent!—Well, I give you my honour,” faid 
Booth. 

The ſerjeant made him bind himſelf over and 
over again; and then related to him the ſcene which 
formerly paſt between the colone] and himſelf, as 
far as concerned Booth himſelf ; but concealed all 
that more immediately related to Amelia. 

* Atkinſon,” cries Booth, I cannot be angry 
with you; for I know you love me, and I have 
* many obligations to you; but you have done 
© wrong in cenſuring the colonel for what he ſaid of 
© me. I deſerve all that he ſaid; and his cenſures 

« proceeded from his friendſhip.” 

© But it was not ſo kind, Sir,“ ſaid Arkeieifon, ©to 
* ſay ſuch things to me who am but a ſerjeant, and 
© at ſuch a time too.” 

© vill hear no more, cries Booth. © Be aſſured 
© you are the only man I would forgive on this oc- 
© caſion; and I forgive you only on condition you 
c never ſpeak a word more of this nature, — This 
c filly dream hath intoxicated you.” 

J have done, Sir, cries the ſerjeant. I know 
my diſtance, and whom I am to obey; but J have 
one favour to beg of your honour, never to men- 
© tion a word of what I have ſaid to my lady; for 
© I know ſhe never would forgive me; I know ſhe 
never would, by what my wife hath told me. 
0 Yelges, you need not mention it, Sir, to my 

| " lady ; 


« wn for ſhe knows it all tian and a great 
deal more. 

Booth preſently parted from the ſerjeant, having 
deſired him to cloſe his lips on this occaſion, an 
repaired to his wife, to hem he related the ons 5 
dream. 

Amelia turned as white as ſnow, and fell into fo 

violent a trembling, that Booth plainly perceived het 
emotion, and immediately partook of it himſelf. — 
© Sure, my dear, ſaid he, ſtaring wildly, * there is 
© more in this than 1 know. A filly _ could 
© not ſo diſcompoſe you. I beg you, I intreat you 
© to tell me—hath ever Colonel James — 
At the very mention of the colonel's name, 
Amelia fell on her knees, and begged her huſband 
not to frighten her. 

What do I ſay, my dear love, cried Booth, 
* that can frighten you ?? _ 

Nothing, my dear, {aid ſhe. — But my ſpirits 
© are ſo diſcompoſed with the dreadful ſcene I ſaw 
© laſt night, that a dream, which, at another time, 
1 have laughed at, hath ſhocked me. Do 
but promiſe me that you will not leave me behind | 

you, and I am eaſy.” 

Tou may be ſo, cries Booth; for I will never 
deny you any thing. But make me eaſy too. 

© muſt know, if you have ſeen any thing in Colonel 
© James to diſpleaſe you.” 

Why ſhould you ſuſpect it?” cries — 

© You torment me to death, cries Booth. By 
© Heavens! I will know the truth. Hath he ever 
© ſaid or done any thing which you diſlike?“ 

* How, my dear, ſaid Amelia, can you imagine 
© Tſhould diflike a man who is ſo much your friend ? 
Think of all the obligations you have to him, and 
© then you may eaſily reſolve yourſelf. Do you 
* think, becauſe I refuſe to ſtay behind you in his 
7 houſe, hat 1 have any abjeftion to him ?—No, . 


"m 
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my dear, had he done a thouſand times more than 
© he hath, was he an angel inſtead of a man, I would 
not quit my Billy. —There's the ſore, my dear; 
© there's the miſery, to be left by you.” 

Booth embraced her with the moſt paſſionate. rap- 
tures, and looking on her with inexpreſſible ten- 
derneſs, cried - Upon my ſoul, I am not worthy 
© of you. — I am a fool, and yet you cannot blame 
me. If the ſtupid miſer hoards, with ſuch care, 
c his worthleſs treaſure; if he watches it with ſuch 
© anxiety ;. if every apprehenſion of another's ſhar- 
ing the leaſt part, fills his ſoul with ſuch 
c agonies: O Amelia! what muſt be my condi- 
> tion, what terrors mult I feel, while I am watch- 
© ing over a jewel of ſuch real, ſuch ineſtimable 
worth? 

i can, with great truth, return the p nent, 
cries Amelia. © I have my treaſure too; and am 
£ fo much A miſer, that no force ſhall ever tear me 
from it. 

I am aſhamed of my folly,” cries Booth; © and 
© yet it is all from extreme tenderneſs. Nay, you 
© yourſelf are the occaſion, Why will you ever at- 
© tempt to keep a ſecret from me? Do you think I 
© ſhould have reſented to my friend his Juſt cenſure | 
of my conduct? 

What cenſure, my dear love ! ” cries Amelia. | 

© Nay, the ſerjeant hath told me all, cries Booth. 
© —Nay, and that he hath told it to you Poor 
c. ſoul! thou couldſt not endure to hear me accufed, 
© though never ſo juſtly, and by ſo good a friend. 
© Indeed, my dear, I have diſcovered the cauſe 
© of that reſentment to the colonel, which you 
© could not hide from me,—1I love you, I adore you 
for it. Indeed, I could not forgive a lighting 
© word on you. —But why, do I compare things ſo 
* unlike ? what the colonel ſaid of me was juſt and 


© true; every reflection on my Amelia muſt be falſe 
and villanous. Th 
10 
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The diſcernment of Amelia was extremely quick; 
and ſhe now perceived what had happened, and how 
much her huſband knew of the truth. She reſolved 
therefore to humour him, and fell ſeverely on Co- 

lanel James for what he had ſaid to the ſerjeant, 

which Booth endeavoured all he could to ſoften ; 
and "thus ended this affair, which had brought 
Booth to the very brink of a diſcovery, which muſt 
have given him the higheſt torment, if it had not 


produced any of thoſe tragical effects which Amelia 
apprended. 


+ 


CHAP. VII. 


Tn which the author appears to be maſter of that pro- 
found learning, called The Knowledge of the Town. 


RS. James now came to pay a morning's viſit 
| to Amelia. She entered the room with her 
uſual gaiety, and, after a ſlight preface, addreſſing 
herſelf to Booth, ſaid, ſhe had been quarrelling with 
her huſband on his account. I know not, ſaid ſhe, 
© what he means by thinking of ſending you the 
© lord knows whither. I have inſiſted on his aſkin 
* ſomething for you nearer home. And it would be 
© the hardeſt thing in the world, if he ſhould not 
© obtain it. Are we reſolved never to encourage 
© merit ; but to throw away all our preferments on 
© thoſe who do not deſerve them? What a ſet of 
© contemptible wretches do we ſee ſtrutting about 
the town in ſcarlet !' | if, | 
Booth made a very low bow, and modeſtly ſpoke 
in diſparagement of himſelf. To which ſhe an- 
ſwered, Indeed, Mr. Booth, you have merit. I 
© have heard it from my brother, who 1s a judge of 
* thoſe matters; and I am ſure cannot be ſuſpected 
* of flattery. He is your friend as well as myſelf; 
and we will never let Mr. James, reſt till he hath 
got you a commiſſion in England.“ 


* Booth 
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Booth bowed again, and was offering to ſpeak, 
but ſhe interrupted him, ſaying, I will have no 
thanks, nor no fine ſpeeches. If I can do you any 
© ſervice, I ſhall think I am only paying the debt of 
© friendſhip to my dear Mrs. Booth.“ 
Amelia, who had long ſince forgot the diſlike 
ſhe had taken to Mrs. James at her firſt ſeeing her 
in town, had attributed it to the right cauſe, and 
had begun to refume her former friendſhip for her, 
eſſed very warm ſentiments of gratitude on this 
occaſion. She told Mrs. James, ſhe ſhould be eter- 
nally obliged to her if ſhe could ſucceed in her kind 
endeavours; for that the thoughts of parting again 
with her huſband had given her the utmoſt concern, 
© Indeed,” added ſhe, © I cannot help ſaying, he 
© hath ſome merit in the ſervice; for he hath receiy- 
© ed two dreadful wounds in it, one of which very 
« greatly endangered his life; and I am convinced, 
< if his pretenſions were backed with any intereſt, 
c he would not fail of ſucceſs.” | 
They ſhall be backed with intereſt, cries Mrs, 
James, if my huſband hath any. He hath no 
_ © favour to afk for himſelf, nor for any other friend 
that I know of ; and, indeed, to grant a man his 
juſt due, ought hardly to be thought a favour. 
© Reſume your old gaiety therefore, my dear Emily. 
Lord! I remember the time when you was much 
«© the gayer creature of the two. But you may 
© make an arrant mope of yourſelf, by confining 
© yourſelf at home. One never meets you any 
© where. Come, you ſhall go with me to the Lady 
© Betty Caſtleton's.” | 
© Indeed, you muſt excuſe me, my dear, an- 
ſwered Amelia, © I do not know Lady Betty.“ | 
© Not know Lady Betty! how is that poſſible? 
« —But no matter, I will introduce you—She keeps 
© a morning rout ; hardly a rout, indeed; a little 
bit of a drum—only four or five tables. Come, 
© take your capuchin ; you poſitively ſhall go 
| I f Booth, 
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Booth, you ſhall go with us too. Though you 
c are with your wife, another woman will keep you 
in countenance, | | | 
La! child,” cries Amelia, © how you rattle !' 
I am in ſpirits,” anſwered Mrs. James, this 
© morning; for I won four rubbers together laſt 
© night; and betted the things, and won almoſt 
every bet. I am in luck, and we will contrive to 
be partners - Come. | . 
Nay, child, you ſhall not refuſe Mrs. James,” 
ſaid Booth. 5 
Il have ſcarce ſeen my children to- day, anſwered 
Amelia. Beſides, I mortally deteſt cards.“ 
Deteſt cards !' cries Mrs. James. © How can 
you be ſo ſtupid? I would not live a day without 
© them—Nay, indeed, I do not believe I ſhould be 
able to exiſt. Is there ſo delightful a ſight in the 
world as the four honours in one's own hand, un- 
c leſs it be three natural aces at brag - And you 
really hate cards! 5 N 
V pon reflection, cries Amelia, I have ſome- 
$ times had great pleaſure in them —in ſeeing m 
© children build houſes with them. My little boy 
©is ſo dexterous, that he will ſometimes build up 
the whole pack. | 
| © Indeed, Booth, cries Mrs. James, © this good 
© woman of yours is ſtrangely altered ſince I knew 
© her firſt; but ſhe will always be a good creature.” - 
© Upon my word, my dear, cries Amelia, you 
© are altered too very greatly; but I doubt not to 
© live to ſee you alter again, when you come to have 
© as many children as I have.“ | | 
© Children!” cries Mrs. James, © you make me 
© ſhudder. How can you envy me the only cir- 
5 cumſtance which makes matrimony comfort- 
© able? | 8 5 1 
Indeed, my dear, ſaid Amelia, you injure 
me; for I envy no woman's happineſs in mar- 
: © riage.” 
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Booth bowed again, and was offering to ſpeak, 
but ſhe interrupted him, ſaying, I will have no 
thanks, nor no fine ſpeeches. If I can do you any 
< ſervice, I ſhall think I am only paying the debt of 
© friendſhip to my dear Mrs. Booth.” mY 
Amelia, who had long ſince forgot the diſlike 
ſhe had taken to Mrs. James at her firſt ſeeing her 
in town, had attributed it to the right cauſe, and 
had begun to reſume her former friendſhip for her, 
expreſſed very warm ſentiments of gratitude on this 
occaſion. She told Mrs. James, ſhe ſhould be eter- 
nally obliged to her if ſhe could ſucceed in her kind 
endeavours; for that the thoughts of parting again 
with her huſband had given her the utmoſt concern. 
Indeed, added ſhe, I cannot help ſaying, he 
c hath ſome merit in the ſervice; for he hath receiv- 
ed two dreadful wounds in it, one of which very 
« greatly endangered his life; and I am convinced, 
© if his pretenſions were backed with any intereſt, 
c he would not fail of ſucceſs.” th 

They ſhall be backed with intereſt, cries Mrs. 
James, if my huſband hath any. He hath no 
_ «© favour to aſk for himſelf, nor for any other friend 
+ © that I know of; and, indeed, to grant a man his 
« ;uſt due, ought hardly to be thought a favour.” 
© Reſume your old gaiety therefore, my dear Emily. 
© Lord! I remember the time when you was much 
© the gayer creature of the two. But you may 
© make an arrant mope of yourſelf, by confining 
© yourſelf at home. One never meets you any 
© where. Come, you ſhall go with me to the Lady 
« Betty Caſtleton's. 

Indeed, you muſt excuſe me, my dear, an- 
fwered Amelia, I do not know Lady Betty.” | 
© Not know Lady Betty! how is that poſſible? 

« —But no matter, I will introduce you—She keeps 
'© a morning rout ; hardly a rout, indeed; a little 
bit of a drum—only four or five tables. Come, 
take your capuchin; you poſitively ſhall go 

| I : ao Booth, 
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Booth, you ſhall go with us too. Though you 
© are with your wife, another woman will keep you 
cin countenance.” „ | 

© La! child,” cries Amelia, © how you rattle !” 
'I am in ſpirits, anſwered Mrs. James, this 
© morning; for I won four rubbers together laſt 
© night; and betted the things, and won almoſt 
every bet. I am in luck, and we will contrive to 
be partners Come.“ | 
. © Nay, child, you ſhall not refuſe Mrs. James,” 
ſaid Booth. | | 
II have ſcarce ſeen my children to-day,” anſwered 
Amelia. Beſides, I mortally deteſt cards.” 

© Deteſt cards !' cries Mrs. James. © How can 
you be ſo ſtupid ? I would not live a day without 
© them—Nay, indeed, I do not believe I ſhould be 
able to exiſt. Is there ſo delightful a fight in the 
© world as the four honours in one's own hand, un- 
© leſs it be three natural aces at brag— And you 
« really hate cards! | 43: 
V Upon reflection, cries Amelia, © I have ſome- 
times had great pleaſure in them—in ſeeing m 
© children build houſes with them. My little boy 
©is ſo dexterous, that he will ſometimes build up 
< the whole pack. | 

© Indeed, Booth, cries Mrs. James, this good 
< woman of yours is ſtrangely altered ſince I knew 
her firſt; but ſhe will always be a good creature.” 

Upon my word, my dear, cries Amelia, you 
© are altered too very greatly ; but I doubt not to 
© live to ſee you alter again, when you come to have 
© as many children as I have.“ | 

< Children!” cries Mrs. James, © you make me 
© ſhudder. How can you envy me the only cir- 
* cumſtance which makes matrimony comfort- 
© able? | 
Indeed, my dear, ſaid Amelia, © you injure 
© me; for I envy no woman's happineſs in mar- 

| pe © riage.” 
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© riage.” At theſe words, ſuch looks paſt between 
Booth and his wife, as, to a ſenſible byſtander, 
would have made all the airs of Mrs. James appear 
in the higheſt degree contemptible, and would have 
rendered herſelf the object of compaſſion. Nor could 
that lady er looking a little ally on the occa- 
fion. 

Amelia now, at the earneſt deſire of her huſband, 
accoutred herſelf to attend her friend; but firſt ſhe 
inſiſted on viſiting her children, to whom ſhe gave 
ſeveral hearty kiſſes, and then recommending them 
to the care of Mrs. Atkinſon, ſhe and her huſband 
accompanied Mrs. James to the rout ; where few of 
my fine readers will be W to make part of 
the company. 

The two ladies and Booth then MT" an apart- 
ment beſet with card-tables, like the rooms at Bath 
and Tunbridge. Mrs. James immediately intro- 
duced her friends to Lady Betty, who received 
them very civilly, and preſently engaged Booth and 
Mrs. James in a party at whilſt ; for, as to Amelia 
ſhe ſo much declined playing, that, as the ry 
could be filled without her, ſhe was permitted to 
ſit b . - 

nd now, who ſhould make his appearance but 
the noble peer, of whom ſo much honourable men- 
non hath already been made in this hiſtory. He 
walked directly up to Amelia, and addreſſed her 
with as perfect a confidence as if he had not been 
in the leaſt conſcious of having in any manner diſ- 
pleaſed her ; though the reader will hardly ſuppoſe 
that Mrs. Elliſon had kept any thing a ſecret l 
him. 

Amelia was not, however, ſo fobgerful. She 
made him a very diſtant courteſy, would ſcarce 
vouchſafe an anſwer to any thing he ſaid, and took 


'the firſt opportunity of ſhutting = chair, and retir- 
ing 0 him. 
| Her 
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Her behaviour, indeed, was ſuch, that the peer 
bn erceived, that. he ſhould get no advantage 
by purſuing her any farther at preſent; Inſtead, 
therefore, of attempting to follow her; he turned on 
his heel, and addreſſed his diſcourſe to another lady; 
though he could not avoid often caſting his eyes to- 
wards Amelia as long as ſhe remained in the room. 

Fortune, which N Have been generally nd 
great friend to Mr. Booth, gave him no extraordi- 
nary marks of her favour at play. He loſt two full 
rubbers, which coſt him five guineas; after which, 
Amelia, who was uneaſy at his lordſhip's preſence, 
begged him in a Whiſper to return home; with 
which requeſt he directly complied. 

Nothing, I think, remarkable happened to Booth, 
unleſs the renewal of his acquaintance with an officer 
whom he had khown abroad, and who made öne of 
his party at the whiſt-table, | 

The flame of this gentlemah, with whorn the 
reader will hereafter be better acquainted, was Trent. 
He had formerly been in the ſame règiment with 
Booth, ahd there was ſome ititiniacy between them. 
Captain Trefit expreſt great delight in meeting his 
brother officer, and both mutually promiſed to viſit 
each other. | ES Pp | 

The ſcenes which had paſt the preceding hight 
and that morning, had ſo confuſed Amelia's thoughts, 
that in the hurry in which ſhe was carried off by 
Mrs. James, ſhe had entirely forgot her appoint- 

ment with Dr. Harriſon. When ſhe was ems 
at her retutn home, that the doctor had been to 
wait upon her, and had expreſſed ſome anger at her 

eing gone out, ſhe became greatly uneaſy, and 
begged of her huſband to go to the doctor's lodg- 
ings, arid make her apology. | 

But leſt the reader ſhould be as angry with the 
doctor as he had declared himſelf with Amelia, we 
think proper to explain the matter. Nothing then 
was farther from the doctor's mind than the concep- 

Vor. IX. W tion 
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tion of any anger towards Amelia. On the con- 
trary, when the girl anſwered him, that her miſtreſs 
was not at home, the doctor ſaid with great good 
humour, © How ! not at home! then tell your miſ- 
© treſs ſhe is a giddy vagabond, and I will come to 
© ſee her no more till ſhe ſends for me. This the 
poor girl, from miſunderſtanding one word, and 
half forgetting the reſt, had conſtrued into great 
paſſion ſeveral very bad words, and a declaration 
that he would never ſee Amelia any more. 


C. HAT YA. 
In which two ſtrangers make their appearance. 


OOTH went to the doctor's lodgings, and 

found him engaged with his country friend and 

his ſon, a young gentleman who was lately in orders; 

both whom the doctor had left to keep his appoint- 
ment with Amelia. 

After what we mentioned at t che end of the laſt 
chapter, we need take little notice of the apology 
made by Booth, or the doctor's reception of it, which 

Was in his peculiar manner. Four wife, ſaid he, 
_ £18 a vain huſſy to think herſelf worth my anger; 

© but tell her, I have the vanity myſelf to think I 

© cannot be angry without a better cauſe. And yet 
© tell her, I intend to puniſh her for her levity ; for 

© if you go abroad, I have determined to take her 
down with me into the country, and make her do 

* penance there till you return.” 

© Dear Sir,' ſaid Booth, I know not how to 
© thank ou, if you are in earneſt.” 

J aſſure you then J am in earneſt, cries the 
doctor; © but you need not thank me, however, 
© fince you know not how——' 

But would not that, Sir, ſaid Booth, © be ſhew- 
ing a ſlight to the colonel's invitation? and you 
0 know I have ſo many 6 to him. 


yy 


Don't 
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Don't tell me of the calonel, cries the doctor, 
© the church is to be firſt ſerved. Beſides, Sir, I 
© have priority of right, even to you yourſelf.” 

< you ſtole my little lambs. from me: for I was 
her firſt lave.” >: 

c Well, Sir,' cries Nach cifl mould his ſo un- 
© happy to leave her to any one, ſhe muſt herſelf 
determine; and, I believe, it will not be difficult 
c © to gueſs where her chdice will fall; for of all 

© men, next to her hdd, I believe, none can 
© contend with Dr. Harriſon in her favour.” 
Since you ſay ſo, cries the doctor, — fetch 
cher hither to dinner with us; for I am at leaſt ſo 
good a chriſtian to love thoſe that love mel will 
© ſhew you my daughter, my old friend; for I am 
really proud of her and you may bring my 
« grandchildren with you, if you pleaſe.” 

Booth made ſome compliments, and then went 
on his errand. As ſoon as he was gone, the old 
gentleman ſaid to the doctor, Pray, my good 
© friend, what daughter is this of yours? I never 
< ſo much as heard that you was married.“ 

© And what then, cries the doctor, did you ever 
© hear that a pope was married; and yet ſome of 
them have had ſons and daughters; I believe; but, 
© however, this young gentleman will ablolve me 
* without obliging me to Penance. | 

© I have not yet that power, anfwerdl the young 
clergyman ; for I am only in deacon's orders. 

* Are you not?” cries the doctor; why then I 
© will abſolve myſelf. You are to know then, my 
good friend, that this. young lady was the daughter 
© of a neighbour of mine, who is ſince dead, and 
< whoſe ſins I hope are forgiven ; for ſhe had too 
© much to anſwer for on her child's account. Her 
«father was my intimate acquaintance and friend; 

© a worthier man, indeed, I believe, never lived. - 
He died ſuddenly 3 his chaldren were W ; 
_- an 
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a and, perhaps, to the ſuddenneſs of his death it 
Was x rv that he did not recommend any care 
* of them to me. However I, in ſome meaſure, 
* took that charge upon me; and particularly of 


her whom 1 call my daughter. Indeed, as ſhe 
grew up, fe diſcovered ſo many good qualities, 
| © that ſhe wanted not the remembrance of her 


© father's merit to recommend her. I do her no 
© more than juſtice, when I ſay, ſhe is one of the beſt 


_ < creatures J ever knew. She hath a ſweetneſs of 


© temper, 2 generoſity of ſpirit, an openneſs of 
© heart—in a word, ſhe hath a true chriſtian diſpo- 
« ſition. I may call her an Iſraelite indeed, in hort 
© there is no guile,” 

I with you joy of your daughter, cries the old 
gentleman ; for to a man of your diſpoſition, to 
© find out an adequate obje& of your benevolence, 
* 18, I acknowledge, to find a treaſure.” 

© It is, indeed, a happineſs,” cries the doctor. 

The greateſt difficulty, added the gentleman, 
© which perſons of your turn of mind meet with, is 
in finding proper objects of their goodneſs ; for 
nothing, ſure, can be more irkſome to a generous 
mind, than to diſcover that it hath thrown away 


all irs good offices on a ſoil that bears no other 


© fruit than ingratitude. ; 


4. remember, | cries the doctor, n 


Us 2 950 re- egen 4009 eg 45 22 


a But he ſpeaks more Uke a philoſopher FRY 4 
- chriſtian. I am more pleafed with a French 
« writer, one of the beſt, indeed, that I ever read, 
< who blames men for lamenting the ill return 
c which | is ſo often made to the beſt offices f. A 


* To 4. kia is like fowing your ſeed in 
the ſea. + * 
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true chriſtian can never be diſappointed, if he 
« doth not receive his reward in this world; the 
* labourer might as well complain, that he is not 
© paid his hire in the middle of the day.? | 

J own, indeed, ſaid the gentleman, *« if we ſee 
it in that light— WE ay 

And in what light ſhould we ſee it? anſwered 
the doctor. Are we like Agrippa, only almoſt . 
© chriſtians? or, is chriſtianity a matter of bare 
© theory, and not a rule for our practice??? 
Practical, undoubtedly ; undoybtedly practical, 
cries the gentleman. < Your example might indeed 
© have convinced me long ago, that we ought to do 
good to every one. „ 

Pardon me, father, cries the young divine, that 
£ 1s rather a heatheniſh than a chriſtian doctrine. 
Homer, I remember, introduces in his Iliad one 
* Axylus, of whom he ſays, ; 


— 5 qv auh moi 
Halil ag yap pieorue ®, 


But Plato, who of all the heathens came neareſt 
to the chriſtian philoſophy, condemned this as im- 
© pious doctrine; ſo Euſtathius tells us, folio 474. 

© ] know he doth,' cries the doctor, and fo 
Barnes tells us, in his note upon the place; but 
if you remember the reſt of the quotation, as 
* well as you do that from Euſtathius, yoy might 
have added the obſervation which Mr. Dryden 
* makes in favour of this paſſage, that he found 
* not in all the Latin authors ſo admirable an in- 
© ſtance of extenſive humanity. You might have 
© likewiſe remembered the noble ſentiment, with 
„ which Mr. Barnes ends his note, the ſenſe of 
£ which is taken from the fifth chapter of Mat- 


He was a friend to mankind, for he loyed them all, 
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It ſeems therefore, as if this character rather be- 
© came a chriſtian than a heathen ; for Homer could 
© not. have tranſcribed it from any of his deities. 
© Whom is it, therefore, we imitate by ſuch exten- 
Voi TT 
* What a prodigious memory you have, cries the 
old gentleman! © Indeed, ſon, you muſt not con- 
© tend with the doctor in theſe matters. : 
© T ſhall not give my opinion haſtily,” cries the 
ſon. I know.again what Mr. Poole, in his anno- 
© tations, ſays on that verſe of St. Matthew That 
© it is only to heap coals of fire upon their heads Ho 
© are we to underſtand, pray, the text immediately 
preceding? Love your enemies, bleſs them that curſe 
you, do good to them that hate you 
© You 3 I ſuppoſe, young gentleman,” ſaid 
the doctor, how thefe words are generally under- 
« ſtood —The commentator. you mention, I think, 
© teHs us, that love is not here to be taken in the 
ſtrict ſenſe, ſo as to ſignify the complacency of the 
heart; you may hate your enemies as God's ene- 
mies, and ſeek due revenge of them for his honour; 
© and for your own ſakes too, you may ſeek mode- 
_ © raxe fatisfaction of them; but then, you are ta 
© love them with a love conſiſtent with thefe things 
* —that is to ſay, in plainer words, you are to love 
© them and hate them, and bleſs and curſe, and do 
them good and miſchief.” RY. 185 
Excellent! admirable!' ſaid the old gentle- 
man. Tou have a moſt inimitable turn to ridi- 


Fl i 


© cule.? 5 | | 
i do not approve ridicule,” ſaid the ſon, on ſuch 
© ſubjects.” | | 5 


Nor 1 neither,” cries the doctor, I will give 
© you my opinion, therefore, very ſeriouſly. Abe 
ET 5-4 4 two 
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two verſes taken together contain a very poſitive 
precept, delivered in the plaineſt words, and yet 
< illuſtrated by the cleareſt inſtance, in the conduct 
* of the ſupreme being; and laſtly, the practice of 
_ © this precept is moſt nobly inforced by the reward 
© annexed - that ye may be the children, and ſo forth, 
No man, who underſtands what it is to love, 
* and, to bleſs, and to do good, can miſtake the 
meaning. But if they required any comment, 
. the ſcripture itſelf affords enow. F thine enemy 
« hunger, feed him; if he thirſt, give him drink ; not 
© rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing, but con- 
« trariwiſe, bleſſing —T hey do not, indeed, want the 
comments of men, who, when they cannot bend 
their minds to the obedience of ſcripture, are 
« deſirous to wreſt ſcripture to a compliance with 
© their own inclinations,” . | | 
© Moſt nobly and juſtly obſerved,” cries the old 
gentleman. *© Indeed, my good friend, you have 
* explained the text with ;he utmoſt perſpicuity.” 
But if this be the meaning, cries the ſon, © there 
© muſt be an end of all law and juſtice—for I do not 
© ſee how any man can proſecute his enemy in a 
* court of juſtice.” 5 Sn 
Pardon me, Sir, cries the doctor. Indeed, 
of as an enemy merely, and from a ſpirit of revenge, 
© he cannot, and he ought not to proſecute him; 
© but as an offender againſt the laws of his coun- 
© try, he may, and it is his duty ſo to do; is there 
any ſpirit of revenge in the magiſtrates or officers 
« of juſtice, when they. puniſh criminals ? Why do 
© ſuch, ordinarily I mean, concern themſelves in 
< inflicting puniſhments, but becauſe it is their 
duty? and why may not a private man deliver an 
« offender into the hands of juſtice, from the ſame 
* laudable motive? Revenge, indeed, of all kinds 
« 18{trictly prohibited; wherefore, as we are not to 
execute it with our own hands, ſo neither are we 
to make uſe of the law as the inſtrument of pri- 
SS | cc 
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vate malice, and to worry each other with inve 
4 teracy and rancour, And where is the great 
* difficulty in obeying this wiſe, this generous, this 
f noble precept ? If reyenge be, as a certain divine, 
© not greatly 'to his honour, calls it, the moſt luſ- 
« cious morſel the devil ever dropt into the mouth 
of a ſinner, it myſt be allowed at leaſt to coſt us 
© often extremely dear, It is a daigty, if indeed 
* it be one, which we come at with great inquie- 
* tude, with great difficulty, and with great danger. 
However pleaſant it may be to the palate, while 
© we are feeding on it, it is ſure to leave a bitter 
© reliſh behind it; and ſo far, indeed, it may be 
© called a luſcious morſel, that the moſt greedy 
appetites are ſoon glutted, and the moſt eager 
longing for it, is ſoon turned into loathing and 
repentance. I allow there is ſomething tempting - 
in its outward appearance; but it is like the 
F beautiful colour of ſome poiſons, from which, 
however they may attract our eyes, à regard to 
© our own welfare commands us to abftain. And 
© this is an abſtinence to which wiſdom alone, with- 
t out any divine command, hath been often found 
adequate; with inſtances of which, the Greek and 
Latin authors every where abound. ' May not a 
, © chriſtian, therefore, be well aſhamed of making a 
© * ſtumbling-block of a precept, which is not only 
* conſiſtent with his worldly intereſt, but to which 
* ſo noble an inceative is ropoſed?? „ 
1 old gentleman fell into raptures at this 
ſpeech, and after making many compliments to 
the doctor upon it, he turned to his fon, and told 
him, he had an ere now of 3 more 
in one day, than he had learnt at the univerſity in a 
RIB 0 TS Ore 3.5 wick Lobg Ne 
The ſon replied, that he allowed the doctrine to 
be 5 good in general, and that he agreed 
with the greater part; * but I muſt make a diftine- 
tion, faid he. However, he was interrupted from 


his 


aa aa 
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his diſtinction at preſent; for now Booth returned 
with Amelia and the children. 


CHAP, IX. 112 | : 
Al. ſcene of modern wit and humour. 


IN the afternoon, the old gentleman propoſed 3 
walk to Vauxhall; a place of which, he ſaid, he 

had heard much, but had never ſeen 1t. 
- The doctor readily agreed to his friend's propoſal, 
and ſpon after ordered two coaches to be ſent for 
to carry the whole company. But whert the ſer- 
vant was gone for them, Booth acquainted the doc- 
tor that it was yet too early. © Is it ſo,” faid the 
doctor? * why then, I will carry you firſt to one 
f of the greateſt and higheſt entertainments in the 
world.“ Wo COLO 5 

The children pricked up their ears at this; nor did 
any of the company gueſs what he meant; and 
Amelia aſked what entertainment he could carry 
them to at that time of the day? | 

© Suppoſe,' ſays the doctor, © I ſhould carry you 
to court. . | 
At five o'clock in the afternoon !' cries Booth. 
Ay, ſuppoſe I ſhould have intereſt enough to 
introduce you into the preſence.” 

Tou are jeſting, dear Sir,“ cries Amelia. 

© Indeed, I am ſerious, anſwered the doctor. 
I will introduce you into that preſence, compared 
to whom the greateſt emperor on the earth is 
many millions of degrees meaner than the moſt 
* contemptible reptile is to him. What entertain- 
ment can there be to a rational being equal to 
this? was not the taſte of mankind moſt wretch- 
* edly depraved, where would the vain man find an 
* honour, or where would the love of pleaſure pro- 
t poſe ſo adequate an object as divine worſhip ? 
with what ecſtaſy muſt the contemplation of 
EE Ea __ fbeig 
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© being admitted, to ſuch a preſence fill the mind 
© The pitiful courts of princes are open to few, and 
© to thoſe only at particular ſeaſons ; but from this 

« glortous and gracious preſence, we are none of us, 
© and at no time, excluded. | 

The doctor was proceeding thus, when the ſer- 
vant returned, ſaying, the coaches were ready; and 
the whole company with the greateſt algaritz aeg 
ed the doctor to St. James's church. 

When the ſervice was ended, and they were again 
got into their coaches, Amelia returned the doctor. 
many thanks for the light in which he had placed 
divine worſhip ; aſſuring him, that ſhe had never 
before had ſo much tranſport in her devotion as at 
this time, and ſaying, ſhe believed ſhe ſhould be the 
better for this notion, he Neva ma: her as long 28 
ſhe lived. A 11822 

The coaches being come to the rater-ſide, * 
all alighted, and getting eo. one boat, sede to 
Vauxhall. - 
The extreme beauty and ee this place is 

well known to almoſt every one e of, my readers; and 
happy is it for me that it is ſo; ſince, to give an 
adequate idea of it, would exceed my power of de- 
ſcription. To delineate the particular beauties of 
theſe gardens, would, indeed, require as much pains, 
and as much paper too, as to rehearſe all the good 
actions of their maſter; whole life proves the truth 
of an obſervation, which I have read in ſome ethic 
- writer, that a truly elegant taſte is generally accom- 
panied with an excellency of heart; or, in other 
words, that true virtue is, indeed, nothing elſe but 
true taſte. 

Here our company diverted themſelves Wich 
walking an hour or two before the muſic began. 
Of all the ſeven, Booth alone had ever been here. 
before; ſo that, to all the reſt, the place, with its 
other charms, had that of novelty. When the 
muſic 6 Planets Amelia, who ſtood next to the doe- 

tor, 
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dor, ſaid to him in a whiſper, 1 hope I am not 
© guilty of profaneneſs ; but, in purſuance of that 
© cheerful chain of thoughts, with which you have 
© inſpired me this afternoon, I was juſt now loſt 
© in a reverie, and fancied myſelf in thoſe bliſsful 
© manſions which we hope to enjoy hereafter. The 
delicious ſweetneſs of the place, the enchanting 

c * charms of the muſic, and the ſatisfaction which 

appears in every one's countenance, carried my 

7 ſoul. almoſt to heaven in its ideas. I could not 
. have, indeed, imagined there had hare any unn 
Uke this in this world.“. 

The doctor ſmiled; and ſaid, © You ee, dons Ma- 
* dam, there may be pleaſures, of which you 
0 deen conceive no idea, till you iually enjoyed 
1 

And now che little boy, who had long withſtood 

the attractions of ſeveral cheeſecakes that paſſed 
to and fro, could contain no longer; but aſked his 
mother to give him one, faying, I am ſure my 
* ſiſter would be glad of another, though ſhe is 
* aſhamed to aſk.” The doctor overhearing the 
child, propofed that they ſhould all retire to ſome 
place, where they might ſit down and refreſn them- 
ſelves; which they accordingly did. Amelia now 
miſſed her huſband; but, as ſhe had three men in 
her company, And one of them was the doctor, 
ſhe concluded herſelf and her children to be ſafe, 
and doubted not but that Booth would ſoon find 
her out. 
They now ſat down, * che doctor very gal- 
lantly deſired Amelia to call for what ſhe liked. 


Upon which the children were ſupplied with cakes; 


and ſome ham and chicken were provided for the 

reſt of the company; with which, while they were 
regaling themſelves with the higheſt ſatisfaction, two 
young fellows walking arm in arm came up, and 
when they came oppoſite to Amelia, they ſtood ſtill, 
ſtaring Amelia full in the face, and one of them 


cried 
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cried aloud to the other, Dn me, my lord, 
E if ſhe is not an angel! My lord ſtood ſtill, ſtaring 
likewiſe at her, without ſpeaking a word—— when 
two others of the ſame gang came up- and one of 
them cried —— £ Come along, J ack, I have ſeen 
c her before; but ſhe is too well manned, already. 
£ Three are enough for one woman, or the 
f devil is in i. - | 5 
Den me, ſays he that ſpoke firſt, and whom 
they called Jack, I will have a bruſh at her, if 
£ ſhe belonged to the whole convocation.” And ſo 
ſaying, he went up to the young clergyman, and 
 cried——*< Doctor, ſit up a little, if you pleaſe, and 
don't take up more room in a bed than belongs 
% you. At which words he gave the young 
man a puſh, and ſeated himſelf down directly over 
againſt Amelia, and leanipg both his elbows on the 
table, he fixed his eyes on her in à manner with 
which modeſty can neither look, nor bear to be 
Jooked at. 1 53 | 
Amelia ſeemed greatly ſhocked at this treatment ; 
upon which the doctor removed her within him, 
and then facing the gentleman, aſked him what he 
meant by this rude behaviour ? — Upon which my 
lord ſtept up and ſaid, Don't be n old 
© gentleman, Do you think ſuch fellows as you, 
© are to keep, d—n me, ſuch fine wenches, d—n 
© me, to yourſelves, d—n me? 3 
No, no, cries Jack, * the old gentleman is 
© more reaſonable. Here's the fellow that eats up 
the tithe pig. Don't you ſee how his mouth wa- 
© ters at her—— Where's your ſlabbering bib ?? For 
though the gentleman had rightly n he was a 
clergyman; yet he had not any of thoſe inſignia 
on, with which it would have been improper to 
have appeared there. 3 5 
Such boys as you, cries the young clergyman, 
bought to be well whipped at ſchool, inſtead of 
t being ſuffered to become nuiſances in the Tr 
| (i * © Boys 
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Boys, Sir! ſays Jack, I bilicvel am as 

ea man as yourſelf, Mr. —— and as good a ſcho- 
< lax too. Bos fur ſus quotque ſacerdos.— Tell me 
6 what's next, D— n me, I'll hold you fifty 
pounds you don't tell me what's next.” 
ou have him, Jack, cries my lord. It is 
© over with him, d——n me. He can't ſtrike ano- 
© ther blow. 


If I had you in a proper place, cries the der- 
gyman, you ſhould find I would ſtrike a blow, 
and a pretty hard one too. 

There, cries my lord, © there is the meekneſ? 
of the clergyman —— There ſpoke the wolf in 
© ſheep's cloathing. D n me, how big he looks 

Mou muſt be civil to him, faith! or ele he 
e will burſt with pride.” 
Ay, ay,” cries Jack, let the clergy clogs for 
ride; there's not a lord in the kingdom now- 
1 half the pride of that fellow.“ 


0 Fray. Sir, cries the doctor, turning to the 
other, are you a Lord?“ 


© Yes, Mr. — cries he, I have that ho- 5 
© nour, indeed. 


And I ſuppoſe you: have ride, $00z" ſaid- the ; 
doctor. 


4 hope I have, Sir,” anſwered 1 f at your ſer- 
© vie | 

' © If ſuch. a one as you, Sir,” cries ad doctor: 
© who are not only a ſcandal to the title you bear 
© as a lord, but even as a man, can pretend to 
© pride, why will you not allow it to a clergyman ? | 
© I ſuppoſe, Sir, by your dreſs, you are in the ar- 
my; and, by the ribbon in your hat, you ſeem 
© to be proud of that too. How much greater and 
© more honourable is the ſervice in which that 
_ © gentleman is enliſted than yours! Why then 

© ſhould you object to the pride of the clergy, ſince 


© the loweſt of the function is in reality every way 
« ko much your os da 2 


: © Tida 


© Tida Tidu Tidum,'——cries my lord. 

However, gentlemen, cries the doctor, if 

8 2 have the leaſt pretenſion to that name, I beg 

© you will put an end to your frolic; ſince you 
* ſee it gives ſo much uneaſineſs to the lady. Nay, 
I entreat you for your own ſakes; for here is 
© one coming, who will talk to you in a very _— 
© rent ſtyle from ours.” 

One coming! cries my lord what care 1 
© who is coming? 

< I ſuppoſe it is the devil, cries Jack; for lere 
are two of his livery ſervants already.” 

: Let the devil come as ſoon as he will,” cries my 
lord, dn me if I have not a kiſs.” 

Amelia now fell a trembling; and her children, 
perceiving her fright, both hung on her, and be- 
gan to cry —when Booth ana Captain Trent both 
came up. 

Booth ſeeing his wife diſordered; aſked l 
what was the matter? At the ſame time, the lord 
and his companion ſeeing Captain Trent, whom 
they well knew ſaid both together. What, 
© doth this company belong to you ?* When the 
doctor, with great preſence of mind, as he was ap- 

rehenſive of ſome fatal conſequence if Booth ſhould 
know what had paſt, ſaid, © So, Mr. Booth, I am 

glad you are returned; your poor lady here be- 

© gan to be frighted out of her wits. But now 

you have him again, ſaid he to Amelia, © I hope 
£ you will be eaſy. | 

-Amelia, frighted as ſhe was, preſently took the 
hiot, and greatly chid her huſband. for leaving her. 
But the little boy was not ſo quick-ſighted, and 
eried - Indeed, papa, thoſe naughty men there 
$ haye frighted my mamma our of her wits.” 

How cries Booth, a little moved; * frighten'd ! 
« * Har any one frighten ten'd you, my dear? 4 
No, my loye,” es the,” * — I 


' *  ©know 
8 
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„know not what the child means. Na thing is 
© well, now I ſee you ſafe.” “. 

Trent had been all the while talk ing aide with the 
young ſparks; and now addrefling himſelf to Booth, 
ſaid, Here hath been ſome little miſtake; I be- 
© lieve my lord miſtook Mrs. Booth for whe other 
© lady.” 
IIt is impoſſible, cries my lord, to know 
© every one. — I am ſure, if I had known the lady 
© to be a woman of faſhion, and an acquaintance of 
Captain Trent, I ſhould have ſaid nothing diſa- 
© greeableto her; bur, if I have, 1 "oP her a 
and the company's. 

] am in the dark, cries Booth, 0 Pray what i 18 
< all this matter? | 

Nothing of any conſequence, cries the dhc- 
tor, © nor worth your enquiring into——You hear 
it was a miſtake of the perſon, and I really be- 
< lieve his lordſhip, that all proceeded oa his not 
knowing to whom the lady belonged.” 

Come, come,” ſays Trent, © there is nothin 
© in the matter, I affure you.” 1 ow tell you the 
© whole another time.” | 

© Vety well; ſince you ay" fo; cries Booth, 1 
am contentell. So ended the affair, and the two 
ſparks made their congee and ſneaked off. 
Now they are gone, ſaid the young gentle- 
man, I muſt ſay, I never ſaw two worſe-bred jack - 
© anapes, nor fellows that deſerved to be kick'd 
© more. If I had had them in another place, I 
© would have taught. them a lierle more ee to | 
the church.“ 

Lou took rather a better way,” anſwered the 
doctor, to teach them that reſpect. ; 
Booth now deſired his friend Trent to ſit down 
with them, and propoſed to call for a freſh bottle 
of wine; but Amelia's ſpirits were too much diſ- 
concerted to give her any proſpect of pleaſure that 
Ne" She therefore laid hold of the pretence 
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of her children, for whom ſhe ſaid the hour was al- 
ready too late; with which the doctor agreed. Sg 
they paid their reckoning, and departed; leaving 
to the two rakes the triumph of having totally 
diſſipated the mifth of this little innocent com- 
pany; who were before enjoying complete ſatiſ- 
10Nn. | | 


A curious converſation between the doctor, the young 
clergyman, and the young clergyman s father. 


HE next morning, when the doctor and his 
| two friends were at breakfaſt, the young cler- 
gyman, in whoſe mind the injurious treatment he 
had received the evening before was very deeply 
impreſſed, renewed the converſation on that ſubje&&: 
© It is a ſcandal,” ſaid he, © to the government, 
© that. they do not preſerve more reſpect to the 
© clergy, by puniſhing all rudeneſs to them with 
< the utmoſt ſeverity. It was very juſtly obſerved 
© of you, Sir, ſays he to the doctor, that the loweſt 
© elergyman in England is in real dignity ſuperior 
to the higheſt nobleman: What then can be ſo 
© ſhocking, as to ſee that gown, which ought to 
« entitle us to the veneration of all we meet, treated 
© with contempt and ridicule ? Are we not, in fact, 
< embaſſadors from heaven to the world ; and do 
© they not, therefore, in denying us our due reſpect, 
« deny it in reality to him that ſent us? | 
© Tf that be the caſe, ſays the doctor, it be- 
© hoves them to look to themſelves; for he who 
« ſeht -Us, is able to exact moſt ſevere vengeance 
« for the ill treatment of his miniſters.” f 
Very true, Sir, cries the young one; and 1 
heartily hope he will; but thoſe puniſhments are 
© at too great a diſtance to infuſe terror into wicked 
ä | 4 minds. 
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© minds. The government ought to interfere with 
© its immediate cenſures. Fines and impriſonments 
© and corporal puniſhments operate more forcibly 
© on the human mind, * all the fears of dam- 
© nation.” 

..©Do yon think @22 cries the dosbor f © then I 
© am afraid men are very little in earneſt in thoſe 
< fears.” 
© © Moſt juſtly obſerved,” ſays the old quttleniah: 
© Indeed, I am afraid that is too much the caſe.” 

© In that,” ſaid the ſon, © the government 1 to 
© blame. Are not books of infidelity, treating our 
© holy religion as a mere impoſture ; nay, ſome- 
© times, as a mere jeſt, publiſhed daily, and ſpread 
© abroad amongſt the people with perfect impunity ?? 

© You are certainly in the right,” ſays the doctor, 
© there is a moſt blameable remiſſneſs with regard 
© to theſe matters ; but the whole blame doth not 
© lie there; ſome little ſhare of the fault is, I am 
© afraid, to be imputed to the clergy themſelves.” 

, Indeed, Sir, cries the young one, © I did not 
© expect that charge from a-gentleman of your cloth: 
© Do the clergy give any encoutagement to ſuch 
books? Do they not, on the contrary, cry loudly 
© out againſt the ſuffering them? This is the invi- 
« dious aſperſion of the laity ; and I did not expect 
© to hear it confirmed by one of our own cloth.” 

Be not too impatient, young gentleman,” ſaid 
the doctor. I do not abſolutely confirm the 
© charge of the laity; it is much too general, 
and too ſevere; but even the laity themſelves do 
© not attack them in that part to which you have 
© applied your defence. They are not ſuppoſed 
© ſuch fools as to attack that religion to which they 
© owe their temporal welfare. They are not taxed 
© with giving any other ſupport to infidelity, than 
© what it draws from the ill examples of their lives; 


] mean of the lives of ſome of them, Here too 
Vor. IX, N © the 
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© the laity carry their cenſures too far; for there 


© are very few or none of the clergy, whoſe lives, 


© if compared with thoſe of the laity, can be called 


© profligate ; but ſuch, indeed, is the perfect purity 


© of our religion, ſuch is the innocence and virtue 


© which it exacts to entitle us to its glorious rewards, 
and to ſcreen us from its dreadful puniſhments, 


© that he muſt be a very good man indeed who 
© lives up to it. Thus then theſe perſons argue: 
© This man is educated in a perfect knowledge of 

© religion, is learned in its laws, and is, by his pro- 
© feſion obliged, in a manner, to have them always 
© before his eyes. The rewards which it promiſes 
© to the obedience of theſe laws are ſo great, and 
the puniſhments , threatened on diſobedience ſo 
© dreadful, that it is impoſſible but all men muſt 
« fearfully fly from the one, and as eagerly purſue 
© the other. If, therefore, ſuch a perſon lives in 
direct oppoſition to, and in a conſtant breach of 
< theſe laws, the inference is obvious. There is a 
© pleaſant ſtory in Matthew Paris, which I will tell 
© you as well as I can remember it. Two young 

© gentlemen, I think they were prieſts, agreed to- 
* gether, that whoſoever. died firſt, ſhould: return 
and acquaint his friend with the ſecrets of the 
© other world. One of them died ſoon after, and 
« fulfilled his promiſe. The whole relation. he gave 
© is. not very material; but, among other things, 
c he produced, one of his hands, which. Satan had 
made uſe of to write upon, as the moderns do on 
< acard, and had ſent his compliments to the prieſts, 
for the number of ſouls, which the wicked ex- 


' © amples of their lives daily ſent to hell. This ſtory 


is the more remarkable, as it was written by a 

« prieſt, and a great favourer of his order.” 8 
Excellent, eried the old gentleman, what a 

memory you have! c 


| 6 But, 
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But, Sir,“ cries the young one, a clergyman 
ris a man as well as another ; and; if ſuch perfect 


© purity be expeted—' ⁊ ls 

8 I do not expect it, cries the doctor; ind I 
© hope it will not be expected of us. The ſerip- 
© ture itſelf gives us this hope, where the beſt of us 
© are ſaid to fall twenty times a day. But ſure, we 
© may not allow the practice of any of thoſe groſſer 
© crimes which contaminate the whole mind. We 
may expect an obedierice to the ten command- 
© ments, and an abſtinence from ſuch notorious 
t vices, as, in the firſt place, Avarice, which in- 
© deed can hardly ſubſiſt without the breach of 
© mofe commandments than one: Indeed, it would 
be exceflive candour to imagine; that a man, 
© who ſo viſibly ſets his whole heart not only on 
this world, but on one of the moſt worthleſs 
© things in it (for ſo is money, without regard to 
© its uſes), ſhould be at the ſame time laying up 
© his treaſure in heaven. Ambition is a ſecond 
t vice of this fort; We are told we cannot ſerve 

© God and Mammon; I might have applied this 
to avarice;, but I choſe rather to mention it here. 
© When we ſee a man ſneaking about in courts and 
© levees; and doing the dirty work of great men, 
from the hopes of preferment; can we believe, 
© that a fellow, whom we ſee to have ſo many hard 
© taſkmaſters upon earth; ever thinks of his maſter 
© which is in heaven? Muſt he not himſelf think, 
© if he ever reflects at all, that ſo glorious a maſter 
© will diſdain and diſown à ſervant; who is the duti- 
© ful tool of a court: favourite; and employed either 
© as the pimp of his pleaſure, or ſometimes perhaps 
© made a dirty channel, to aſſiſt in the conveyance 
\ of that corruption, which is clogging up and de- 
c ſtroying the very vitals of his country? 


p Y 


© The laſt vice which F ſhall mention, is Pride. 

© There is not in the univerſe a more ridiculous, 
nor a more conteraptible animal, than a proud 

Na- « clergyman ; 


| 
| 
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g * clergyman ; a turkey- cock, or a jackdaw, are ob- 

<-jects of veneration, when compared with him, 
I don't mean, by Pride, that noble dignity of 
© mind to which, goodneſs can only adminiſter an 


: adequate obje&, which delights in the teſtimony 
© of its own canſcience, and could not, without 


© the higheſt agonies, bear its condemnation. B 


C Pride, I mean that ſaucy. paſſion, which exults 
in every little eventual pre-eminence over other 
© men; ſuch are the ordinary gifts of nature, and 
© the paultry preſents of fortune, wit, knowledge, 
© birth, ſtrength, beauty, riches, titles, and rank. 

That paſſion Which is ever aſpiring, like a filly 
child, to look over the heads of all about them; 
| which, while it ſervilely adheres to the great, 
« flies from the poor, as if afraid of contamination ; 
« devouring gercedily every murmur of- applauſe, 
© and every look of admiration ; pleaſed and elated 
< with all kind of reſp ect; and hurt and enflamed 
with the contempt | of the loweſt and moſt deſpi- 
© cable of fools, even with ſuch as treated you laſt 


© night diſreſpectfully at Vauxhall. Can ſuch a 


© mind as this be fixed on things above? Can ſuch 
© a man reflect that he hath the ineffable honour to 


© be employed in the immediate ſervice of his great 


Creator? or, can he pleaſe himſelf with the heart- 


© warming hope, that his ways are acceptable in 
© the ſight of that e chat incomprehenſible 


© Being?” 


Hear, child, hear, cries the old gentleman, 
hear and improve your underſtanding. Indeed, 
© my good friend, no one retires from you with- 
© out. carrying away ſome good inſtructions with 
© him. Learn of, the doctor, Tom, and you will 
© be: the better man as long as you live.” 
© Undoubtedly, Sir, anſwered Tom, the doctor 
© hath ſpoken a great deal of excellent truth; and 
© without a compliment to him, I was always a 


, great 
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great admirer of his ſermons, parnontarly of their 
s oratory. . 


Nec tamen hoc tribuens dederim quoque cetera. 


I cannot agree that a clergyman is obliged to put 
< up with an affront any more than another man, 
© and more eſpecially when it is paid to the order.“ 
< I am very ſorry, young gentleman,” cries the 
doctor, that you ſhould be ever liable to be af- 
« fronted as a clergyman ; and, I do aſſure you, if 
© I had known your diſpoſition formerly, the order 
© ſhould never have been affronted through you.” 
The old gentleman now began to check his ſon, 
for his oppoſition to the doctor; when a ſervant de- 
hvered the latter a note from Amelia, which he 


read immediately to himſelf, and it contained the 
following words: 


My dear Sir, 
: „Something hath ben ſince I ſaw you, which 


gives me great uneaſineſs, and I beg the fa- 
| © your of ſeeing you as ſoon as poſſible, to adviſe 
c with you upon It. 
J am, 
Four moſt obliged 
© and dutiful daughter, 
F Amelia Booth.” 


The doctor's anſwer was, that he would wait on 
the lady directly; and then turning to his friend, 
he aſked him if he would not take a walk in the 
Park before dinner? © I muſt go, ſays he, © to the 
lady who was with us laſt night; for I am afraid, 
© by her letter, ſome bad accident hath happened 
to her. Come, young gentleman, I ſpoke a 
© little too haſtily to you juſt now; but I aſk your 
* pardon. Some allowance muſt be made to the 


Ny” _ © warmth 
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L warmth of your blood. I hope we ſhall in time 
- © both think alike.” | 


The old gentleman made his friend another com- 


pliment; and the young one declared, he hoped he 


ſhould always think, and act too, with the dig- 
nity becoming his cloth. After which the doctor 
took his leave for a while, and went to Amelia's 


lodgings. 


As ſoon as he was gone, the old gentleman fell 
very ſeverely on his ſon. ©* Tom,“ ſays he, how 
© can you be ſuch a fool, to undo by your perverſe- 
« neſs all that I have been doing? Why will you 
© not learn to ſtudy mankind with the attention 
© which I have employed to that purpoſe ? Do you 
© think, if I had affronted this obſtinate old fellow 
© as you do, I ſhould ever have engaged his friend- 
« ſhip?” | 

F 1 help it, Sir,“ ſaid Tom; I have not 
« ſtudied ſix years at the univerſity, to give up my 
© ſentiments to every one. It is true, indeed, he 
put together a ſet of ſounding words; but, in 
the main, I never heard any one talk more 
r . 

What of that,” cries the father; I never told 
© you he was a wiſe man, nor did I ever think him 
* ſo. If he had any underſtanding, he would have 
© been a biſhop long ago, to my certain know- 
© ledge. But, indeed, he hath been always a fool 
© in private life; for I queſtion whether he is worth 
* 1001. in the world, more than his annual income. 
He hath given away above half his fortune to the 
Lord knows who. I believe I have had above 
£ 2001. of him, firft and laſt; and would you 
© loſe fuch a milch-cow as this, for want of a few 
* compliments? Indeed, Tom, thou art as great 
ma ſimpleton as himſelf. How do you expect to 
* riſe in the church, if you cannot temporiſe, and 
8 give into the opinion of your ſuperiors ??? 
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I don't know, Sir, cries Tom, © what you 
© mean by my ſuperiors. In one ſenſe, I own, a 
doctor of divinity is ſuperior to a batchelor of arts, 
© and ſo far I am ready to allow his ſuperiority ; 
© but I underſtand Greek and Hebrew as well as 
© he, and will maintain my opinion againſt him, on 
© any other in the ſchools.” „ 
Tom, cries the old gentleman, till thou 
© getteſt the better of thy conceit, I ſhall never 
© have any hopes of thee. If thou art wiſe, thou 
wilt think every man thy ſuperior of whom thou 
© canſt get any thing; at leaſt, thou wilt perſuade 
© him that thou thinkeſt ſo, and that · is ſufficient. 
© Tom, Tom, thou haſt no policy in thee.” 
© What have I been learning theſe ſeven years,” 
anſwered he, in the univerſity ? However, father, 
] can account for your opinion, It is the common 
* failing of old men to attribute all wiſdom to them- 
* ſelves. Neſtor did it long ago; but, if you will 
* enquire my character at college, I fancy you will 
* not think I want to go to ſchool again.” | 
The father and ſon then went to take their walk, 
during which the former repeated many goodſſons 
of policy to his ſon, not greatly perhaps to his edi- 
fication. In truth, if the old gentleman's fondneſs 
had not, in a great meaſure blinded him to the 
imperfections o ſon, he would have ſoon per- 
ceived that he was ſowing all his inſtructions in a 
ſoil ſo choked with ſelf-conceit, that it was utterly 
impoſſible they ſhould ever bear any fruit, 


2 


CS 
To which we will prefix no preface. 


was gone to walk with his new-revived ac- 


| T.. au dor found Amelia alone, for "OY 


quaintance, Captain Trent, who ſeemed ſo 
pleaſed with the renewal of his intercourſe with his 
old brother officer, that he had been almoſt conti- 


nually with him from the time of their meeting at 


the drum. 
Amelia acquainted the doctor with the purport 


of her meſſage, as follows: I aſk your pardon, 


* . 


muy dear Sir, for troubling you ſo often with my 
* affairs; but I know your extreme readineſs, as 
< well as ability, to aſſiſt any one with your advice. 


Ihe fact is, that my huſband hath been preſented 


* by Colonel James with two tickets for a maſque- 
rade, which is to be in a day or two; and he in- 
© ſiſts ſo ſtrongly on my going with him, that I 
© really do not know how to refuſe, without giving 
© him ſome reaſon; and I am not able to invent 
© any other than the true one, which you would 
© not, I am ſure, adviſe me to communicate to him, 
Indeed, I had a moſt narrow eſcape the other day; 


for I was almoſt drawn in inadvertently, by a 


£ yery ſtrange ON: to, acquaint him with the 
| «£ whole 
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hole matter. She then related the ſerjeant's 
dream with all the conſequences that attended it. 

The doctor conſidered a little with himſelf, and 
then ſaid, © I am really, child, puzzled as well as 
you about this matter. I would by no means 
© have you go to the maſquerade; I do not indeed 
© like the diverſion itſelf, as I have heard it de- 
< ſcribed to me; not that I am ſuch a prude to 
« ſuſpe& every woman who goes there of any evil 
intentions; but it is a pleaſure of too-looſe and 
* diſorderly a kind for the recreation of a ſober 
mind. Indeed, you have ſtill a ſtronger and more 
© particular objection. I will try myſelf to reaſon 
© him out of it. 2 IR | 

© Indeed, it is impoſſible,” anſwered ſhe; © and 
© therefore I would not ſet you about it. I never 
ſaw him more ſet on any thing. There is a party, 
© as they call it, made on the occaſion; and he 
tells me my refuſal will diſappoint all.“ 

© I really do not know what to adviſe you,* cries 
the doctor; I have told you I do not approve 

© theſe diverſions; but yet, as your huſband is ſo 
very deſirous, I cannot think there will be an 
harm in going with him. However, I will con- 
* ſider of it, and do all in my power for you.” 

Here Mrs. Atkinſon came in, and the diſcourſe 
on this ſubject ceaſed ; but ſoon after Amelia re- 
newed- it, ſaying, there was no occaiion to kee 
any thing a ſecret from her friend. They then fell 
to debating on the ſubject; but could not come to 
any reſolution. But Mrs. Atkinſon, who was in an 
unuſual flow of ſpirits, cried out, Fear nothing, 
© my dear Amelia, two women ſurely will be too 
* hard for one man. I think, doctor, it exceeds 


“Virgil: 


f Una dolo divim fi fæmina victa duorum eſt. 


F Very 
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© Very well repeated, indeed,” cries the doctor. 
Do you underſtand all Virgil as well as you ſeem 
© to do that line?” 

I hope I do, Sir,“ faid ſhe, © and Horace too; 
© or elſe my father threw away his time to very 
little purpoſe in teaching me.” 

5 I aſk your pardon, Madam,” cries the doctor. 
*I own it was an impertinent queſtion.” 

Not at all, Sir,“ ſays the; and if you are 
© one of thoſe who imagine women incapable of 
© learning, I ſhall not be offended at it. I know 
* the common opinion ; but 


0 Interdum vulęus reffum vides, eft ubi peccat.” 


© If I was to profeſs ſuch an opinion, Madam,” 
faid the doctor, Madam Dacier and yourſelf would 
© bear teſtimony againſt me. The utmoſt indeed 
© that 1 ſhould venture, would be to queſtion the 
© utility of learning 1 in a young lady's education.” 
< T own, ' ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon, as the world is 
© conſtituted, it cannot be as ſerviceable to her for- 
tune, as it will be to that of a man; but you will 


© allow, doctor, that learning may afford a woman, 
© at leaſt, a reaſonable and an innocent entertain- 
© ment.” 


But I will ſuppoſe,” nnd the doctor, it may 
© have its inconveniencies. As for inſtance, if a 
© learned lady ſhould meet with an unlearned huſ- 
band, might ſhe not be apt to deſpiſe him?“ 

41 think not,“ cries Mrs. Atkinſon ——“ and if 
J may be allowed the inſtance—I think I have 
© ſhewn myſelf, that women who have learning 
© themſelves, can be contented without that qualifi- 
© cation in a man.“ 

To be ſure, cries the doctor, there may be 
© other qualifications, which may have their weight 
© in the balance. But let us take the other ſide of 
© the — and ſuppoſe the — of both 


c ſexes 
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« ſexes to meet in the matrimonial union, may it 
* not afford one excellent ſubject of diſputation, 
« which is the moſt learned??? 

| © Not at all, cries Mrs. Atkinſon ; * for, if they 
had both learning and good ſenſe, they would 
5 ſoon ſee on which ſide the ſuperiority lay.” 

© But if the learned man, ſaid the doctor, © ſhould 
© be a little unreaſonable in his opinion, are you 
* ſure that the learned woman would preſerve her 
duty to her huſband, and ſubmit ?? 

But why, cries Mrs. Atkinſon, * muſt we ne- 
« ceſſarily ſuppoſe that a learned man . be un- 
reaſonable? 

© Nay, Madam, faid the doctor, I am not your 
© huſband ; and you ſhall not hinder me from ſu 

«< poling what I pleaſe. Surely it is not ſuch a pa- 
© radox, to conceive that a man of learning ſhould 
© be unreaſonable. Are there no unreaſonable opi- 
© nions in very learned authors, even among the 
© critics themſelves ? For inſtance, what can be a 
more ſtrange, and indeed unreaſonable opinion, 
© than to prefer the Metamorphoſes of Ovid to the 
« ZEneid of Virgil?“ 

© It would be indeed ſo ſtrange, cries the lady, 
© that you ſhall not perſuade me it was ever the opi- 
© nion of any man. 

Perhaps not, cries the doctor; © and I believe 
you and I ſhould not differ in our judgments of 
© any perſon who maintained ſuch an opinion 
© What a taſte muſt he have? 


A moſt contemptible one indeed,” cries Mrs, 
Atkinſon. 


I am ſatisfied,” cries the doctor. And in the 


words of your own Horace, Verbum non amplius 
© addam.' 


But how provoking is this !' cries Mrs. Atkin- 
ſon, © to draw one in in ſuch a manner. I proteſt 
* I was ſo warm in the defence of my favourite Vir- 
* gil, that I was not aware of your deſign ; but 


all 
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all your triumph depends on a ſuppoſition, that 
© one ſhould be ſo unfortunate as to meet with the 
6 filliefſt fellow in the world.” | 
Not in the leaſt,* cries the doctor. Doctor 
Bentley was not ſuch a perſon ; and yet he would 
© have quarrelled, I am convinced, with any wife 
© in the world, in behalf of one of his corrections. 
< I don't ſuppoſe he would have given up his In- 
«© gentia Fata to an angel. f 
© But do you think,” ſaid ſhe, if I had loved 
© him, I would have contended with him?“ 
Perhaps you might ſometimes,” ſaid the doctor, 
be of theſe ſentiments ; but you remember your 
© own Virgil—#/arium et mutabile ſemper Femina.” 
.* Nay, Amelia, ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon, © you are 
© now concerned as well as I am; for he hath now 
© abuſed the whole ſex, and quoted the ſevereſt thing 
« that ever was ſaid againſt us, though I allow it 1s 
one of the fineſt.” 
< With all my heart, my dear, cries Amelia. 
I have the advantage of you however, for 1 don t 
« underſtand him.“ 
Nor doth ſhe underſtand moch better than 
© yourſelf,” cries the doctor; © or ſhe would not ad- 
< mire nonſenſe, even though in Virgil.” 
© Pardon me, Sir,” ſaid ſhe. 
And pardon me, Madam, ' cries the doctor, with 
a feigned ſeriouſneſs, I fay, a boy in the fourth 
form at Eaton would be whipt, or would deſerve 
© to be whipt at leaſt, who made the Neuter Gender 
agree with the Feminine. You have heard, how- 
© ever, that Virgil left his Aneid incorrect; and, 
* perhaps, had he lived to correct it, we ſhould not 
© have ſeen the faults we now lee in it.“ 55 
Why, it is very true as you ſay, doctor,“ cries 
Mrs. Atkinfon — © There ſeems to be a falſe con- 
„„ proteſt I never thought of it before. 
© And yet this is the Virgil,” anſwered the "PR 
tor, that you are ſo fond of, who hath made wo | 
a 
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| © all of the Neuter Gender; or, as we ſay in Eng- 


c liſh, he hath made mere animals of you; for, if 
we tranſlate it thus, 


Woman is a various and changeable animal, 


< there will be no fault, J believe, uni in point of 
© civility to the ladies.” 


Mrs. Atkinſon had juſt time to tell the doctor he 


was a provoking creature, before the arrival of 
Booth and his friend put an end to that learned diſ- 
courſe, in which neither of the parties had great! 

recommended themſelves to each other, the doctor's 


opinion of the lady being not at all heightened by 


her progreſs in the claſſics; and ſhe on the other 
hand, having conceived a great diſlike in her heart 


towards the doctor, which would have raged, per- 


haps, with no leſs fury from the conLOgragepe that 
he had been her huſband. 


8885 EH P. II. | 
What ee at the Lf ren 


F ROM this time to the 497 of the maſquerade, 


nothing happened of conſequence cnavgh to 
have a place in this hiſtory. 


On that day Colonel James came to Booth's about 
nine in the evening, where he ſtayed for Mrs. James, 
who did not come till near eleven. The four 
maſques then ſet out together in ſeveral chairs; and 
all proceeded to the Hay-Market. 

When they arrived at the Opera-Houſe, the co- 


lonel and Mrs. James preſently left them; nor did 
Booth and his lady remain long together, but were 


ſoon divided from each other by different maſques. 


A domino ſoon accoſted the lady, and had her 


away to the upper end of the furtheſt room on the 
right hand, where toth the 3 ſat down; nor 


* was 


* 
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was it long before the he domino began to make 
very fervent love to the ſhe. It would, perhaps, be 
tedious to the reader to run through the whole pro- 
ceſs, which was not indeed in the moſt romantic 
ſtyle. The lover ſeemed to conſider his miſtreſs as 
a mere woman of this world, and ſeemed rather 
to apply to her avarice and ambition, than to her 
fofter paſſions. | | | 

As he was not ſo careful to conceal his true voice 
as the lady was, ſhe ſoon diſcovered that this lover 
of hers was no other than her old friend the peer, 
and preſently a thought ſuggeſted itſelf to her, of 
making an advantage of this accident. She gave 
him therefore an intimation that ſhe knew him, and 
expreſſed ſome aſtoniſhment at his having found 
her out. I ſuſpeR,' ſays ſhe, © my lord, that you 
© have a friend in the woman where I now lodge, as 
© well as you had in Mrs. Elliſon.“ My lord pro- 
teſted the contrary To which ſhe anſwered, 
< Nay, my lord, do not defend her ſo earneſtly, till 
© you are ſure I ſhould have been angry with her.” 

At theſe words, which were accompanied with a 
very bewitching ſoftneſs, my lord flew into raptures 
rather too ſtrong for the place he was in. Theſe 
the lady gently checked, and begged him to take 
care they were not obſerved ; for that her huſband, 
for ought ſhe knew, was then in the room. 

Colonel James came now up, and ſaid, © So, Ma- 
© dam, I have the good fortune to find you again; 
© I have been extremely miſerable ſince I loſt you.” 
The lady anſwered in her maſquerade voice, that 
ſhe did not know him. I am Colonel James;” ſaid 
he, in a whiſper. Indeed, Sir, anſwered ſhe; 
© you are miſtaken, I have no acquaintance with 
© any Colonel James.“ Madam, anſwered he, in a 
whiſper likewiſe, © I am poſitive I am not miſtaken, 
© you are certainly Mrs. Booth.*—* Indeed, Sir, ſaid 
ſhe, © you are very impertinent, and I beg you will 
© leave me. My lord then interpoſed, and ſpeak- 

1 ing 
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ing in his own voice, aſſured the colonel that the 
lady was a woman of quality, and that they were 
engaged in a converſation together; u _ which, 
the colonel aſked the lady's pardon; for as there 
was nothing remarkable in her dreſs, he really be- | 
lieved he had been miſtaken. 

He then went again a hunting through the 
rooms, and ſoon after found Booth en. with- 
out his maſk between two ladies, one of whom was 
in a blue domino, and the other in the dreſs of a 
ſhepherdeſs. < Will,” cries the colonel, © do you 
© know what is become of our wives; for I have 
« ſeen neither of them fince we have been in the 
© room ?? Booth anſwered, © That he fuppoſed they 
© were both together, and they ſhould find them 
by and by.“ What,” cries the lady in the blue 
domino. © are you both come upon duty then with 

c. your wives? as for yours, Mr. Alderman, faid 
© ſhe to the colonel, I make no queſtion but ſhe i is 
© got into much better company than her huſband's. 
© How can you be ſo cruel, Madam, ſaid the ſhep- 
herdeſs, © you will make him beat his wife by and 
© by, for he is a military man I aſſure you. In the 
© trained bands I preſume,”. cries the domino, for 
© heis plainly dated from the city. I own, indeed,” 
cries the other, © the gentleman ſmells ſtrongly of 
< Thames-ſtreet, and, if I may venture to gueſs, 
* of the honourable calling of a tailor.” 


© Why, what the devil haſt thou picked up here, 
cries James? 


_ my ſoul, I don't know,” anſwered Booth z 
5 1 WI would take one of them at leaſt.” 


c What ſay you, Madam, cries the domino, will 

© you go with the colonel? I aſſure you, you have 

© miſtaken your man, for he 1s no leſs a perſon than 
© the great Colonel James himſelf.” 

No wonder, then, that Mr. Booth gives him 

his choice of us; it is the propes office of a ca- 


© terer, 
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© terer, in which capacity Mr: Booth hath, 1 am 
< told, the honour to ſerve the noble colonel,” © __ 
© Much good may it do you with your ladies,“ ſaid 
James, I will go in purſuit of better game.“ At 
which words he walked off. os 

Fou are a true ſportſman,” cries the ſhepherdeſs; ; 
© for your only pleaſure, I believe, lies in the = 
n | 

Do you know the gentleman, Madam?“ cries 
the domino. | 

Who doth not know him d' anſwered the ſhep- 
herdeſs. 

What is his character ?? cries the domino; 3 for 
© though I have jelted with him 1 only know him 
« by ſight.” | 

© I know nothing very particular in his character, 
cries the ſnepherdeſs. He gets every handſome 
© woman he can, and ſo they do all.” 

] ſuppoſe then he is not married, faid the do- 
mihe. 

O yes! and ain i for love too, anſwered the 
other ; © but he hath loved away all his love for 
© her long ago, and now, he ſays, ſhe makes as 
© fine an object of hatred. —I think if the fellow 
© ever appears to have any wit, it is when he abuſes 
© his wife, and, ljuckily for him, that is his favour- 
brite topic. — 1 don't know the poor wretch, but 
© as he deſcribes her, it is a miſerable animal. n 
II I know her very well, cries the other, and I 
© am much miſtaken if ſhe 3 is not even with him; 
© but hang him, what is become of Booth?! 

At this inſtant a great noiſe aroſe- near that part 
where the two ladies were. This was occaſioned 
by a large aſſembly of young fellows, whom they 
call bucks, who were got together and were enjoy- 
ing, as the phraſe is, a letter, which one of them 
had found in the room. 15 
Curioſity hath its votaries among all ranks of 
people ; whenever therefore an object of this ap- 
pears, 
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pears, it is as ſure of attracting a crowd in the aſſem- 
blies of the polite, as in thoſe of their inferiors. 
When this crowd was gathered together, one of 
the bucks, at the deſire of his companions, as well 
as of all preſent, performed the part of a public 
orator, and read out the following letter, which we 
ſhall give the reader, together with the comments 
of the orator himſelf, and of all his audience. 

The orator then being mounted on a bench, be- 
gan as follows : : : | 

« Here beginneth the firſt chapter of — ſaint—” 
Pox on't, Jack, what is the ſaint's name? I have 


forgot.“ | Gt + 
Timothy, you blockhead, anſwered another 
, Timothy.“ 


„„ Well, then, cries the orator, „of Saint Ti- 
Nin „ 4 
Sir, I am very ſorry to have any occaſion of 
writing on the following ſubject, in a country 
© that is honoured with the name of Chriſtian ; 
© much more am I concerned to addreſs myſelf to 
©. 2 man whoſe many advantages, derived both from 
© nature and fortune, ſhould demand the higheſt 
© return of gratitude to the great giver of all thoſe 
good things. Is not ſuch a man guilty of the 
© higheſt ingratitude to that moſt beneficent being, 
© by a direct and avowed diſobedience of his moſt 
© poſitive laws and commands? | | 
© I need not tell you that adultery is forbid in 
© the laws of the decalogue, nor need I, I hope, 
mention, that it is as expreſsly forbid in the New 
* Teſtament.” | | 
c You ſee, therefore, ſaid the orator, © what 
« the law is, and therefore none of you will be 
able to plead ignorance, when you come to the 
Old Bailey in the other world. —But here goes 
« again = 
If it had not been ſo expreſsly forbidden in 
* ſcripture, ſtill the law of nature would have 
„ 9 © yielded 
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© yielded light enough for us to have diſcovered the 
great horror and atrociouſneſs of this crime. 

* And accordingly we find, that nations, where 
© the ſun of righteouſneſs hath yet never ſhined, 
© have puniſhed the adulterer with the moſt ex- 
© emplary pains and penalties ; not only the polite 
© heathens, but the moſt barbarous nations have 
© concurred in theſe ; in many places the moſt ſevere 
© and ſhameful corporal puniſhments, and in ſome, 
and thoſe not a few, Death itſelf hath been in- 
© flicted on this crime. 

And ſure in a human ſenſe there is ſcarce any 
© guilt which deſerves to be more ſeverely puniſhed. 
© It includes in it almoſt every injury and every 

© miſchief which one man can do to, or can bri 

| © on, another. It is robbing him of his property. 
« Mind that, ladies,” ſaid the orator ; you are 
© all the property of your huſbands; and of that 
property, which, if he is a good man, he values 
© above all others. It is poiſoning that fountain 
© whence he hath a right to derive the ſweeteſt - and 
© moſt innocent pleaſure, the moſt cordial comfort, 
the moſt ſolid friendſhip, and moſt faithful aſſiſt- 
* ance in all his affairs, wants and diſtreſſes. It is 
© the deſtruction of his peace of mind, and even 
© of his reputation. The ruin of both wife and 
* huſband, and ſometimes of the whole family, are 
© the probable conſequence of this fatal injury. 
© Domeſtic happineſs is the end of almoſt all our 
« purſuits, and the common reward of all our pains. 
© When men find themſelves for ever barred from 
* this delightful fruition, they are loſt to all in- 
© duſtry, and grow careleſs of all their worldly af- 
fairs. Thus they become bad ſubjects, bad re- 
© lations, bad friends, and bad men. Hatred and 
* revenge are the wretched paſſions which boil in 
their minds. Deſpair and madneſs very com- 


* monly enſue, and murder and fuicide often cloſe 
< the dreadful ſcene.” 


5 | « Thus, 
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« Thus, gentlemen and ladies, you ſee the ſcene 
ce js cloſed. So here ends the firſt act — and thus 
ce begins the ſecond.” 
I ] have here attempted to lay before you a pic- 
© ture of this vice, the horror of which no colours 
© of mine can exaggerate. But what pencil can de- 
£ lineate the horrors of that puniſhment which the 
« ſcripture denounces againſt 1 it. | 
And for what will you ſubject yourſelf to this 
* puniſhment? or for what reward will you inflict 
call this miſery on another? I will add, on your 
friend? for the poſſeſſion of a woman; for the 
© pleaſure of a moment? but if neither virtue nor 
© religion can reſtrain your inordinate appetites, 
© are there not many women as handſome as your 
© friend's wife, whom, though not with innocence, 
you may poſſeſs with a much leſs degree of guilt? 
© what motive then can thus hurry you on to the 
© deſtruction of yourſelf and your friend? doth the 
< peculiar rankneſs of the guilt add any zeſt to 
© the ſin? doth it enhance the pleaſure as much 
© as we may be aſſured it will the puniſhment ? 
© But if you can be ſo loſt to all ſenſe of fear, 
and of ſhame, and of goodneſs, as not to be de- 
© barred by the evil which you are to bring on 
© yourſelf, by the extreme baſeneſs of the action, 
nor by the ruin in which you are to involve 
< others, let me ſtill urge the difficulty, I may ſay, 
< the impoſſibility of the ſucceſs. You are attack- 
ing a fortreſs on a rock; a chaſtity ſo ſtrongly de- 
© fended, as well by a happy natural diſpoſition of 
mind, as by the ſtrongeſt principles of religion 
© and virtue, implanted by education, and nouriſh- 
© ed and improved by habit, that the woman muſt 
© be invincible even without tha firm and conſtant - 
© affection of her huſband, which would guard a 
© much looſer and worſe- diſpoſed heart. What 
< therefore are you attempting but to introduce 
? diſtruſt, and perhaps diſunion between an bang 
9 an 
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| „and a happy couple, in which too you cannot 
ſucceed without bringing, I am convinced, certain 
© deſtruction on your own head? 

© Deſiſt, therefore, let me adviſe you, from this 
© enormous crime ; retreat from the vain attempt 
© of climbing a precipice which it is impoſlible you 
£ ſhould ever aſcend, where you muſt probably ſoon 
© fall into utter perdition, and can have no other 
hope but of dragging down your beſt friend into 

< perdition with you. 

J can think of but one argument more, and 
< that, indeed, a very bad one; you throw away 
c that time in an impoſſible attempt, which might, 
© in other places, crown your ſinful endeavours with 
< ſucceſs.” 

« And ſo ends the diſmal ditty.” 

© D—n me, cries one, did ever mortal hear 
© ſuch d—n'd ſtuff ?? 

Upon my ſoul,” ſaid another, I like the laſt 
© argument well enough. There 1s ſome ſenſe in 
© that; for d—n me, if I had not rather go to 
< D— o—ſz at any time, than to follow a virtuous 
© b-— for a fortnight.” 

Tom, “ ſays one of them, let us ſet the ditty 
to muſic; let us ſubſcribe to have it ſet by Handel, 
© jt will make an excellent oratorio.” 

© Dn me, Jack,' fays another, © we'll have it 
< ſet to a pſalm tune, and we'll ſing it next Sun- 
© day at St. James's church, and I'll bear a bob, 
dn me.” 
__ © Fie upon it! gentlemen, fie upon it !' ſaid a 
friar, who came up, do you think there is any 
© wit and humour in this ribaldry ; or if there were, 
< would it make any atonement for abuſing religion 
© and virtue ?” 

< Heyday !* cries one, this is a friar i in good 
© earneſt.” | 

© Whatever I am, ſaid the friar, © I hope at 
F leaſt, you are what you appear to be, Heaven 
| 0 forbid, 
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© forbid, for the ſake of our poſterity, that you 
© ſhould be gentlemen.” wo: 

© Tack,” cries one, let us toſs the friar in a 
< blanket.” | 

Me in a blanket!” ſaid the friar, by the dig- 
© nity of man, I will twiſt the neck of every one 
© of you as ſure as ever the neck of a dunghill-cock 
© was twiſted. At which words he pulled off his 
© maſque, and the tremendous majeſty of Colonel 
© Bath appeared, from which the bucks fled away 
© as faſt as the Trojans heretofore from the face of 
Achilles. The colonel did not think it worth 
* while to purſue any other of them except him who 
© had the letter in his hand, which the colonel de- 
© fired to ſee; and the other delivered, ſaying, it was 
very much at his ſervice.” „ 

The colonel being poſſeſſed of the letter, retired 
as privately as he could, in order to give it a care- 
ful peruſal; for badly as it had been read by the 
orator, there were ſome paſſages in it which had 
pleaſed the colonel. e had juſt gone through it, 
when Booth paſſed by him; upon which, the colonel 
called to him, and delivering him the letter bid 
him put it in his pocket, and read it at his leiſure. 
He made many encomiums upon it, and told Booth 
it would be of ſervice to him, and was proper for 
all young men to read. 

Booth had not yet ſeen his wife; but as he con- 
cluded ſhe was ſafe with Mrs. James, he was not 
uneaſy. He had been prevented by ſearching far- 
ther after her, by the lady in the blue domino, who 
had joined him again. Booth had now made theſe 
diſcoveries ; that the lady was pretty well acquainted 
with him ; that ſhe was a woman of faſhion ; and 
that ſhe had a particular regard far him. But though 
he was a.gay man, he was in reality ſo fond of his 
Amelia, that he thought of no other woman; 
Wherefore, though not abſolutely a Joſeph, as we 
have already ſeen ; yet could he not be guilty of 
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premeditated inconſtancy. He was indeed ſo very 
cold and inſenſible to the hints which were given 
him, that the lady began to complain of his dulneſs. 
When the ſhepherdeſs again came up, and heard 
= accuſation againſt him, ſhe confirmed it, ſay- 
ing: © I do aſſure you, Madam, he is the dulleſt 
fellow in the world. Indeed, I ſhould almoſt take 
© you for his wife, by finding you a ſecond time 
* with him; for I do aſſure you the gentleman very 
«ſeldom keeps ; any other company. Are you ſo 
© well acquainted with him, Madam ?” ſaid the do- 
mino. I have had that honour longer than your 
* ladyſhip, - I believe,“ anſwered the ſhepherdeſs. 
< Poſſibly you may, Madam,“ cries the domino, 
© but | with you would not interrupt us at preſent ; 
for we have ſome buſineſs together.“ I believe, 
Madam, anſwered the ſhepherdeſs, © my buſineſs. 
* with the gentleman is altogether as important as 
© yours; and therefore your ladyſhip may withdraw 
if you pleaſe. “ My dear ladies,” cries Booth, © I 
* beg you will not quarrel about me.“ Not at all, 
anſwered the domino, * fince you are ſo indifferent, 
] refign my pretenſions with all my heart. If you 
had not been the dulleſt fellow upon earth, I am 
© convinced you muſt have diſcovered me.'—She 
then went off muttering to herſelf, that ſhe was ſa- 
tisfied the ſhepherdeſs was ſome wretched creature 
whom nobody knew. 

The ſhepherdeſs overheard the ſarcaſm, and an- 
ſwered it, by aſking Booth what contemptible 
wretch he had picked up? Indeed, Madam,” 
ſaid he, © you know as much of her as I do; ſhe is. 
© a maſquerade acquaintance like yourſelf.” Like 
<©me!” repeated ſhe. © Do you think if this had 
b been our firſt acquaintance, I ſhould have waſted 

ſo much time with you as I have? for your part, 
indeed, I believe a woman will get very little ad- 
Pe nh by her having been formerly i intimate with 
„„ C1 hos not Know, ä ſaith Booth, 


« that 
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that I deſerve that character any more than I 
know the perſon that now gives it me.“ © And 
© you have the aſſurance then, ſaid ſhe in her own 
voice, © to affect not to remember me. I think,” 
cries Booth, I have heard that voice before; but, 
© upon my ſoul, I do not recollect it.“ Do you 
© recolle&,” ſaid ſhe, © no woman that you have 
© uſed with the higheſt barbarity ? I will not ſay 
© ingratitude.” No, upon my honour,” anſwered 
Booth. Mention not honour,” ſaid ſhe, © thou 
© wretch; for hardened as thou art, I could ſhew 
© thee a face, that, in ſpite of thy conſummate im- 
* pudence, would contound thee with ſhame and 
© horrour, No'ſt thou not yet know me? ] do, 
Madam, indeed, anſwered Booth, and I confeſs, 
© that of all women in the world you have the molt 
© reaſon for what you ſaid.” 
Here a long dialogue enſued between the gentle- 
man and the lady, whom, I ſuppoſe, I need not 
mention to have been Miſs Matthews; but as it 
conſiſted chiefly of violent upbraidings on her fide, 
and excuſes on his, I deſpair of making it enter- 
taining to the reader, and ſhall therefore return to 
the colonel, who having ſearched all the rooms with 
the utmoſt diligence, without finding the woman he 
looked for, began to ſuſpect that he had before fixed 
on the right perſon, and.that Amelia had denied 
herſelf to him, being pleaſed with her paramour, 
whom he had diſcovered to be the noble peer. 
He reſolved, therefore, as he could have no ſport 
himſelf, to ſpoil that of others; accordingly he 
found out Booth, and aſked him again, what was 
become of both their wives ? for that he had ſearch- 
ed all over the rooms, and could find neither of 
them. 3 
Booth was now a little alarmed at this account, 
and parting with Miſs Matthews, went along with 
the colonel in ſearch of his wife. As for Miſs 
Matthews, he had at length pacified her with a 


4 | promiſe 
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promiſe to make her a viſit; which promiſe ſhe ex- 
rorted from him, ſwearing bitterly in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, unleſs he made it to her, ſhe would ex- 
poſe both him and herſelf at the maſquerade. 

As he knew the violence of the lady's paſſions, 
and to what heights they were capable of riſing, 
he was obliged to come into theſe terms; for he 
had, I am convinced, no fear upon earth equal to 
that of Amelia's knowing what it was in the power 
of Miſs Matthews to communicate to her, and 
which to conceal from her, he had already under- 

one fo much uneaſineſs. _ 

The colonel led Booth directly to the place where 
he had ſeen the peer and Ami (ſuch he was now 
well convinced ſhe was) ſitting together. Booth 
no ſooner ſlaw her, than he ſaid t to the colonel, ſure 
that is my wife in converſation with that maſque— 
I took her for your lady myſelf, ſaid the colonel ; 
but I found I was miſtaken. —(Hark'e, that is my 
lord——, and I have ſeen that very lady WAA 
him all this niglit.) 

This converſation paſt at a little diſtance, and out 
of the hearing of the ſuppoſed Amelia ; when Booth 
looking ſtedfaſtly at the lady, declared with an oath, 
that he was poſitive the colonel was in the ri ht. 

She then beckoned to him with her fan; upon 
which, he went directly to her; and ſhe aſked im 
to go home, which he very readily conſented to, 
The peer then walked off, the colonel went in pur- 
ſuit of his wife, or of ſome other woman ; and 


Booth and his lady returned in two — to their 
lodgings. 
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e of the maſquerade, not uncommon nor r furs | 


Priſing. 


ME lady getting firſt out of her chair, ran ha- 
ſtily up into the nurſery to the children; for 
ſuch was Amelia's conſtant method at her return 
home, at whatever hour. Booth then walked into 
the dining- room, where he had not been long before 
Amelia came down to him, and with a moſt cheer- 
ful countenance, ſaid, My dear, I fancy we have 
© neither of us ſupped, ſhall I go down and fee 
© whether there is any cold meat in the houſe ? 

For yourſelf, if you pleaſe," anſwered Booth; 
but I ſhall eat nothing.” 

How, my dear,' ſaid Amelia, I hope you 
© have not loſt your appetite at the maſquerade ?? 
For ſupper was a meal at which he generally eat 
very heartily. 
© I know not well what I have loſt,” ſaid Booth ; 
I find myſelf diſordered. My head aches. I 
know not what is the matter with me. 

£ Indeed, my dear, you frighten me, ſaid Ame- 
lia; you look indeed diſordered. I wiſh the maſ- 

* querade had been Fay enough, before ps had 
gone thither.” 

Would to Heaven it had!” cries Booth; © but 
© that is over now. But pray, Amelia, anſwer me 
© one queſtion, Who was that gentleman with you, 
© when I came up to you? 

The gentleman! my dear, aid Amelia, © what 
* gentleman ?? : 

© The gentleman, the nobleman, when I came 
up; ſure I ſpeak plain.“ 

6 Upon my word, my dear, I don' t underſtand 
0 you,“ anſwered ſhe ; «1 Gn not know one perſon 
f at the maſquerade,” 


0 How i 
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© How !' ſaid he, © what! ſpend the whole even- 

© ing with a maſque without Knowing him?“ 
Why, my dear, {aid ſhe, you know we were 


c not together.” 
. © I know we were not, ſaid he? © but what is 


© that to the purpoſe ? ſure you anſwer me ſtrangely. 
I know we were not together; and wer fore I aſk 
© you whom you were with.? 
© Nay but, my dear,” ſaid ſhe, © can I cell People 
in maſques? 
< I ſay again, Madam,” ſaid . C na APY you con- 
verſe two hours or more with a maſque whom you 


did not know ?' 


© Indeed, child,” ſays ſhe, © I know nothing of 
© the inebods of a maſquerade for I never was at 
one in my life.” 
J wiſh to Heaven you had not been at this,” 
cries: Booth. Nay, you will wiſh ſo yourſelf, if 
© you tell me truth What have I ſaid? do I, can 


I ſuſpect you of not ſpeaking truth? Since you 


© are ignorant then I will inform you, the man you 
have converſed with was no other than lord —. 
And is that the reaſon,” ſaid: ſhe, © you wiſh 1 
© had not been there? | 
And is not that W anſwered he, ſuffi- 
© cient ? Is he not the laſt man upon earth with 


e whom I would have you converle ?' 


© So you really wiſh then that I had not been at 
e the maſquerade : yp pat 

I do' cried he, from my ſoul. ER 

© So may I ever be able, cried ſhe, * to indulge 
© you in every wiſh as in this. —I was not there.” 

Do not trifle, Amelia, cried he, © you would 
© not jeſt with me, if you knew the ſituation of my 


mind.“ 


c Indeed, I do not jeſt with you,” fad he. Up- 


on my honour I was-not there. Forgive me this 
firſt deceit I ever ꝓractiſed, and, indeed, it ſhall 
© be the laſt; for I have paid ſeverely for this by 


pol] . the 


* 
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the uneaſineſs it hath given me.“ She then revealed 
to him the whole ſecret, which was thus: 

I think it hath been already mentioned in ſome 
part of this hiſtory, that Amelia and Mrs. Atkinſon 
were exactly of the ſame make and ſtature, and that 
there was likewiſe a very near reſemblance between 
their voices. When Mrs. Atkinſon, therefore, found 
that Amelia was ſo extremely averſe to the maſque- 

rade, ſhe propoſed to go thither in her ſtead, and to 
paſs upon Booth for his own wife. 
This was afterwards very eaſily aa; for 
when they left Booth's lodgings, Amelia, who went 
Jaſt to her chair, ran back to fetch her maſque, as 
ſhe pretended, which ſhe had purpoſely left behind. 
She then whipt off her domino, and threw it over 
Mrs. Atkinſon, who ſtood ready to. receive it, and 
ran immediately down ſtairs, and ſtepping into 
Amelia's chair, L with the reſt to the 
maſquerade. 
As her ſtature exactly ſuited that of Amelia, ſne 
had very little difficulty to carry on the impoſition; 
for, beſides the natural reſemblance of their voices, 
and the opportunity of ſpeaking in a feigned one, 
ſhe had ſcarce an intercourſe of ſix words with 
Booth during the whole time; for the moment they 
got into the crowd, ſhe took the firſt opportunity of 
lipping from ien And he, as the reader may 
remember, being ſeized by other women, and con- 

cluding his wife to be ſafe with Mrs. James, was 
very well ſatisfied, till the colonel fet him upon the 
ſearch, as we have ſeen before. 

Mrs. Atkinſon, the moment ſhe came home, 
ran up ſtairs to the nurſery, when ſhe found Ame- 
a, and told her in haſte that the might very eaſily 

carry on the deceit with her huſband; for that ſhe 
might tell him what ſhe pleaſed to invent, as the 


had not been a minute together during the whole 
evening. 8 


Booth 
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Booth was no ſooner ſatisfied that his wife had 
not been from home that evening, than he fell into 
raptures with her, gave her a thouſand tender ca- 
reſſes, blamed his own judgment, acknowledged the 
goodneſs of hers, and vowed never to oppoſe her 
will more in any one inſtance during his life. 

Mrs. Atkinſon, who was ſtill in the nurſery with 
her maſquerade dreſs, was then ſummoned down 


ſtairs; and when Booth ſaw her, and heard her 
ſpeak in her mimic tone, he declared he was not 


ſurpriſed at his having been impoſed upon ; for that 


if they were both in the ſame diſguiſe, he ſhould 
ſcarce be able to diſcover the difference between them. 
They then ſat down to half an hour's cheerful 
converſation; after which they retired all in the moſt 
perfect good-humour, e 


HH a 3. 
Conſequences of the maſquerade. 


HEN Booth roſe in the morning, he found 

in his pocket that letter which had been deli- 

vered to him by Colonel Bath, which, had not chance 

brought to his remembrance, he might poſſibly 
have never recollected. 

He had now, however, the curioſity to apen the 

letter, and beginning to read it, the matter of it 

drew him on, till he peruſed the whole ; for, not- 


withſtanding the contempt caſt upon it by thoſe 


learned critics the bucks, neither the ſubject, nor 


the manner in which it was treated, was altogether 


contemptible. 5 
But there was ſtill another motive which induced 
Booth to read the whole letter; and this was, that 
he preſently thought he knew the hand. He did, 
indeed, immediately conclude it was Dr. Harriſon; 

for the doctor wrote a very remarkable one; au 
SOT, enig 
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this letter contained all the particularities of the doc- 
tor's character. 

He had juſt finiſhed a ſecond reading of this 
letter, when the doctor himſelf entered the room. 
The good man was impatient to know the ſucceſs 
of Amelia's ſtratagem ; for he bore towards her all 
that love which eſteem can create in a good mind, 
without the aſſiſtance of thoſe ſelfiſh conſiderations, 
from which the love of wives and children may be 
ordinarily deduced. The latter of which, nature, 
by very ſubtle and refined reaſoning, ſuggeſts to 
us to be part of our dear ſelves; and the former, as 
long as they remain the objects of our liking, that 
ſame nature is furniſhed with very plain and fertile 
arguments, to recommend to our affections. But 
to raiſe that affection in the human breaſt, which 
the doctor had for Amelia, nature is forced to uſe a 
kind of logic, which is no more underſtood by a bad 
man, than Sir Iſaac Newton's doctrine of colours is 
by one born blind. And yet in reality it contains 
nothing more abſtruſe than this, that an injury is the 
object of anger, danger of fear, and praiſe of vanity; 
for in the ſame ſimple manner it may be aſſerted, 
that goodneſs is the object of love. 

The doctor enquired immediately for his child 
(for ſo he often called Amelia); Booth anſwered, 
that he had left her aſleep; for that ſne had had 
but a reſtleſs night. I hope ſhe is not diſordered 
© by the maſquerade,” cries the doctor. Booth an- 
ſwered, he believed ſhe would be very well when 
ſhe waked. 1 fancy, ſaid he, her gentle ſpirits 
© were a little too much fluttered laſt night; that is 
F all.” * 6 
I hope then,” ſaid the doctor, you will never 
* more inſiſt on her going to ſuch places, but know 

your own happineſs in having a wife that hath the 
© deſcretion to avoid thoſe places ; ; which, though 

perhaps they may not be as ſome repreſent them, 
«* ſuch E. of vice and debauchery, as would 


c impeach 
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© impeach the character of every virtuous woman 
© who was ſeen at them, are certainly, however, 
« ſcenes of riot, diſorder, and intemperance, very 
© improper to be frequented by a chaſte and ſober 
© chriſtian matron.” 

Booth declared, that he was very ſenſible of his 
error ; and that ſo far from ſoliciting his wife to go 
to another maſquerade, he did not intend ever to go 
thither any more himſelf. 

The doctor highly approved the reſolution ; and 
then Booth ſaid: And I thank. you, my dear 
© friend, as well as my wife's diſcretion, that ſhe was 
© not at the maſquerade laſt night.” He then re- 
lated to the doctor the diſcovery of the plot; and 
the good man was greatly pleaſed with the ſucceſs 
of the ſtratagem, and that Booth took it in ſuch 
good part. 

© But, Sir,“ ſays Booth, I had a letter given me 
© by a noble colonel there, which is written in a 
© hand ſo very like yours, that I could almoſt ſwear 
to it. Nor is the ſtyle, as far as I can gueſs, 
© unlike your own. Here it is, Sir. Do you own 
< the letter, doctor, or do you not?“ 

The doctor took the letter, and having looked at 
it a moment, ſaid—*< And did the colonel himſelf 

give you this letter?” 

© The colonel himſelf,” anſwered Booth. | 

© Why then,” cries the doctor, he is ſurely the 
© moſt impudent fellow that the world ever pro- 
© duced. What, did he deliver it with an air of 
triumph?! 

He delivered it me with air and "cries 
Booth, © after his own manner, and bid me read 
< it for my edification. To ſay the truth, I am a 
little ſurpriſed that he ſhould ſingle me out of all 
© mankind to deliver the letter to; I do not think 
© I deſerve the character of ſuch a huſband. It is 

< well I am not ſo very forward to take an affront as 
© ſome folks.” 
1 am 
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I éam glad to ſee you are not,“ ſaid the doctor; 
© and your behaviour in this affair becomes both 
© the man of ſenſe and the chriſtian ; for it would 
© be ſurely the greateſt folly, as well as the moſt 
* daring impiety, to riſque your own life for the 
© impertinence of a fool. As long as you are 
© aſſured of the virtue of your own wife, it is 
* wiſdom in you to deſpiſe the efforts of ſuch a 
© wretch. Not, indeed, that your wife accuſes him 
© of any downright attack, though ſhe hath obſerved 
© enough in his behaviour to give offence to her 
« delicacy.” Ef 

© You aſtoniſh me, doctor, ſaid Booth. What 
© can you mean? my wife diflike his behaviour! 
© hath the colonel ever offended her?? 

© ] do not ſay he had ever offended her by any 
* open declarations.— Nor hath he done any thing, 
© which, according to the moſt romantic notion of 
: honour, you can or ought to reſent ; but there is 
* ſomething extremely nice in the chaſtity of a truly 
© virtuous woman. 


And hath my wife really complained of any 
© thing of that kind in the colonel] ?” 

© Look ye, young gentleman,* cries the doctor, 
© will have no quarrelling, or challenging; I find 
© have made ſome miſtake, and therefore I inſiſt 
, © upon it, by all the rights of friendſhip, that you 

© give me your word of honour you will not quarrel 
* with the colonel on this account.“ 

I do with all my heart,” ſaid Booth; for if I 
© did not know your character, I ſhould abſolutely 
think you was jeſting with me. I do not think 
© you have miſtaken my wife; but I am ſure ſhe 
© hath miſtaken the colonel; and hath miſcon- 
© ſtrued ſome overſtrained point of gallantry, ſome- 
© thing of the Quixote kind, into a delign againſt 
© her chaſtity ; but I have that opinion of the colo- 
* nel, that I hope you will not be offended, when 


<1 ad 


I declare, I know not which 5 you two I ſhould 
© be the ſooner jealous of.” 

«1 would by no means have you jealous of any 
c one, cries the doctor; *© for I think my child's 
virtue may be firmly relied on; but I am con- 
© vinced ſhe would not have ſaid what ſhe did to 
© me without a cauſe ; nor ſhould I, without ſuch a 
t conviction, have written that letter to the colonel], 
©as I own to you I did. However, nothing I ſay 
< hath yet paſt, which, even in the opinion of falſe 
© honour, you are at liberty to reſent; but as to de- 
« clining any great intimacy, if you will take my 
© advice, I think that would be prudent.” 

© You will pardon me, my deareſt friend,” ſaid 
Booth; but I have really ſuch an opinion of the 
: colonel, that I would pawn my life upon his 
© honour ; and as for women, I do not believe he 
© ever had an attachment to any.” 

© Be it ſo,” ſaid the doctor. I have only two 
© things to inſiſt on. The firſt is, that if ever you 

« change your opinion, this letter may not be the 
. bie of any quarrelling or fighting; the other 

© 1s, that you never mention a word of this to your 
© wife. By the latter I ſhall ' ſee whether you can 
© keep a ſecret; and if it is no otherwiſe material, 
© it will be a wholeſome exerciſe to your mind; for 
the practice of any virtue is a kind of mental 
c exerciſe, and ſerves to maintain the health and 
« yigour of the ſoul.” 

< 1 faithfully promiſe both, cries Booth. And 
now the breakfaſt entered the room, as did ſoon after 
Amelia and Mrs. Atkinſon. 

The converſation ran chiefly on the maſquerade; 
and Mrs. Atkinſon gave an account of ſeveral 
adventures there ; but whether ſhe told the whole 
truth with regard to herſelf, I will not determine. 
For certain it is, ſhe never once mentioned the 
name of the noble peer. Amongſt the reſt, me 

| al 
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ſaid there was a young fellow that had preached a 
ſermon there upon a ſtool, in praiſe of adultery, ſhe 
believed ; for ſhe could not get near enough to hear 
the particulars. W% 
During that tranſation, Booth had been engaged 
with the blue domino in another room, ſo that he 
knew nothing of it; ſo that what Mrs. Atkinſon 
had now ſaid, only brought to his mind the doctor's 
letter to colonel Bath; for to him he ſuppoſed it 
was written; and the idea of the colonel being, a 
lover to Amelia, ſtruck him in fo ridiculous. 
a light, that it threw him into a violent fit of 
laughter 
The doctor, ak s the natural jealouſy ot 
an author, imputed the agitation of Booth's ivdicles 
to his own ſermon, or letter on that ſubject, was a 
little offended, and faid, gravely ; © I ſhould be glad 
to know the reaſon of this immoderate mirth. Ts 
c Ware a matter of jeſt in your opinion ?? _ 
Far acheryale, anke Booth. But how i 240 
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I.am very TROY cries th doctor, to find the 
c © age. is grown to ſo ſcandalous a degree of licen- 

« tiouſneſs, that we have thrown off not only vir- 
tue, but decency. How ahandoned muſt be the 
c manners of any nation where ſuch inſults- upon 
0 religion and morality can be committed with 

© impunity? No man is fonder of true wit and 
© humour than myſelf ;- but to profane ſacred things 5 
© with jeſt and {coffing, is a ſure ſign of a weak and 

© a wicked mind. It is the very vice which Homer 

© attacks in the odious character of Therſites. The 

© Jadies- muſt excuſe. my repeating: the-paſſage to 


© you, as I know you have og enough to under- 
5 ſtand —_—_— ene op 
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c Horace again deſcribes ſuch. a raſcal. 


| c Solutos 
c Qui captat r thus n famanque dicacis 8. 


| «© And ſays of him, | 
Hic wee , hunc i, Romane, caveto .“ 


«0 charming Homer, Gia Mrs. Atkinſon, © how 
© much above all other Writers! 5 


I aſk your pardon, Madam, ſaid the doctor, cl 
© forgot you was-a-ſcholar; but, indeed, I did not 
© know you underſtood Greek-as well as Latin. | 

J do not pretend,” ſaid ſhe, © to be a eritic in 
t the Greek; but 1 think I am able to read alittle 


© 'of- Homer, at leaſt with the help of W now 
and then into the Latin. 


Pray, Madam, ſaid the doctor, hot do yo 


© like this paſſage i in the rern of Hedtor to. An- 
£ dromache. | 


* 


* Thus . by Mr. rep 
Aid by no ſnamef by no teſpell control, 
In ſcandal buſy, in reproaches bold: 1975 
With witty malice, ſtudious to defame, 5 
„ Scorn all Vis joy, and laughter all his aim.” 
& + © « He was the greateſt ſcoundrel in the whole army. 
58 Who trivial burſts of laughter ſtriyes to raiſe, 
% And courts of prating petulance the praiſe,” 
| Francis. 


2 oe This man is black, do thou, O Roman ſhun this man. * 
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© Or how de you like the charathtr of Hippoda- 
r mia, who, by being the prettieſt girl, and beſt 
* workwoman of her age, got one af the the beſt - 
© bands in all Troy, —l — 4 indeed, Homer enu- 
© merates her diſcretion with her other qualifica- 
tions; but I do not remember he gives us on 
© character of a woman of learning. Dont vou 
© conceive this to be a great omiſſion in that charm- 
© ing poet? However, Juvenal makes you amends, 
for he talks very ahuadantly of the We of whe 
© Roman ladies in his time. 
Jou are a provoking man, doctor, aid dirs, 
Atkinſon, * where is the harm in a Woman's Ravens 
0 learning as well as a man!? 

Let me aſk you another queſtion,” ſaid the 
Aocber. © Where is the harm in a man's being a 
© fine performer with a needle as well as a woman? 
And yet, anſwer me honeftly, would you greatly 
* chuſe to marry a man with a thimble upon his 
finger? Would you in earneſt think a needle 
© became the hand of your huſband as, well _ 
. halberd : pg 1 

As to war, I am with you,” ſaid "ok © themes 
© himſelf, I well remember, makes Hector tell 
© his wife, that warlike works——What is the 

© Greek word Pollemy— ſomething be- 
© longed to men only; and I readily agree to it. 
© T hate a maſculine woman, an Amazon, as much 


© as you can do; but what is there maſculine in 
learning 


4 N Go home and mind your own. dane aus. 
"0 * ſpinning, and keep your maids to their work.“ 
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© Nothing ſo maſculine, take my word for it. As 
for your Pollemy, I look upon it to be the true 
* charaQteriſtic of a devil. So Homer every where 
© characteriſes Mars.” 

© Indeed, my dear, cries the ſerjeant, you had 
© better not diſpute with the doctor; for, upon my 
word, he will be too hard for you. 

4 Nay, I: beg: you will not interfere,” cries Mrs. 
Arkinſon, I am ſure you can be no Judge in cheſe 
matters. 

At which the doctor and Booth burſt 1 into aloud 
laugh; and Amelia, though fearful of giving her 
friend offence, could not forbear a gentle ſmile. 
Lou may laugh, gentlemen, if you pleaſe,” ſaid 
Mrs. Atkinſon; but I thank Heaven, I have mar- 
<'ried a man who is not jealous of my underſtand- 
© ing. I ſhould have been the moſt miſerable 
© woman upon earth with a ftarched pedant, who 
vas poſſeſſed of that nonſenſical opinion, that the 
A difference of ſexes cauſes any difference in the 
mind. Why don't you honeſtly avow the Turkiſh 
notion, that women Rave no-ſouls ? for you fay the 
© ſame thing in effect.. 

Indeed, my dear, cries the ſerjeant, greatl 
concerned to ſee his wife ſo yy" * have mil 
taken the doctor. 

II beg, my dear,” cried ſhe, © you will ſay nothing 
c upon theſe ſubje&s.—I hope you at leaſt of not 
deſpiſe my underſtanding.” 

I aſſure you, I do not, ſaid the ſerjeant; © and 
I hope you will never defpiſe mine; for a man 
may have ſome undeefiataing; I hope, without 
learning.“ 

Mrs. Ackinſon redidened extrenitly at theſe worls; 3. 
and the doctor fearing he had gone too far, began 
to ſoften matters, in which Amelia aſſiſted him. By 
theſe means, the ſtorm riſing in Mrs. Atkinſon 
before, was in ſome meaſure laid, at leaſt ſuſpended, 
from * at 1 but it fell afterwards upon 


the 


D 
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the poor ſerjeant's head in a torrent; who had 
learned perhaps one maxim from his trade, that a 
cannon-ball always doth miſchief in proportion to 
the reſiſtance it meets with ; and that nothing ſo 
effectually deadens its force as a woolpack. The 
ſerjeant therefore bore all with patience; and the 
idea of a woolpack, perhaps, bringing that of a 
featherbed into his head, he at laft not only quieted 
his wife; but ſhe cried out with great ſincerity, 
© Well, my dear, I will ſay one thing for you, that 
I believe from my ſoul, though you have no learn- 
ing, you have the beſt underſtanding of any man 
© upon earth; and I muſt own I think the latter far 
the more profitable of the two.“ 

Far different was the idea ſhe entertaltied of the 
doctor, whom, from this day, ſhe conſidered as a 
conceited pedant; nor could all Amelia's endeavours 
ever alter her ſentiments. - 

The doctor now took his leave of: Booth and his 
wife for a week, he intending to ſet out within an 
hour or two with his old friend, with whom our 
readers were a little acquainted at the latter end of 
the ninth book, and of whom, perhaps, they did not 
then conceive the moſt favourable opinion. 

' Nay, I am aware that the eſteem which ſome read- 
ers before had for the doctor, may be here leſſened ; 
ſince he may appear to have been too eaſy a dupe to 
the groſs flattery of the old gentleman. If there be 
any ſuch critics, we are heartily ſorry as well for 
them as for the doctor; but it is our buſineſs to diſ- 
charge the part of a faithful hiſtorian, and-to de- 
ſcribe human nature as it is, not as we would wiſh it 
to . | | 
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CH A p. V. c 
* which Colonel Bath appears in great glory. 


MAT afternoon, as Both Was walking i in the 
Park, he met with Colonel Bath, who preſently 
alke ed him for the letter which he had given him the 
night before; upon which, Booth eme re- 
turned it. 
Don't you think, ' cries Bath, it is writ with 
great dignity of expreſſion and emphaſis oft—of— 
of judgment? 


I am ſurpriſed, though,” cries Booth, « that any 
one ſhould write ſuch à letter to you, colonel.. 
To me! faid Bath, —* What do you mean, 

© Sir, I hope you don't imagine any man durſt write 
« ſuch a letter to me? d—n me, if I knew a man 
who thought me capable of debauching my 
_ © friend's wife, I would d—n me.“ 
© I believe, indeed, Sir, cries Booth, that no man 
5 living dares put his name to ſuch a letter ; but 
F you ſee it is anonymous.“ 

I don't know what you mean by ominous," 
cries the colonel ; & but, blaſt my reputation, if I 
© had received fuch a letter, if I would not have 
| £ ſearched the world to have found the writer, 

s D—n me, I would have gone to the Eaſt-Indies 
to have pulled off his noſe.” | 

He would, indeed, have deſerved it,“ cries 
Booth. —* But] pray, Sir, how came you by it?' | 
II took it, faid the colonel, 5 from a ſer of idle 

young raſcals, one of whom was reading it out 
* aloud upon a ſtool, while the reſt were attempting 
* to make a jeſt, not only of the letter, but of all 
« decency, virtue, and religion. A ſet of fellows 
© that you muſt haye ſeen or heard of about town, 
* that are, d—n me, a diſgrace to the dignity of 
( manhood ; puppies _— miſtake noiſe and im- 


pudence, | 
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© pudence, rudeneſs and profaneneſs for wit. If 
© the drummers of my company had not more under- 
< ſtanding than twenty fuch fellows, I'd have them 
© both whipt out of the regiment.” 

© So then, you do not know the Pn to whom 
it was writ ?? ſaid Booth. 

Lieutenant, cries the colonel], your queſtion 
< deſerves no anfwer. I ought to rake time to con- 
© fider whether I ought not to reſent the ſuppofi- 
© tion. Do you think, Sir, I am acquainted * a 
© raſcal ? 

© I do not ſuppoſe, colonel,” cries Booth; © that 
© you would willingly cultivate an intimacy with 
« fuch a perſon; but a man muſt have good luck 
© who hath any acquaintance, if there are not forne 
© raſcals among them. 

©I am not offended with you, child, than the 
colonel. 1 know you did not intend to offend 
eme.“ 

c No man, 1 believe, dares intend it,” aid | 
Booth. 
© believe ſo too, ſaid the colonel, « d—n me, 
1 know it. But you know, child, how tender*] 
© am on this ſubject. If I had been ever married 
* myſelf, I ſhould have cleft the man's ſkull who 
© had dared look wantonly at my wife.“ 

© It is certainly the moſt cruel of all injuries,” ſaid 


Booth. How finely” doth Shakeſpeare FN Das it in 
his Othello! 


But there, where I had rreaſured iy; 


© That Shakefpeare,” cries the colonel, © was A 
* fine fellow. He was a very pretty poet indeed. 
Was it not Shakeſpeare that wrote the play about 
* Hotſpur ? You muſt remember theſe lines. I got 
them almoſt by heart at the playhouſe ; for 1 
never miſſed that play whenever it was . if I 
* was in town. - 
P 4 ce By 
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6 By Heavy n it was an Wow" og | 
4 To pluck bright honour into the full moon, 
e Or Are! into the bottomleſs up. 


5 en I have almoſt forgot them; 


© but I knew it is ſomething about ſaving your ho- 


© nour from drowning—O !-it is very fine. I ſay, 
dn me, the man that writ thoſe lines was the 

© greateſt poet the world ever produced. There is 
© dignity of expreſſion and emphaſis of thinking, 


den me.“ 


Booth aſſented to the colonel's criticiſm, and then 
cried, I wiſh, colonel, you would be ſo kind to 


give me that letter. The colonel anſwered, If he 


had any 13 uſe for it he would give it him 


is heart, and preſently delivered! it; and 
ſoon afterwards they parted. 


Several paſſages now ſtruck all at once upon 


Booth's mind, which gave him great uneaſineſs. He 


became confident now that he had miſtaken one 
colonel for another; and though he could not 
account for the letter's getting into thoſe hands 


from whom Bath had taken it, (indeed James had 
dropt it out of his pocket) yet a thouſand circum- 


ſtances left him no room to doubt the identity of the 
perſon, who was a man much more liable to raiſe 
the ſuſpicion of a huſband than honeſt Bath, who 


would at any time have rather fought with a man 


than lain with a woman, 

The whole behaviour of Amelia now ruſhed upon 
his memory. Her refolution not to take up her 
refidence at the colonel's houſe ; her backwardneſs 
even to dine there, her unwillingneſs to go to the 
maſquerade, many of her unguarded expreſſions, 
and ſome, where ſhe had been more guarded,, all 
joined together to raiſe ſuch an idea in Mr. Booth, 
that he had almoſt taken a reſolution to go and cut 
the ons to pieces in his own houſe. Cooler 

| | thoughts, 
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thoughts, however, ſuggeſted themſelves to him in 
time. He recollected the promiſe he had ſo ſolemnly 
made to the doctor. He conſidered, moreover, that 
he was yet in the dark; as to the extent of the colo- 
nel's guilt. Having nothing therefore to fear from 
it, he contented himſelf to poſtpone a reſentment 
which he nevertheleſs reſolved to take of the colonel 
hereafter, if he found he was in any degree a delin- 
quent. 

The firſt ſtep he Ain to take; was, on the 
firſt opportunity, to relate to Colonel James the 
means by which he became poſſeſſed of the letter, 
and to read it to him. On which occafion, he 
thought he ſhould eaſily diſcern, by the behaviour 

of the colonel, whether he had been ſuſpected ei- 
ther by Amelia or the doctor without a cauſe ;+ but 
as for his wife, he fully reſolved not to reveal the 
ſecret to her till the doctor's return. 

While Booth was deeply engaged by himſelf. 3 in 
theſe meditations, Captain Trent came up to him, 
and familiarly flapped him on the ſhoulder. 

They were ſoon joined by a third gentleman, and 
preſently afterwards by a fourth, both acquaintances | 
of Mr. Trent; and all having walked twice the 
length of the Mall together, it being now paſt 
nine in the eyening, Trent propaſed going to the 
tavern, to which the ſtrangers immediately con- 
ſented; and Booth himſelf, after ſome reſiſtance, 
was at length perſuaded to comply. 

To the King's- arms then they went, where the 
bottle went very briſkly round till after eleven; at 
which time, Trent propoſed a game at cards, to 
which propoſal likewiſe Boath's conſent was obtain- 
ed, though not without much difficulty; for though 

he had naturally ſome inclination to gaming, and 
had formerly a little indulged it, yet he had entirely 
left it off for many year s. 

Booth and his friend were partners, 6 had at 

firſt {ome ſucceſs ; but Fortune, according to her 


uſual 
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uſual conduct, ſoon ſhifted about, and perſecuted 
Booth with ſuch malice, that in about, two hours he 
was {tripped of all the gold in his pocket, which 
amounted to twelve guineas, being more than half 
the caſh which he was at that time worth. | 
How ealy it is for a man who is at all tainted 
with the itch of gaming, to leave off play in ſuch a 
fituation, eſpecially when he is likewiſe heated with 
liquor, I leave to the gameſters to determine. Cer- 
tain it is, that Booth had no inclination to deſiſt ; but, 
en the contrary, was ſo eagerly bent on playing on, 
that he called his friend out of the room, and aſked 
him for ten pieces, which he promiſed punctually to 
pay the next vey | 
Trent chid him for uſing ſo much formality on 
the occaſion. © You know, ſaid he, © dear Booth, 
you may have what money you pleaſe of me. 
Here is a twenty pound note, at your ſervice, 
* and if you want five times the ſum, it is at your 
< fervice. We will never let theſe fellows go away 
© with our money in this manner; for we have 
* fa much the advantage, that if the knowing 
ones were here, they would lay odds of our 
« ſide.” | 
Bur if this was really Mr. Trent's opinien, he 
was very much miſtaken ; for the other two ho- 
nourable gentlemen were not only greater maſters 
of the game, and ſomewhat ſoberer than poor 
Booth, having, with all the art in their power, 
evaded the bottle ; but they had, moreover, another 
ſmall advantage overtheir adverſaries, both of them, 
by means of ſome certain private ſigns, previouſly 
agreed upon between them, being always acquainted 
with the principal cards in each other's hands. It 
cannot be wondered, therefore, that Fortune was 
on their ſide; for however ſhe may be reported 
to favour fools, ſhe never, I believe, ſhews them 
any countenance when they engage in play with 
knaves. 4 WIS; T0630 
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The more Booth loſt; the deeper he made his bets; 
the conſequence af which was, that about two in 
the morning, beſides the loſs of his own money, he 
was fifty pounds indebted to Trent, A ſum, indeed, 
which he would not have borrowed, had not the 
ny: like a very generous friend, puſhed it upon 
in. ;; -- 
Trent's pockets became at laſt dry, by means of | 
theſe loans. His own loſs indeed was trifling ; for 
the ſtakes of the games were no higher than 
crowns; and betting (as it is called) was that to 
which Booth owed his ruin. The gentlemen there- 
fore, pretty well knowing Booth' $ circumſtances, 
and being kindly unwilling to win more of a man 
than he was worth, declined playing any longer, 
nor did Booth once aſk them to perfiſt; for he 
was aſhamed of the debt which he had already con- 
tracted. to Trent, and very far from deſiring to 
encreaſe it. 

The company then ſeparated. The two victors 
and Trent went off in their chairs to their ſeveral 
| houſes near Groſvenor-Square; and poor Booth, in 

a melancholy mood, — — home to his lodgings, 
He was, indeed, in ſuch a fit of deſpair, that it 
more than once came into his head to put an end 0 
| his miſerable being. 

But, before we introduce him to Amelia, we 
muſt do her the juſtice to relate the manner in 
which ſhe ſpent this unhappy evening. It was 
about ſeven when Booth left her to walk in the 
Park; from this time, till palt eight, ſhe was em- 
ployed with her children, in playing with them, in 
giving them their ſupper, and in putting them to 
bed. 


When chefs. offices were performed, tha em- 
ployed herſelf another hour in cooking up a little 
{upper for her huſband, this being, as we have 
already obſerved, his favourite meal, as indeed it 
Wok her's; and, in a moſt pleaſant and delightful 

manner, 
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manner, they generally paſſed their time at this ſea 
ſon, though their fare was very ſeldom of che ſomp⸗ 
tuous kind. 

It now grew dark, oe her haſhed mutton was 
rendy for the table, but no Booth appeared. 
Having waited therefore for him a full hour, ſhe 
gave him over for that evening; nor was ſhe much 
- alarmed at his abſence, as ſhe knew he was, in a 
night or two, to be at the tavern with ſome bro- 
ther officers; ſhe concluded therefore that they had 
met in the Park, and had agreed to ſpend this even- 
ing together. 

At ten then ſhe ſat down to ſupper by herſelf; ; 
for Mrs.' Atkinſon was then abroad. And here 
we cannot help relating a little incident, however 
trivial it may appear to ſome. Having fat ſome 
time alone, reflecking on their diſtreſſed ſituation, 
her fpirits grew very low; and ſhe was once or 
twice going to ring the bell, to ſend her maid for 
half a pint of White wine; but checked her incli- 
nation, in order to ſave the little ſum of fixpence 3 
which ſhe did the more reſolutely, as ſhe had be- 
fore refuſed to gratify her children with tarts for 
their ſupper, from the ſame motive. And this ſelf- 
denial ſhe was very probably practiſing, to ſave ſix- 
pence ; while her huſband was paying a debt of 
ſeveral guineas, incurred by the ace of trumps be⸗ 
ing in the hands of his adverſary. 

Inſtead: therefore of this cordial, ſhe took up one 
of the excellent Farquhar's comedies, and read it 
half through, when the clock ſtriking twelve, ſhe 
retired to bed, leaving the maid to fit up for her 
maſter. She would, indeed, have much more wil- 
Ungly have ſat up herſelf ; but the delicacy of her 
own mind affured her, that Booth would not thank 
her for the compliment. This is indeed a method 
which ſome wives take of upbraiding their huſ- 
bands for ſtaying abroad till too late an hour, and 
of engaging them, through tenderneſs and good- 

nature, 


+ 
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nature, never to enjoy the company of their friends 


too long, when they muſt do this at the expence of 
their wives reſt. 


Io hed then ſhe went, y Sik not to fleep. Thelen 
indeed ſhe told the diſmal clock, and as often heard 
band found his, way home, and ſtole filently, like a 
thief, to. bed to her; at which time, pretending 
then firſt to awake, ſhe . threw her ſnowy arms 
around him; though, perhaps, the more witty 
property of ſnow, according to Addiſon, that is 

to ſay, its coldneſs, rather F PORE to the poor 
captain V6 MEL 
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Read, Gameſer and oer ve. 


OO TH could not ſo well diſguiſe the agita- 
B tions of his mind from Amelia, but that: ſhe 


perceived ſufficient ſymptoms to aſſure her that 
ſome misfortune had befallen him. This made her 
in her turn ſo uneaſy, that Booth took notice of it, 
and after breakfaſt ſaid, Sure, my dear an 
« ſomething hath fallen out to vex you.“ 
Amelia, looking tenderly at him, anſwered, « In- 
© deed, my dear, you are in the right. I am indeed 
© extremely vexed.” For heaven's ſake,” ſaid he, 
© what is it ?* -© Nay, my love," cries ſhe, © that 
© you muſt anſwer yourſelf. Whatever it is which 
© hath given you all that diſturbance that you in 
© yain endeayour to conceal from me, this it is which 
© cauſes all my affliction.” 
Lou gueſs truly, my ſweet,” replied Booth; 11 ; 
© am indeed afflicted, and I will not, nay, I cannot 
« conceal the truth from you, I have undone my- 
© ſelf, Amelia. | 
of What have Jou done, child ? * Laid he, in ſome 
conſternation, * pray tell me. 
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u have loſt my money at play,” anſwered he. 
„Pugh l, ſaid ſhe, recovering herſelf, — t what 


© ſignifies the trifle you had in your pocket? Re- | 


© ſolve never to play again, and let it give ybU no 
© further vexation ; I warrant you'we will contrive 
< ſome method to repair ſuch a loſs.” .. 
Thou heavenly angel, chou comfort of my 


© ſoul,” cried Booth, tenderly embracing her =— 


Then ſtarting a little from her arms, and looking 
with eager fondneſs in her eyes, he faid, Let tne 
© ſurvey thee; art thou really human, or art thou 
© not rather an angel in a human form? — O, 
© no!” cried he, flying again into her arms, thou 
© art my deareſt woman, my beſt, my beloved 
wife! e | | 
Amelia having returned all his careſſes with 
equal kindneſs, told him, the had near eleven 
guineas in her purſe, and aſked how much ſhe 
ould fetch him.—* I would not adviſe you, Billy, 
© to carry too much in your pocket, for fear it 
£ ſhould be a temptation to you to return to gam- 
© ing, in order to retrieve your paſt loſſes. Let 
© me beg you, on all accounts, never to think 


more, if poſſible; on the trifle you have loſt, any 


© more than if you had never poſſeſſed it” 
Booth promiſed her faithfully he never would, 
and refuſed to take any of the money. He then 
heſitated a moment - and cried—* You ſay, my 


dear, you have eleven guineas ; you have a dia- 


mond ring likewiſe, which was your grandmo- 
© ther's, I believe that is worth twenty pounds; and 
© your own and the child's watch are worth as much 
© more.” e en e ee UE | 

I believe they would fell for as much, cried 
Amelia; for a pawnbroker of Mrs. Atkinſon's 
£ acquaintance offered to lend me thirty-five pounds 
© upon them, when you was in your laſt diſtreſs. 


But why are you computing their value 


c now?” 
Ve I < I was 


> 
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„ was only conſidering,” anſwered: he, how 

; el we could raiſe in any caſe of exigency. 
I have computed it myſelf,” ſaid ſne; and I 
: believe all we have in the world, beſides our bare 
< ene; apparel, would produce about ſixty 
pounds: and cg my dear, ſaid ſhe, © while 
c wo have that litt ſum, we ſhould: think of em- 
< ploying it ſome way or other, to procure ſome 
< ſmall ſubſiſtence for ourſelves and our family. As 
(for your dependence on the colonel's friendſhip, 
© it is all vain, I am afraid, and fallacious. Nor do 
© 1 ſee any hopes you have, from any other quar- 
« ter, of providing for yourſelf again in the army. 
And though the ſum which is now in your power 
cis very ſmall; yet we may poſſibly contrive with 
< it to put ourſelves into ſome mean way of liveli- 
© hood. I have a heart, my Billy, which is capable 
© of undergoing any thing for your ſake; and I 
hope my hands are as able to work as thoſe which 
© have been more inured to it. But think, my 
dear, think what muſt be our wretched condition 
when the very little we now have is all mouldered 
© away, as it will ſoon be in this town.” 

When poor Booth heard this, and reflected chat 
the time which Amelia foreſaw was already arrived, 
(for that he had already loſt every farthing they were 
worth) it touched him to the quick; he turned pale, 
gnaſhed his teeth, and cried out, *: Damnation ! 
© this is too much to bear. 5 

Amelia was thrown into the utmoſt conſternation 
by this behaviour; and, with great terror in her 
countenance, cried out, Good Heavens] my dear 6 
* love, what is the reaſon of this agony ?' U rn 

«Aſk me no queſtions,” cried he, * unleſs you : 
< would drive me to madneſs. 

My Billy! my love!” ſaid ſhe, © what can be the 
meaning of this? — 1 beg you will __ be 
wich me, and tell me all your griefs.“ 


0 Have 


: 


** 
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W 7 Have you dealt fairly with me, Amelia * laid 


"4 * Yes, ſurely,” id me, 3 Heaven i is my witneſs 
8 how ahnt, 


:© Nay, do not call Heavens cried hs © to witneſs 


„ a falſchood- You have not dealt openly with me, 


© Amelia. You have concealed ſecrets from me; 
© ſecrets which I ought to have known, and which, 
| if T had known, it had been better for us both.“ 
Jou aſtoniſh me as much as you ſhock me,” 
cried ſhe. What falſchood, what treachery have 
4 been guilty of? * 
-<© You tell me, ſaid he, c 8 I can "I ho. reli- 
© ance 'on James ; why did not you well me. 10 
before? 
I. call Heaven again, bald the, © to mime : 
©'nay, I appeal to yourſelf for the truth of it; l 
© have often told you ſo. I have told you I diſliked 
the man, notwithſtanding the many favours he 
© had done you. I defired you not to have too ab- 
< ſolute a reliance upon him. J own-I had once an 
extreme good opinion of him, but I changed it, 
and I acquainted you that I had fo— _ 
© But not, cries. he, with the reaſons why you 
4 had changed it I 
I was really afraid, my denn; faid the; « of g0+ 
8 ing too far: 1 knew the obligations you had to 
him; andꝭ if I 1 that he acted rather from 


« 22 than true friendſhip ::: 


nig. £ Vanity? cries he, take care, Amelia, you 


1 + know: his motive to be much worſe than vanity— 
A motive, which; if he had piled obligations on 
© me till they had racked the ſkies, would tumble 
c all down to hell. It is in vain to conceal it longer 
— 1 know . confident hath deus * | 
5 Talks 889 1 

Nay, hen, cries the, Lens my knees 1 entreat 
« «you to be pacified, and hear me out. It was, my 


dear, 
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dear, for you, my dread of your jealous honour, 
and the fatal e | EOS 
© Is not Amelia, then,” cried he, © equally jealous 
© of my honour? Would ſhe, from a weak tender- 
© neſs for my perſon, go privately about to betray, 
to undermine the moſt inyaluable treaſure of my 
*© foul? Would ſhe have me pointed at as the cre- 
© dulous dupe, the eaſy fool, the tame, the kind 
© cuckold of a raſcal, with whom I converſed as a 
friend? | os 

Indeed, you injure me, ſaid Amelia. Heaven 
© forbid I ſhould have the trial; but I think I could 
© ſacrifice all I hold moſt dear, to preſerve your 
© honour. I think I have ſhewn I can. But I will 
when you are cool, I will—fatisfy you I have 
© done nothing you ought to blame.” 

J am cool then, cries he——-< I will with the 
© greateſt coolneſs hear you. — But do not think, 
Amelia, I have the leaſt jealouſy, the leaſt ſuſ- 
© picion, the leaſt doubt of your honour. It is 
© your want of. confidence in me alone which I 
< blame.” ; N A 

© When you are calm, cried ſhe, © I will ſpeak, 
and not before.” = Bo. 

_ He aſſured her he was calm; and then ſhe ſaid, 
——*< You have juſtified my conduct by your pre- 
© ſent paſſion, in concealing from you my ſuſpi- 
© cions; for they were no more, nay, it is poſſible 
© they were unjuſt; for ſince the doctor, in betray- 
© ing the ſecret to you, hath ſo far falſified my opi- 
© nion of him, why may I not be as well deceived in 
© my opinion of the colonel ; ſince it was only 
© formed on ſome particulars in his behaviour, 
which I diſliked? for, upon my honour, he never 
. © ſpoke a word to me, nor hath ever been guilty of 

any direct action which I could blame. She then 
went on, and related moſt of the circumſtances 
which ſhe had mentioned to the doctor, omitting 

one or two of the ſtrongeſt, and giving ſuch a turn 
Vor. IX. es — 
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to the reſt, that if Booth had not had ſome of 
Othello's blood in him, his wife would have almoſt 
appeared a prude in his eyes. Even he, however, 
was pretty well pacified by this narrative, and faid, 
he was glad to find a poſſibility of the colonel's in- 
nocence; but that he greatly commended the pru- 
dence of his wife, and only wiſhed ſhe would for 
the future make him her only confident. 

Amelia, upon that, expreſſed ſome bitterneſs 
againſt the doctor for breaking his truſt ; when 
Booth, in his excuſe, related all the circhinAuices 
of the letter, and plainly convinced her, that the 
ſecret had dropt by mere accident froth the mouth 
of the doctor. 

Thus the huſband and wife beridinie again recon- 
ciled, and poor Amelia generouſly forgave a paſ- 
fion, of which the ſagacious reader is better ac- 


quainted with the real cauſe, than was chat unhappy 
lady. 


CHAP. vn. | 
In Hl which nes receives a viſit from Captain Trent. 


HEN Booth grew perfectly cool, and began 
to reflect that he had broken his word to the 
Gar, in having made the diſcovery to his wife, 
which we have ſeen in the laſt chapter, that thoughr 
gave him great uneaſineſs; and now, to comfort 
him, Captain Trent came to make him a viſit. 
This was, indeed, almoſt the laſt man in the world 
whoſe company he wiſhed for; for he'was the only 
man he was ATT to ſee, for a reaſon well known | 


on — to receive this debt; the liter” had been 
' therefore 
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therefore ſcarce a minute in the room, before Booth 
began, in an awkward manner, to apologize; but 
Trent immediately ſtopt his mouth, and ſaid, I do 
© not want the money, Mr. Booth, and you may 
< pay it me whenever you are able; and, if you are 
never able, I aſſure you 1 will never aſk you 
© for it.” | 15 ; 
This generoſity raiſed ſuch a tempeſt of gratitude 
in Booth (if I may be allowed the expreſſion), that 
the tears burſt from his eyes, and it was ſome time 
before he could find any utterance -for- thoſe ſenti- 
ments with which his mind overflowed; but, when 
he began to expreſs his thankfulneſs, Trent imme- 
diately ſtopped him, and gave a ſudden turn to their 
diſcourſe. | 
Mrs. Trent had been to viſit Mrs. Booth on the 
maſquerade evening, which viſit Mrs. Booth had 
not yet returned. Indeed, this was only the ſecond 
day ſince ſhe had received it. Trent therefore now 
told his friend, that he ſhould take it extremely 
kind if he and his lady would wave all ceremony, 
and ſup at their houſe the next evening. Boot 
heſitated a moment but preſently ſaid, I am 
© pretty certain my wife is not engaged, and I will 
© undertake for her. I am ſure ſhe will not refuſe 
any thing Mr. Trent can aſk.“ And ſoon after 
Trent took Booth with him to walk in the Park. 
There were few greater lovers of a bottle than 
Trent; he ſoon propoſed therefore to adjourn to the 
King's- arms tavern, where Booth, though much 
againſt his inclination, accompanied him. Bur 
Trent was very importunate, and Booth did not 
think himſelf at liberty to refuſe ſuch a requeſt to a 
man from whom he had ſo lately received ſuch obli- 
gations. 8 
When they came to the tavern, however, Booth 
recollected the omiſſion he had been guilty of the 
night before. He wrote a ſhort note therefore to 


Q_2 his 
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his wife, acquainting her, that he ſhould not.come 
home to ſupper ; -but comforted her with a faithful” 
promiſe that he would on no account engage him 
ſelf in gaming. 
Ihe firſt bottle paſſed in ordinary converſation ; ; 
but, when they had tapped the ſecond, Booth, on 
ſome hints which Trent gave him, very fairly laid 
open to him his whole circumſtances, and declared 
he almoſt deſpaired of mending them. My 
chief relief, ſaid he, © was in the intereſt of 
Colonel James; but I have given up thoſe 
© hopes. 
And very wiſely too,” ſaid Trent. I ſay no- 
- © thing of the colonel's good-will. Very likely he 
© may be your ſincere friend; but J do not believe 
he hath the intereſt he pretends to. He hath 
had too many favours in his own family, to aſk 
any more yet a while. But I am miſtaken, if you 
© have not a much more powerful friend than the 
© colonel ; one, who 1s both able and willing to 
© ſerve you. I dined at his table within theſe two 
© days, and I never heard kinder nor warmer expreſ- 
© ſions from the mouth of man, than he made uſe 
© of. towards you. I make no doubt you know 
© whom T mean.“ 
Upon my honour, I do not,” anſwered Booth; 
e nor did J gueſs that 1 had ſuch a friend in the 
< world as you mention.” 
I am glad then, cries Trent, © that I have the 
< pleaſure of informing you of it.“ He then named 
the noble peer, who hath been already ſo often 
mentioned in this hiſtory. 
Booth turned pale, and ſtarted at his name. 1 
G forgive you, my dear Trent,” cries Booth, for 
* mentioning his name to me, as you are a ſtranger 
to what hath paſſed between us. 
i Nay, I know nothing that hath paſſed between 
. you, anſwered Trent. © I am ſure, if there is 


8 $ any 
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© any quarrel between youhof two days ſtanding, all 
© is forgiven on his part.“ | 
D n his ee ſaid Booth. Per- 
_ © haps I ought to bluſh at what I have for- 
< given.” a 
© You ſurpriſe me, cries Trent. Pray, what 
© can be the matter? | 
© Indeed, my dear Trent, cries Booth, very 
gravely, © he would have injured me in the tendereſb 
< part. I know not how to tell it you; but he 
© would have diſhonoured me with my wite.” 
© Sure, you are not in earneſt,” anſwered Trent; 
© but, if you are, you will pardon me for thinking 
6 that impoſſible.” 
Indeed, cries Booth, © I have ſo good an opinion 
© of my wife, as to believe it impoſſible for him 
© to ſucceed; but that he ſhould intend me the 
* favour, you will not, [ believe, think an impoſſi- 
Bane: 
< Faith ! not in the leaſt,” ſaid Trent. Mrs. 
© Booth is a very fine woman; and, if I had the 
© honour to be her huſband, I ſhould not be angry 
with any man for liking her.” 
But you would be angry, ſaid Booth, with a 
* man, who ſhould make uſe of ſtratagems and con- 
* trivances to ſeduce her virtue; eſpecially if he did 
© this under the colour of entertaining the higheſt 
* friendſhip for yourſelf.” 
Not at all,” cries Trent. © It is human na- 
£ rure.” | | 
Perhaps it is, cries Booth ; © but it is human 
nature depraved, ſtript of all its worth, and loveli- 
* neſs and dignity, and degraded down to a level 
© with the vileſt brutes.” \ 8 
Look ye, Booth, cries Trent, 1 would not 
: be miſunderſtood. I think, when I am talking 


co you, I talk to a man of ſenſe, and to an inha- 


<* bitant'of this country; not to one who dwells in 


9 land of ſaints, If you have really ſuch an 
| | 3 | N opinion 
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opinion as you expreſs. of this noble Lord, you 
have the fineſt opportunity of making a complete 
fool and bubble of him that any man can deſire, 
© and of making your own fortune at the ſame time. 
© I do not ſay that your ſuſpicions are groundleſs ; ; 
©for, of all men upon earth I know, my Lord is 
< the greateſt bubble to women, though I believe 
_ © he hath had very few. And this I am confident 
© of, that he hath not the leaſt jealouſy of theſe 
c ſuſpicions. Now, therefore, if you will act the 

« part of a wiſe man, I will undertake that you ſhall 
© make your fortune, without the leaſt injury to 
© the chaſtity of Mrs, Booth,” 

] do not underſtand you, Sir,“ ſaid Booth. | 
_ © Nay,” cries Trent, if you will not underſtand 
© me, I have done. I meant only your ſervice; and 
] thought I had known you better,” 

Booth begged him to explain himſelf, If you 
© can,” ſaid he, ſhew me any way to improve ſuch 
© circumſtances as I have opened to you, you may 
© depend on it, I ſhall readily embrace it, and own 
© my obligations to you,? 

That is ſpoken like a man, cries Trent, 
Why, what is it more than this? Carry your 
< ſuſpicions in your own boſom, Let Mrs, Booth, 
in whoſe virtue I am ſure you may be juſtly 
* confident, go to the public places; there let her 
treat my Lord with common civility only; I am 
© ſure he will bite. And thus, without ſuffering 
* him to gain his purpoſe, you will gain yours. I 
c know ſeyeral who have ſucceeded with him in this 
manner. 
I am very ſorry, Sir,” cries Booth, that you 
are acquainted with any ſuch raſcals. I do aſſure 
you, rather than I would act ſuch a part, I would 
« ſubmit to the hardeſt ſentence that fortune could 
* pronounce againſt me. 
Do as you pleaſe, Sir; ſaid Trent ; © I have 
- only. ventured to adviſe you as a friend. But do 


N 
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© you not think your nicety is a little over- ſcrupu- 

© lous?” ">. + | 

© You will excuſe me, Sir, ſaid Booth; © but 1 
think no man can be too ſcrupulous in points 
© which concern his honour.” | 

© I know many men of very nice honour,” an- 

ſwered Trent, who have gone much farther ; and 
© no man, I am ſure, had ever a better excuſe for 
© it than yourſelf, —You will forgive me, Booth, 
< ſince what I ſpeak proceeds from my love to you; 
© nay, indeed, by mentioning your affairs to me, 
© which I am heartily ſorry for, you have given me | 
© 2 right to ſpeak. You know beſt what friends 
. © you have to depend upon; but, if you have no ; 

© other pretenſions than your merit, I can aſſure 
© you, you would fail, if it was poſſible you could 
have ten times more merit than you have. And, 
if you love your wife, as I am convinced you do, 
* what muſt be your condition, in ſeeing her want 
the neceſſaries of life? WE GN 

© I know my condition is very hard, cries Booth; 
© but I have one comfort in it, which I will never 
part with, and that is innocence. As to the mere 
© neceſſaries of life, however, it is pretty difficult to 
© deprive us of them; this, I am ſure of, no one 
© can want them long.” 1 : 

Upon my word, Sir,” cries Trent, I did not 
know you had been ſo great a philoſopher, Bur, 
© believe me, theſe matters look much leſs terrible 
© at a diſtance, than when they are actually preſent. 
© You will then find, IJ am afraid, that honour hath 
© no more ſkill in FEY than Shakeſpeare tells us 
© it hath in furgery. —D——1n me, if I don't wiſh 


c his Lordſhip loved my wife as well as he doth 
yours, I promife you I would truſt her virtue; 
© and, if he ſhould get the better of it, I ſhould have 


7 


people of faſhion enough to keep me in counte- 


2 4 | ; Fei 


= 


e nance,” 


\ 
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Their ſecond bottle being now almoſt out, Booth, 
without making any anſwer, called for a Bill. Trent 

reſt very much the drinking another bottle; but 
Booth abſolutely refuſed, and preſently afterwards 
they parted, not extremely well ſatisfied with each 
other. They appeared indeed one to the other in 
diſadvantageous lights of a very different kind. 
Trent concluded Booth to be a very filly fellow; 
and Booth began to ſuſpect, that Trent was very 
little better than a ſcoundrel. 


& 


CH AFC 
Contains à letter, and other matters. 


E will now return to Amelia; to whom imme- * 
g diately, upon her huſband's departure to 
walk with Mr. Trent, a porter brought the follow- 
ing letter; which ſne immediately opened and read: 


MapAu, | 5 
„THE quick diſpatch which I have given to 
« *® your firſt commands, will, I hope, aſſure you 
© of the diligence with which I ſhall always obey 
every command that you are pleaſed to honour 
© me with. I have, indeed, in this trifling affair, 
< ated, as if my life itſelf had been at ſtake; nay, 
] know not but it may be ſo; for this inſignificant 
© matter you was pleaſed to tell me, would oblige 
© the charming perſon in whoſe power is not only 
< my happineſs, but, as I am well perſuaded, my 
< life too. Let me reap therefore ſome little adyan - 
c tage in your eyes, as you have in mine, from 
« this trifling occaſion; for if any thing could add 
< to the charms of which you are miſtreſs, it would 
© be perhaps that amiable zeal with which you 
maintain the cauſe of your friend. I hope, indeed, 


© ſhe 
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© ſhe will be my friend and advocate with the 
© moſt lovely of her ſex, as I think ſhe hath reaſon, 
© and as you was pleaſed to infinuate ſhe had 
© been. Let me beſeech you, Madam, let not that 
« dear heart, whoſe tenderneſs is ſo inclined to 
© compaſſionate the miſeries of others, be harden- 
© of only againſt the ſufferings which itſelf occa- 
« ffons, | Let not that man alone have reaſon. to 
© think you cruel, who, of all others, would do 
the moſt to procure your kindneſs. How often 
© have I lived over in my reflections, in my dreams, 
* thole two ſhort minutes we were. together? But 
alas! how faint are theſe mimickries of the ima- 
* gination ! What would I not give to purchaſe 
© the reality of ſuch another bleſſing ! This, Ma- 
dam, is in your power to beſtow on the man who 
© hath no wiſh, no will, no fortune, no heart, no 
© life, but what are at your diſpoſal. Grant me 
only the favour to be at Lady ——*s aſſemby. 
c You can have nothing to fear from indulg- 
ing me with a moment's light, a moment's con- 
c yerſation ; I will aſk no more. I know yorr de- 
© licacy, and had rather die than offend it. Could ! 
< have ſeen you ſometimes, I believe the fear of 
© offending you would have kept my love for ever 
buried in my own boſom; but, to be totally ex- 
© cluded even from the ſight of what my ſoul doats 
on, is What I cannot bear. It is that alone which 
© hath extorted the fatal ſecret from me. Let 
that obtain your forgiveneſs for me. I need 
© not ſign this letter, otherwiſe than with that im- 
preſſion of my heart which I hope it bears; and, 
© to conclude it in any form, no language hath 
words of devotion ſtrong enough to tell you with 
© what truth, what anguiſh, what zeal, what adora- 
tion I love you.” 
Amelia had juſt ſtrength to hold out to the end, 
when her trembling grew ſo violent, that ſhe 


dropt the letter, and agd probably dropt herſelf, 
| had 
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po not Mrs. Atkinſon come timely in to. ſupport 
- | 

© Good Heavens!” cries Mrs. Atkinſon, * what i is 
© the matter with you, Madam?“ 

I know not what is the matter,” cries Amelia, 
© but I have received a letter at laſt from that infa- 
© mous colonel.” 

© You will take my opinion again then, I hope, 
£ „Madam, cries Mrs. Atkinſon. But don't be ſo 

affected; the letter cannot eat you, or run away 
with you.— Here it lies, I ſee; will you give me 
© leave to read it?” 

© Read it with all my heart,” cries Amelia, © and 

«© give me your advice how to act; for I am almoſt. 
© diſtracted.” 
_ © Heyday!' fays Mrs. Atkinſon, * here 1 is a piece 
© of parchment too —— What is that?” In truth this 
7 888 had dropt from the letter when Amelia 
_nrft opened it; but her attention was ſo fixed by 

the contents of the letter itſelf, that ſhe had never 
read the other. Mrs. Atkinſon had now opened the 
parchment firſt ; and, after a moment's peruſal, the 
fire flaſhed "0, her eyes, and the blood fluſhed in- 
to her cheeks, and ſhe cried out in a rapture, It is a 
© commiſſion for my huſband! upon my ſoul, it is a 
' commiſſion for my huſband !” and at the ſame time 
began to jump about the room, in a kind of frantic 
fit of joy. 

What can be the meaning of all this?” cries 
Amelia, under the higheſt degree of aſtoniſhment. 

© Do not I tell you, my dear Madam, cries ſhe, 
© that it is a commiſſion for my huſband ; and can 
you wonder at my being overjoyed at What! know 
© will make him fo happy ?—And now it is all out. 
© The letter is not from the colonel, but from that 
© noble Lord of whom I have told you ſo much. 
But indeed, Madam, I have ſome pardons to 
© aſk of you.— However, 1 know your goodneſs, 
c and I will tel] you all.” 
„ ou 
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Fou are to know then, Madam, that I had not 
© been in the opera-houſe ſix minutes before a 
* maſque came up, and taking me by the hand, led 
© me aſide. I gave the maſque my hand; and fee- 

© ing a lady at that time lay hold on Capt. Booth, I 
5 took that opportunity of MpPINg away from him; 


for though by the help of the fqueaking voice, 
© and by attempting to mimic yours, I had pretty 
© well diſguiſed my own, I was ſtill afraid, if I had 
© much conyerſation with your huſband, he would 
« diſcover me. I walked therefore away with this 
* maſque to the upper end of the fartheſt room, 
© where we ſat down in a corner together. He pre- 
« ſently diſcoyered to me, that he took me for you; 
ard I ſoon after found out who he was: indeed, 

t ſo far from attempting to diſguiſe himſelf, he ſpoke 
in his own voice, and in his own perſon, He now 
began to make very violent love to me; but it 
© was rather in the ſtyle of a great man of the pre- 
* ſent age, than of an Arcadian ſwain. In ſhort, 
© he laid his whole fortune at my feet, and bade 
me make whatever terms I pleafed, either for my- 
« ſelf or for others. By others, I ſuppoſe, he meant 
your huſband, This, however, put a thought 
into my head, of turning the preſent occaſion to 
advantage. I told him, there were two kinds of 
* perſons, the fallaciouſneſs of whoſe promiſes had 
become proverbial in the world. Theſe were lo- 
vers, and great men. What reliance then could 

© I have on the promiſe of one, who united in him- 

« ſelf both thoſe characters? That I had ſeen a 
« melancholy inſtance, in a very worthy woman of 
my acquaintance (meaning myſelf, madam) of his 

want of generoſity. I ſaid, I knew the obligations 

© that he had to this woman, and the injuries he had 

done her: all which I was convinced ſhe forgave: 

« for that ſhe had ſaid the handſomeſt things in the 

* world of him to me. He anſwered, that he 

thought he had not been deficient in ming 
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< this lady (for I explain' d to him whom I meant); 
but that indeed, if ſhe had ſpoke well of him to 
me (meaning yourſelf, Madam), he would not fail 
to reward her for ſuch an obligation. I then told 
him ſhe had married a very deſerving man, who 
© had ſerved long in the army abroad as a private 
man, and who was a ſerjeant in the guards; that 
J knew it was ſo very eaſy for him to get him a 
< commiſſion, that I ſhould not think he had an 

© honour or goodneſs in the world, if he neglected 
it. I declared this ſtep muſt be a preliminary to 
any good opinion he muſt ever hope for of mine. 
] then profeſſed the greateſt friendſhip to that lady 
(in which I am convinced you will think me ſe- 


< rious), and aſſured him he would give me one of 


© the higheſt pleaſures, in letting me be the inſtru- 
ment of doing her ſuch a ſervice. He promiſed 
me in a moment to do what you fee, Madam, he 
© hath ſince done. And to you [ mall always n 
© myſelf indebted for it.” 
© I know not how you are esd to me, cries 

Amelia. © Indeed, I am very glad of any good for- 
« tune that can attend poor Atkinſon: but I wiſh it 
© had been obtained ſome other way. Good Hea- 
<yens! what muſt be the conſequence of this? 
What muſt this Lord think of me, for liſtening 
© to his mention of love; nay, for making any terms 
with him? for what muſt he ſuppole thoſe. terms 
© mean? Indeed, Mrs. Atkinſon, you carried it a 
great deal too far. No wonder he had the aſſur- 
'* ance to write to me in the manner he hath done. 
It is too plain what he conceives of me, and who 
knows what he may ſay to others. You may 
© have blown up my reputation by your behaviour.” 
Ho is that poſſible?” anſwered Mrs. Atkin- 
ſon. Is it not in my power to clear up all mat- 
ters? If you will but give me leave to make an 
+ appointment in your name, I will meet him my- 
« ſelf, and declare the whole ſecret to him. 


* 
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© I will conſent to no ſuch appointment,” cries. 

Amelia. I am heartily ſorry I ever conſented to 

« practiſe any deceit. I plainly ſee the truth of 
< what Dr. Harriſon bach often told me, that if one 
© ſteps ever ſo little out of the ways of virtue and 

© innocence, we know not how we may ide; for 
c all the ways of vice are a ſlippery deſcent.” 

© That ſentiment,” cries Mrs. Atkinſon, © is much 
© older than Dr, Harriſon. Omne vitium in HO 
oft. 

However new or old it is, I find it is true,” 
cries Amelia — 0 But pray, tell me all, though 
« I tremble to dons it.” 

© Indeed, my dear friend, faid Mrs. Atkinſon, 

you are terrified at nothing Indeed, indeed, 

© you are too great a prude.' 
II I do not know what you mean by prudery,” 
anſwered Amelia. I ſhall never be aſhamed of 
© the ſtricteſt regard to decency, to reputation, and 
© to that honour in which the deareſt of all human 
© creatures hath his ſhare. But pray give me the 
letter, there is an expreſſion in it which alarmed 
me when I fead it.— Pray, what doth he mean by 
© his two ſhort minutes, and by purchaſing the rea- 
© lity of ſuch another blefling ?” 

© Indeed, I know not what he means by two mi- 
© nutes,” cries Mrs. Atkinſon, © unleſs he calls two 
hours ſo; for we were not together much leſs.— 
And as for any bleſſing he had —I am a ſtranger to 
it. Sure, I hope you have a better opinion of 
me, than to think I granted him the laſt favour.” 

II don't know what favours you granted him, 
Madam, anſwered Amelia peeviſhly ; 5 but I am 
© ſorry you granted him any-in my name. 

© Upon my word, cries Mrs. Atkinſon, © you 
© uſe me unkindly—and it is an uſage I did not ex- 

© pect at your hands; nor do I know that I have 
* deſerved it. I am ſure I went to the maſquerade 
' with no other view than to oblige you; nor did 1 


© ſay 
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© fay or do ahy thing there which any woman, who 
© is not the moſt confounded prude upon earth, 
© would have ſtarted at on a much leſs occaſion than 
© what induced me. Well, I declare upon my 
© ſoul then, that, if I was 4 man, rather than be 
© married to a woman who makes ſuch a fuſs with 
© her virtue, I would wiſh my wife was without 
© ſuch a troubleſome companion.“ 

© Very poſſibly, Madam, theſe may be your ſen- 
« timents,” cries Amelia; © and 1 hope they are the 
© ſentiments of your huſband.” 

© I defire, Madam,” cries Mrs. Atkinſon, you 
© would not reflect on my huſband. He is as wor- 
© thy a man, and as brave a rnan as yours ; yes, 
Madam, and he is now as much a captain.” 

She ſpoke thoſe words with ſo loud a voice, that 


Atkinſon, who was accidentally going up ftairs, 
heard them ; and, being ſurpriſed at the angry tone 


of his wife's voice, he entered the room, and with 


a look of much aſtoniſhment, begged to know what 
was the matter. 


© The matter, my dear,” cries Mrs. Atkinſon, 
is that I have got a commiſſion for you, and your 


| © good old friend here | is angry with me for getting 


Ait.“ 
© I have not ſpirits enow,” cries Amelia, to an- 


© ſwer you as you deſerve ; and, if I had, you are 
below my anger.” 


J do not know, Mrs. Booth; a inferred the 


other, © whence this great ſuperiority over me 1s 


derived; but, if your virtue gives it you, I 


© would have you know, Madam, that I deſpiſe 


© a prude, as much as you can do a ———, 
© Though you have ſeveral times, cries Amelia, 
© inſulted me with that word, I ſcorn to give you 


any ill language in return. If you deſerve any 


© bad appellation, you know it, without my tell- 


9 ing it 1 


Poor 
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Poor Atkinſon, Who was more frighted than. he 
had ever been in his life, did all he could to pro- 
cure peace. He fell upon his knees to his wife, and 
| begged her to compoſe herſelf; for, indeed, ſhe 
ſeemed to be in a moſt furious rage. 

While he was in this poſture, Booth, who had 
knocked ſo gently at the door, for fear of diſturbing 
his wife, that he had not been heard in the tempeſt, 
came into the room. The moment Amelia ſaw 
him, the tears, which had been gathering for ſome 
time, burſt in a torrent, from her eyes, which, how- 
ever, ſhe endeavoured to conceal with her handker- 
chief. The entry of Booth turned all in an inſtant 
into a ſilent picture; in which, the firſt figure which 
ſtruck the eyes of the captain, was the ſerjeant on 
his knees to his wife. | Ts 0 

Booth immediately cried—* What's the meaning 
of this? but received no anſwer. He then caſt 
his eyes towards Amelia; and plainly diſcerning her 
condition, he ran to her, and in a very tender phraſe 
begged to know what was the matter. To which 
ſhe anſwered, — Nothing, my dear, nothing my 
dear, nothing of any conſequence.“ He replied 

— that he would know; and then turned to Atkin- 
ſon, and aſked the fame queſtion. 

Atkinſon anſwered, © Upon my honour, Sir, I 
© know nothing of it. Something hath paſſed 
© between Madam and my wife; but what it is, I 
© know no more than your honour.” : 

< Your wife,” ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon, © hath uſed m 
* cruelly ill, Mr. Booth. If you muſt be ſatisfied, 
© that is the whole matter. . | 

Booth rapt out a great oath, and cried, © It is 
- © impoſſible ; my wife is not capable of uſing any 
one ill.“ ; 
Amelia then caſt herſelf upon her knees to her 
"huſband, and cried, © For Heaven's fake, do not 
© throw ' yourſelf into a paſſion—Some few words 
© have paſt—Perhaps I may be in the Wrong“. 

EE | "_ © Damna- 
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Damnation ſeize me, if I think ſo, cries Booth. 
And I wiſh whoever hath drawn theſe tears from 
© your eyes, may pay it with as many drops of their 
© heart's blood.” 
Fou ſee, Madam,” cries Mrs. Aki” © you 
; 2 have your bully to take your part; fo, I ſuppoſe, 
you will uſe your triumph.“ - 
Amelia made no anſwer ; but ſtill kept hold of 
Booth, who, in a violent rage, cried out. M 
Amelia triumph over ſuch a wretch as thee! 
What can lead thy inſolence to ſuch preſumption ? 
© Serjeant, I deſire you'll take that monſter out of 
© the room, or I cannot anſwer for myſelf.” 
The ſerjeant was beginning to beg his wife to re- 
tire (for he perceived very plainly, that ſhe had, as 
the phraſe is, taken a ſip too much that evening) 
when, with a rage little ſhort of madneſs, ſhe cried 
out, - And do you tamely ſee me inſulted in ſuck 
© a manner, now that you are' a gentleman, and 
© upon a footing with him ?” 
© It is lucky for us all, perhaps,” anſwered Booth, 
© that he is not my equal. : 
VJou lie, firrah,” ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon, che is every 
© way your equal ; he is as good a gentleman as 
c yourſelf, and as much an officer. — No, I re- 
_ -< tra&t what I ſay—he hath not the ſpirit of a gen- 
© tleman, nor of a man neither—or he would not 
bear to ſee his wife inſulted.” 
© Let me beg of you, my dear, cries the ſerjeant, 
< to go with me and compoſe yourſelf. Td 
© Go with thee, thou wretch!' cries ſhe, look- 
ing with the utmoſt diſdain upon him, ——< no, nor 
ever ſpeak to thee more. At which words ſhe 
* burſt out of the room: and the ſerjeant, without 
ſaying a word, followed her. 
_ 3A very tender and pathetic ſcene now paſſed be- 
' tween Booth and his wife, in which, when ſhe was 
a little compoſed, ſhe related to him the whole 
ſtory. For OT that 3 it was not poſſible for her 
| otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe to account for the quarrel which he had 
ſeen, Booth was now poſſeſſed of the letter that lay 
on the floor. -- | | | 
Amelia having emptied her mind to her huſband, 
and obtained his faithful promiſe that he would not 
reſent the affair to my lord, was pretty well com- 
poſed, and began to relent a little towards Mrs. At- 
kinſon ; but Booth was ſo highly incenſed with her, - 
that he declared he would leave her houſe the next 
morning ; which they both accordingly did, and 
immediately accommodated themſelves with conve- 


nient apartments within a few doors of their friend 
the doctor. 7 


CHAP. IX. 
Containing ſome things worthy obſervation. 


Otwithſtanding the exchange of his lodgings, 

Booth did not forget to ſend an excuſe to Mr. 

1 rent, of whoſe converſation he had taken a full 
ſurfeit the preceding evening. 

That day in his walks, Booth met with an old 
brother-officer, who had ſerved with him at Gibral- 
tar, and was on half-pay as well as himſelf. He had 
not, indeed, had the fortune of being broke with 
his regiment, as was Booth; but had gone out, as 
they call it, on half-pay as a heutenant, a rank to 
which he had riſen 1n five and thirty years. 

This honeſt gentleman, after ſome diſcourſe with 
Booth, defired him to lend him half a crown; which 
he aſſured him he would faithfully pay the next day, 
when he was to receive ſome money for his ſiſter, 
This ſiſter was the widow of an officer that had been 
killed in the ſea-ſervice; and ſhe and her brother 
lived together, on their joint ſtock, out of which 
they maintained likewiſe an old mother, and two 
of the ſiſter's children, the eldeſt of which was about 
nine years old. You muſt know," ſaid the old 

Vol. IX, R lieu- 
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lieutenant, I have been diſappointed this morning 
© by an old ſcoundrel ! who wanted fifteen per cent. 
© for advancing my ſiſter's penſion ; but I have now 
© pot an honeſt fellow, who hath promiſed it me to- 
© morrow, at ten per cent.” 
And enough too of all conſcience,” cries ooh. 
Why, indeed, I think fo too, anſwered the 
other. © Conſidering it is ſure to be paid one time 
© or other. To ſay the truth, it is a little hard the 
vernment doth not pay thoſe penſions better ; 
No my ſiſter's hath been due almoſt theſe two 
© years; that is my way of thinking.“ 
Booth anſwered he was aſhamed to refuſe him ſuch 
a ſum; but, Upon my ſoul,” ſaid he, © I have 
e not a ſingle halfpenny in my pocket; for I am 
in a worſe condition, if poſſible, than yourſelf ; 
for I have loſt all my money, and what is worſe, 
I owe Mr. Trent, whom you remember at Gi- 
© braltar, fifty pounds.” , 
© Remember him! yes, d—n him, I remember 
© him very well, cries the old gentleman, © though 
© he will not remember me. He is grown ſo great 
© now, that he will not ſpeak to his old acquaint- 
* ance; and yet I ſhould be aſhamed of myſelf to 
© be great in ſuch a manner.” 


What manner do you mean ?* cries Booth a 
little eagerly. 

Why, pimping, anſwered the * ey He is 
pimp in ordinary to my lord „ who keeps his 
family; or how the devil he lives elſe I don't 
© know; for his place is not worth three hundred 

© pounds a year, and he and his wife ſpend a thou- 
« ſand at leaſt. But ſhe keeps an aſſembly, which, 
I believe, if you was to call a bawdy-houſe, you 
would not miſname it. But d—n me, if I had 
© not rather be an honeſt man, and walk on foot, 
* with holes in my ſhoes, as I do now, or go with- 
© out a dinner, as J and all my family will to-day, 
. than ride in a n and feaſt by ſuch means. 
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I am honeſt Bob Bound, and always will be; 
© that's my way of thinking; and there's no man 
© ſhall call me otherwiſe ; for if he doth, I wil 
* knock him down for a lying raſcal; that 1s my 
way of thinking. 

And a very good way of thinking too, cries 
Booth. However, you ſhall not want a dinner to- 
day; for if you will go home with me, I 5 lend . 

you a crown with all my heart,” | 

0 Lookee,” ſaid the old man, if it be any wiſe 
© inconvenient to you, I will not have it; for I will 
© never rob another man of his dinner, to eat my- 
© ſelf that is my way of thinking.” 

Pooh, ſaid Booth, © never mention ſuch a 
© trifle twice between you and me. Beſides, you 
6 * lay you can pay it me to-morrow ; and I promiſe 

< you that will be the ſame thing. 

They then walked together to Booth's lodgings, 
where Booth, from Amelia's pocket, gave his friend 
double the little ſum he had aſked. Upon which, 
the old gentleman ſhook him heartily by the band; 
and repeating his intention of paying him the next 
day, made the beſt of his way to a butcher's, 
whence he carried off a leg of mutton to a fa- 
mily that had lately kept Lent without any religious 
mn 
When he was gone, Amelia aſked her huſband 
who that old gentleman was ? Booth anſwered, he 
was one of the ſcandals of his country. That the 
duke of Malborough had about thirty years be- 
fore-made him an enſign from a private man, for 
very particular merit, and that he had not long 
ſince gone out of the army with a broken heart, 
upon having ſeveral boys put over his head. He 
then gave her an account of his family, which he 
had heard from the old gentleman in their way to 
his houſe, and with which we have already in A 
conciſe manner acquainted the reader. | 
on; R 2 c Good 
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4 in: Heavens!" cries Andi; © what are out 
great men made of! are they in reality a diſtinct 
< ſpecies from the reſt of mankind? are they born 
without hearts?“ 
One would indeed ſometimes,” nodes Booth, 
© be inclined to think ſo. - In truth, they have no 
perfect idea of thoſe common diſtreſſes of man- 
© kind which are far removed from their own ſphere. 
< Compaſſion, if thoroughly examined, will, I be- 
< lieve, appear to be the fellow-feeling only of men 
© of the ſame rank and degree of life for one an- 
© other, on account of the evils to which they them- 
« ſelves are liable. Our ſenſations are, I am afraid, 
very cold towards thoſe who are at a great. diſtance 
from us, and whoſe calamities can conſequently 
© never reach us. 
I remember,” cries 3 ca ſentiment of 
Dr. Harriſon's, which he told me was in ſome 
© Latin book; I am a man myſelf, and my heart is 
© intereſted in whatever can befal the reſt of mankind. 
That is the ſentiment of a good man, and * 
© ever thinks otherwiſe is a bad one. 
© ] have often told you, my dear Emily,” cries 
Booth, that all men, as well the beſt as the worſt, 
* at alike from the principle of ſelf-love. Where 
© benevolence therefore is the uppermoſt paſſion, 
© ſelf-love directs you to gratify it by doing good, 
and by relieving the diſtreſſes of others; for they 
© are then in reality your own. But where ambi- 
« tion, avarice, pride, or any other paſſion governs 
© the man, and keeps his benevolence down, the 
© miſeries of all other men affect him no more than 
© they would a ſtock or a ſtone. And thus the man 
© and his ſtatue have often the ſame degree of feel- 
ing or compaſſion.” a 
J have often wiſhed, my dear, cries Amelia, 
© to hear you converſe with Dr. Harriſon on this 
C ſubject ; for I am ſure he would convince. you, 
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though I can't, that there are really ſuch things 
eas religion and virtue.“ 

This was not the firſt hint of this kind which 
Amelia had given; for ſhe ſometimes apprehended 
from his diſcourſe that he was little better than an 
atheiſt. A conſideration which did not diminiſh her 
affection for him; but gave her great uneaſineſs. 
On all ſuch occaſions, Booth immediately turned the 
diſcourſe to ſome other ſubject; for though he had 
in other points a great opinion of his = s Capa- 
city ; yet as a divine or a philoſopher he did not 
hold her in a very reſpectable light, nor did he lay 
any great ſtreſs on her ſentiments in ſuch matters, 
He now therefore gave a ſpeedy turn to the con- 
verſation, 'and began to talk of affairs below the 
dignity of this hiſtory. 
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e 
Cantaining a very polite ſcene. 


E will now look back to ſome perſonages, 
who, though not the principal characters 
in this hiſtory, have yet made too con- 

ſiderable a figure in it to be abruptly dropt. And 

theſe are, Colonel James and his lady. 

This fond couple never met till dinner the day 
after the maſquerade, when they happened to be 
alone together in an antichamber before the arrival 
of the reſt of the company. 

The converſation began with the colonel's ſaying, 
© ] hope, Madam, you got no cold laſt night at the 
© maſquerade.' To which the lady anſwered by 
much the ſame kind of queſtion. 

They then fat together near five minutes without 
opening their mouths to each other. At laſt Mrs. 
James ſaid, © Pray, fir, who was that maſque with 
© you in the dreſs of a ſhepherdeſs? How could 
< you expoſe yourſelf by walking with ſuch a trol- 
© lop in public; for certainly no woman of any 
© figure would appear there in ſuch a dreſs? You 
© know, Mr. James, I never interfere with your 
c affairs ; but I would, methinks, for my — 
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if 1 was you, preſerve a little decency it in the face 
© of the world.“ 

Upon my word, ſaid James, © I do not know 
# whom you mean. A woman in ſuch a dreſs 
© might ſpeak to me for ought I know —— A thou- 
f ſand people ſpeak to me at a maſquerade, But, 
I promiſe you, I ſpoke to no woman acquaintance 
there that I know of — Indeed, I now recollect 
f there was a woman in a dreſs of a ſhepherdeſs ; 
* and there was another awkward thing in a blue 
domino that plagued me a nile, but J ſoon got 
* rid of them.” 

And I ſuppoſe you do not know the lady in the 
blue domino neither? | 

Not I, I affure you,” ſaid James. But pray, 
* why do you aſk me theſe queſtions ? It looks {0 
like jealouſy.” 

« Jealouſy,” cries ſhe, © Thealous ! no, Mr. lang 
* I ſhall neyer be jealous, I promiſe you, eſpecially 
© of the lady in the blue domino; for, to my know- 
* ledge, ſhe deſpiſes you of all human race. 

I am heartily glad of it, ſaid James; for I never 
f ſaw ſuch a tall awkward monſter in my life,” 

© That is a very cruel you of telling me you 
knew me,” 

© You, Madam,' ſaid James vou was in a 
* black: domino.” 

© It is not ſo unuſual a thing, I believe, you 
< yourſelf know, to change dreſſes. —I own I did it 
© to diſcover ſome of your tricks. I did not think 
© you could have diſtinguiſhed the tall awkward 
* monſter ſo well,” 

Upon my ſoul, ' ſaid James, * if it was you, I 
did not even ſuſpect it; ſo you ought not to be 
© offended at what [ have ſaid ignorantly.“ 

© Indeed, Sir,” cries ſhe, ; you cannot offend me 
* by any thing you can ſay to my face—no, by my 
* ſoul, I deſpiſe you too much. But I wiſh, Mr. 
{ J ames, you would not make me the ſubject of 
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© your converſation amongſt your ack. I de- 
« deſire I may not be afraid of meeting them for fear 
© of their inſults; that I may not be told by a 
* dirty trollop, you make me the ſubje& of your 
© wit amongſt them, of which, it ſeems, I am the 
favourite topic. Though you have married a tall 
. © awkward monſter, Mr. James, I think ſhe hath a 
© right to be treated as your wife, with reſpect at 
< leaſt—— Indeed, I ſhall never require any more; 
e indeed, Mr. James, I never ſhall.— I think a wife 
c hath a title to that. 

Who told you this, Madam, ſaid James, 

© Your ſlut,” ſaid ſhe, © your wench, your ap - 
© herdeſs. 

By all: that's ſacred ! ! cries James, I do not 
© know who the ſhepherdeſs was.” 

By all that's ſacred then l' ſays me ſhe told 
© me ſo—and I am convinced ſhe told me truth.— 
But I do not wonder at your denying i it; for that 
is equally conſiſtent with honour as to behave in 
© ſuch a manner to a wife who is a gentlewoman. — 
© ] hope vou will allow me that, Sir. — Becauſe I 
© had not quite ſo great a fortune, I hope you do 
© not think me beneath you, or that you did me 
© any honour in marrying me. I am come of. as 

© good a family as yourſelf, Mr. James; and if my 
c brother knew how you treated me, he would not 
< bear it. 

© Do you threaten me with your brother, Ma- 
< dam ?' ſaid James. 

I will not be ill treated, Sir, anſwered ſhe. 

© Nor I neither, Madam, ' cries he; and there- 
* fore I deſire you will prepare to go into 20 coun- 
© try to-morrow mornin 

Indeed, Sir, ſaid the, © I ſhall not.“ 

By Heavens Madam, but you ſhall,” anſwered 
he: © I will have my coach at the door to-morrow 


morning by ſeven ; and you mall either 80 into it 
© or r be carried,” | 


| « I habe, 
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I hope, Sir, you are not in earneſt, ſaid ſhe. 

Indeed, Madam, ' anſwered he, but I am in 

© earneſt, and, reſolved ; and into che country you 
go to-morrow.” . * 

But why into the country,” ſaid ſhe, * Mr. 
James? Why will you be ſo barbarous to deny 
me the pleaſures of the town? | 

« Becauſe you interfere with my pleaſures,” clad 
James; which I have told you long ago I would 
© not ſubmit to. It is enough for 10 nd couples to 
have theſe ſcenes together. I thought we had 
© been upon a better footing, and had cared too 
< little for each other to become mutual plagues. 
] thought you had been ſatisfied with the full li- 
< berty of doing what you pleaſed.” 

80 J am; I defy you to ſay 1 have ever r given 
© you any unealineſs.” 

© How! cries he, have you not juſt now up- 
© braided me with what. you heard at the maſ- 

< querade ?' 

« I own,” ſaid ſhe, to be inſulted by ſuch a crea- 
© ture to my face, ſtung me to the ſoul. I muſt 
© have had no ſpirit to bear the inſults of ſuch an 
© animal.. Nay, ſhe ſpoke of you with equal con- 
© tempt. Whoever ſhe is, I promiſe you Mr. 
Booth is her favourite. But, indeed, ſhe is un- 
c worthy any one's regard; for ſhe behaved like 
© an arrant dragoon. 

: Hang her,” cries the colonel, I know nothing 
© of her.” 

c Well, but, Mr. 1 am ſure you will 
© not ſend me into the country, Indeed, I will not 

go into the country. 

© If you was a reaſonable woman,” cries James, 
* perhaps I ſhould nat defire it,—And on one 
conſideration 

Come, name your conſideration, ſaid the. 
Leet me firſt experience your diſcernment,” ſaid 
* Come, Molly, let me try your 8 

an 
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Can you gueſs at ny Von hel your Sequninence 
« that I like? 


Sure, ſaid he, it eannot be Mes: Booth ! P. 

© And why not Mrs. Booth, anſwered he? « 18 
© ſhe not the fineſt woman in the world? 

Very far from it,” replied ſhe, in my opinion. 
Pray what fault _ he, © can you” find 1 in 
„ her? 

© In the firſt place, cries Mrs, Janes; © her eyes 
© are too large; and ſhe hath a look with them that 
„ don't know how to deſcribe; but I know I 
© don't like it. Then her eyebrows are too large; 
« therefore, indeed, ſhe doth all in her power to 
< remedy this with her pincers; for if it was not 
« for thoſe, her eyebrows would be prepoſterous, 
£ Then her noſe, as well proportioned as it is, 
© has a viſible ſcar on one ſide.— Her neck like- 
© wiſe is too protuberant for the genteel ſize, eſpe- 
© cially as ſhe laces herſelf; for no woman, in my 
© opinion, can be gentee] who is not entirely flat 
© before. And laſtly, ſhe is both too ſhort and 
© too tall.— Well, you may laugh, Mr. James, 
I know what I mean, though I cannot well ex- 

« preſs it. JI mean, that ſhe is too tall for a 

< pretty woman, and too ſhort for a fine woman. — 
There is ſuch a thing as a kind of inſipid me- 
£ dium—a kind of ſomething that is neither one 
c. thing or another. I know not how ta expreſs 
© it more clearly; but when I ſay ſuch a one is a 
pretty woman, a pretty thing, a pretty creature, 

« you know very well I mean a little woman ; and 
when I ſay fuch a one is a very fine woman, a 
c very fine perſon of a woman, to be ſure I muſt 
c mean a tall woman. Now a woman that is be- 
< tween both, is certainly neither the one nor the 
© other.” 

Well, I own, ſaid he, you have. explained 

ourſelf with great dexterity ; but with all theſe 
C Cimperfeions, I cannot help liking her.“ 


That 
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That you need not tell me, Mr. Jurnts'? an- 
ſwered the lady ; 11 for that I knew before you de- 
© fired me to invite her to your houſe. And never- 
© theleſs, did not I, like an obedient wife, comply 
with your defirest. did I make any objection to 
© the party you propoſed for the maſquerade, though 
© ] knew very well your motive? what can the beſt 
© of wives do more? to procure you ſucceſs, is not 
in my power; and if I may give you my opinion, 
I beheve you never will ſucceed with her.” 
Is her virtue ſo very eee ſaid he, with 
a ſneer? | 
Her virtue,” anſwered Mrs. James, * hath the 
© beſt guard in the world, which 1s a moſt violent 
© love for her huſband.” 
© All pretence and affectation, cries the colonel. 
© Tt is impoſſible ſhe ſhould have ſo little taſte, 
© or, indeed, ſo little NY" as to like ſuch a 
© fellow.” --- - 
© Nay, I do not much like him myſelf; ſaid the. 
—* He is not indeed at all ſuch a ſort of a man as I 
© ſhould like; but 1 thought he had been generally 
© allowed to be handſome.” 
© He handſome !' cries James, What, with a 
r noſe like the proboſcis of an elephant, with the 
* ſhoulders of a porter, and the legs of a chairman? 
The fellow had not in the leaſt the look of a gen- 
*tleman; and one would rather think he had fol- 
* lowed the plough than the camp all his life.” 
© Nay, now I proteſt, ſaid ſhe, © I think you do 
© him injuſtice. He is genteel enough, in my opi- 
* nion. Tt is true, : dives; he 1s not quite of the 
* moſt delicate make; but whatever he is, I am 
© convinced ſhe thinks him the fineſt man in the 
world.“ | 
I cannot beheved it, anſwered he, oeevithbh 


„But will you invite her to dinner here 1 to-mor- 
| o.] = | 


6 With 
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With all my heart, and as * as you pleaſe,” 
anſwered ſhe. But I have ſome favours to aſk 
© of you. Firſt, I muſt hear no more of going 
© out of town till I pleaſe.” 
Very well,” cried he. 
© In the next place,” ſaid ſhe, © I muſt have two 
hundred guineas within theſe two or three days.” 
Well I agree to that too, anſwered he. 
© And when I do go out of town, I go to Tun- 
bridge l inſiſt upon that; and from Tunbridge 
© 1 go to Bath — poſitively to Bath. And I pro- 
c 644 you faithfully I wil do all in my Payer to 
© carry Mrs. Booth with me.” 
On that condition, anſwered he, < 1 promiſe you 
you ſhall go wherever you pleaſe. And to ſhew 
© you, I will even prevent your wiſhes by my gene- 
© roſity, as ſoon as I receive the five thouſand 
pounds, which I am going to take up on one of 
my eſtates, you ſhall have two hundred more.” 
She thanked him with a low cuptefy ; and he 
was in ſuch. good humour, that he offered to kiſs 
her. To this kiſs ſhe coldly turned her cheek— 
and then flirting her fan, faid-—-* Mr. James, 
there is one thing I forgot to mention to you 
I think you intended to get a commiſſion in ſome 
© regiment abroad for this young man. — Now, if 
© you would take my advice, I know this will not 
- © oblige his wife; and beſides, I am poſitive ſhe re- 
© ſolves to g0 With him, — But if you can Provide 
for him in ſome regiment at home, I know: 
© will dearly love you for it; and when he is 4 
© dered to quarters, ſhe will be left behind—and 
© Yorkſhireox Scotland, I think, is as good a diſtance 
as either of the Indies,” | 
© Well, I will do what I can, anſwered James; 
5 but I cannot aſk any thing yet; for I got two 
© places of a hundred a year each for wo of my 
-j Founen, within this fortnight,” 


At 
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fa this inſtant, a violent knock at the door ſigni- 
fied the arrival of their company; upon which, 

— both huſband and wife put on their beſt looks to re- 
ceive their gueſts; and, from their behaviour to 

each other during the reſt of the day, a ſtranger 


might have concluded he had been in company with 
the fondeſt couple in the univerſe. 1 


HAN 1k 
Matters political. 


I 


EFORE we return to Booth, we will relate 
a ſcene in which doctor Harriſon was con- 
ä „ 
This good man, whilſt in the country, happened 
to be in the neighbourhood of a nobleman of his 
acquaintance, and whom he knew to have very con- 
ſiderable intereſt with the miniſters at that time. 
The doctor, who was very well known to this 
nobleman, took this opportunity of paying him a 
viſit, in order to recommend poor Booth to his fa- 
vour. Nor did he much doubt of his ſucceſs, the 
favour he was to aſk being a very ſmall one, and to 
which he thought the ſervice of Booth gave him ſo 
Juſt a title. Eng Co 
The doctor's name ſoon gained him an admiſſion 
to the preſence of this great man, who, indeed, re- 
ceived him with much courteſy and politeneſs; nat 
fo much perhaps from any particular regard to the 
ſacred function, nor from any reſpect to the doctor's 
_ perſonal merit, as from ſome conſiderations which 
the reader will perhaps gueſs anon. After many 
ceremonials, and ſome previous diſcourſe on diffe- 
rent ſubjects, the doctor opened his buſineſs, and 
told the great man, that he was come to him to 
ſolicit a dor for a young gentleman who had 
been an officer in the army, and was now on haltf- 
pay. All the favour J aſk, my lord, ſaid he, 


i 
© that 


— 
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© that this gentleman may be again admitted ad 
* eundem. 1am convinced your lordſhip will do me 
© the juſtice to think I would not aſk for a worth- 
< leſs perſon; but, indeed, the young man I mean, 
© hath very extraordinary merit. He was at the 
© fiege of Gibraltar, in which he behaved with diſ- 
© tinguiſhed bravery; and was dangerouſly wounded 
© at two ſeveral times in the ſervice of his country. 
I will add, that he is at preſent in great neceſſity, 
© and hath a wife and ſeveral children, for whom he 
© hath no other means of providing ; and if it will 
© recommend him further to your lordſhip's favour, 
© his wife, I believe, is one of the beſt and worthieft 
© of all her ſex.” | 

© As to that, my dear doctor, cries the noble- 
man, I ſhall make no doubt. Indeed, any ſer- 
© yice I ſhall do the gentleman, will be upon your 
© account. As to neceſſity, it is the plea of ſo 
© many, that it is impoſſible to ſerve them all. — 
© And with regard to the perſonal merit of theſe in- 
< ferior officers, I believe, I need not tell you that 
© it is very little regarded. But if you recommend 
© him, let the perſon be what he will, I am con- 
£ vinced it will be done; for I know it is in your 
© power at preſent to aſk for a greater matter than 
us: | 

] depend entirely upon your lordſhip,” anſwered 
the doctor. : WS, 
Indeed, my worthy friend,” replied the lord, I 
© will not take a merit to myſelf, which will ſo little 
© belong to me. You are to depend on yourſelf. 
It falls out very luckily too at this time, when you 
have it in your power ſo greatly to oblige us.” 

«© What, my lord, is in my power?“ cries the 
doctor. . 

Tou certainly know,“ anſwered his lordſhip, 
© how hard Colonel Trompington is run at your 
town, in the election of a mayor; they tell me-it 
vill be a very near thing, unleſs you join us. But 
PL: IO Ye? oP, © ve 
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© we know it is in your power to do the buſineſs, 
© and turn the ſcale. 221 heard your name mention- 
c ed the other day on that account; and I know you 
© may have any ei in reaſon, if you will give 
© us your intereſt.” 

Sure, my lord,“ cnes s the doctor, you are not in 
© earneſt in aſki ng my intereſt for the colonel ?? 

© Indeed, I am, anſwered the peer; why ſhould 
© you doubt it? 

For many reaſons,” anſwered the doctor. Firſt, 
I am an old friend and acquaintance of Mr. Fair- 
< field, as your lordſhip, I believe, very well knows: 
© The little intereſt, therefore, that F have, you ma 
© be aſſured, will go in his favour. Indeed, I do 
© not concern myſelf deeply in theſe affairs; for I 
© do not think it becomes my cloth ſo to do. But 
© as far as I think it decent to intereſt myſelf, it will 
© certainly be on the ſide of Mr. Fairfield. Indeed; 
_ © I ſhould doo, if I was acquainted with both the 

© gentlemen, only by reputation; the one being a 
neighbouring gentleman of a very large eſtate, a 
© very ſober and ſenſible man, of known probity 
© and attachment to the true intereſt of his count 
© The other is a mere ſtranger, a boy, a ſoldier of 
fortune, and as far as I can diſcern from the little 
© converſation I have had with him, of a very ſhal- 
© low capacity, and no education. 

No education! my dear friend,” cries the noble» 
man- Why he hath been educated in halt the 
© courts of Europe,” 

Perhaps ſo, my lord,” 3 the doctor; but 
© I ſhall always be ſo great a pedant as to call a man 
of no learning, a man of no education. —— And 
from my own knowledge, ] can aver, that I am 

© perſuaded there is ſcarce a foot ſoldier in the mas A 
© who is more illiterate than the colonel.” 

Why, as to Latin and Greek, you Know,” re- 
plied: the lord, they are not much OR" in the 
0 ne | 


5 
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It may be ſo, ' ſaid the doctor. Then let ſuch | 
« perſons keep to their own profeſſion. It is a ve 
low civil capacity indeed for which an illiterate 
man can be qualified. And to ſpeak a plain truth, 
« if your lordſhip is a friend to the colonel, you 
© would do well to adviſe him to decline an attempt, 
© in ux 1 am certain he hath no i IE WIE of 
ſueceſs. 

Well, Sir, aid the wand, if you are W 
© againſt us, I muſt deal as freely with you, and 
© tell you plainly I cannot ſerve you in your affair. 
<« Nay, it —＋ be the beſt thing 1 can do, to hold 
© my tongue; for if I ſhould mention his name 
© with your recommendation after -what you have 
« ſaid, he would perhaps never get e for as 
8 long as he lives.“ 

< Is his own merit To my . no recommen- 
dation? cries the doctor. | 

© My dear, dear Sir,' cries the other What! 18 the 
© merit of a ſubaltern officer? 
© © Surely, my lord,“ cries the doctor,“ it is the 
© merit which ſhould recommend him to the poſt of 
© a ſubaltern officer. And it is a merit which will 
© hereafter qualify him to ſerve his country in 4 
6 2 capacity. And I do aſſure you of this 

young man, that he hath not only a good heart, 
© but a good head too. And I: have been told by 
© thoſe who are judges, that he is for his age an ex- 
« cellent officer. 

© Very probably !' cries my lord « And there 
© are abundance with the ſame merit, and the ſame 

« qualifications, who want a morſel of broad for 
©themſelves and their families. | 

It is an infamous ſcandal on the nation,” cries 
the doctor; and I am heartily ſorry 1 it can be ſaid 
even with a colour of truth.“ 

How can it be otherwiſe ?' ſays the peer. © Do 


* you think it is poſſible to provide for all men of 
6 merit 2 | 
24 c Yes, 
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K Yes, ſurely, do I, faid the doctor. : e And very 
© eaſily too. „ off eee 
c How, pray 2 — Cries the lord Upon my 
word I ſhall be glad to know.” 00 


Only by not providing for thoſe who have none 
1 


© I am afraid, ſo extremely numerous, that we need 
« ſtarve any of them, Ale we wickedly ſuffer a ſet 
« of worthleſs fellows to eat their bread. 

© This is all mere Utopia, cries his lordſhip. 
© The chimerical ſyſtem of Plato's commonwealth 
with which we amuſed ourſelves at the univerſi- 
© ty; politics which are inconſiſtent with the ſtate 
of human affairs.” FV 
Sure, my lord, cries the doctor, ve have read 
© of ſtates where ſuch doctrines have been put in 
practice. What is your lordſhip's opinion of 
4 Nome in the earlier ages of the commonyealth, 
© of Sparta, and of 
n 

Indeed, doctor, cries the lord, * all theſe notions 
© are obſolete and long ſince. exploded. To app 
© maxims of government. drawn from the Gree 
© and Roman hiſtories to this nation, is abſurd and 
© impoſſible. But if you will have Roman exam- 
* ples, fetch them from thoſe timęs of the republic 
© that were moſt like our own. Do you not know, 
doctor, that this is as corrupt a nation as ever 
© exiſted under the ſun? And would you think of 
governing ſuch a people by the ſtrict principles 
© of hoheſty and morality ? F 
If it be ſo corrupt, ſaid the doctor, I think it 
© 1s high time to amend it; or elſe it is eaſy to 
© foreſee that Roman and Britiſh liberty will have 


© the ſame fate; 8 in the body Pqlitte, 


© as naturally tends: to diſſolution as in the natural 
© body.” 5 tols od 5d 00 

© I thank you for your ſimile, cries my lord; © for 
in the natural body, I believe, you will allow 


— 


The men of merit in any capacity are not, 


Athens itſelf, in ſome pe- 
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© there is the ſeaſon of youth, the ſeaſon of man- 
© hood, and the ſeaſon of old age; and that, when 
« the laſt of theſe arrives, it will be an impoſiBle 
© attempt by all the means of art to reſtore the 
© body again to its youth, or to the vigour of its 
© middle age. The fame periods happen to every 
great kingdom. In its youth, it riſes by arts and 
© arms to power and proſperity. This it enjoys and 
< flouriſhes with a while; and then it may be ſaid 
© to be in the vigour of its age, enriched at home 
with all the emoluments and bleſſings of peace, 
and formidable abroad with all the terrors of war. 
3 length, this very proſperity introduces corrup- 
tion; and then comes on its old a Virtue 
and learning, art and induſtry, decay by degrees. 
The people fink into ſloth and luxury, and pro- 
ſtitution. It 1s enervated at home, becomes con- 
© temptible abroad; and ſuch indeed is its miſery 
© and rerchedhels: that it reſembles a man in the 
© laſt decrepid ſtage of life, who looks with uncon- 
* cern at his approaching diſſolution. 
This is a melancholy picture indeed,” cries the 
doctor; and if the latter part of it can be applied 
to our cafe, I ſee nothing but religion, which 
would have prevented this decrepid ftate of the 
© conſtitution, ſhould prevent a man of ſpirit from 
© hanging himſelf out of the way of ſo wretched : a 
© contemplation.” 
Why ſo?” ſaid the peer; Why — ul, 
doctor? Would it not be wiſer, think you, to 
make the beſt of your time, and the moſt you can, 
© in ſuch a nation? _ 


t And is religion then to be really laid out of the 

* queſtion ?* cries the doctor. 
If 1 an to ſpeak my own opinion, Sir,” anſwered 
the peer, you know I fhall anſwer in the negative. 
But you are too well acquainted with the world 
to be told, that the conduct of politicians is not 
formed upon the | 1h of religion.” 


98 
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II am very ſorry for it, cries the doctor; * but 
J will talk to them then of honour and honeſty ; 
this is a language which I hope they will at leaſt 
pretend to underſtand. Now to deny a man the 
© preterment which he merits, and to give it to ano- 
© ther man who deth not merit it, is 4 manifeſt act 
© of injuſtice ; and is conſequently inconſiſtent with 
© both honour and honeſty. Nor is it only an a& 
© of injuſtice to the man himſelf; but to the public, 
for whoſe good principally all public offices are, 
© or ought to be, inſtituted. Now this good can ne- 
ver be completed, nor obtained, but by employ- 
ing all perſons according to their capacities. 
© Wherever true merit 1s liable to be ſuperſeded by 
_ © favour and partiality, and men are intruſted with 
© offices, without any regard to capacity or inte- 
© grity, the affairs of that ſtate will always be in a 
© deplorable ſituation: Such, as Livy tells us, was 
© the ſtate of Capua, a little before its final de- 
© ſtruction ; and the conſequence your lordſhip well 
© knows. But, my lord, there is another miſchief 
© which attends this kind of injuſtice, and that is, 
© it hath a manifeſt tendency to deſtroy all virtue 
and all ability among the people, by taking away 
© all that encouragement and incentive which 
© ſhould promote emulation, and raiſe men to aim 
© at excelling in any art, ſcience; or profeſſion. Nor 
© can any thing, my lord, contribute more to ren= 
der a nation contemptible among its neighbours ; 
© for what opinion can other countries have of the 
© councils, or what terror can they conceive of the 
arms, of ſuch a people? and it was ohiefly owing 
© to the'avoiding this error, that Oliver Cromwell 
© carried the reputation of England higher than it 
© ever. was at any other time. I will add only one 
argument more, and that is founded on the moſt 
narrow and ſelfiſh ſyſtem of politics; and this 
© is, that ſuch a conduct is ſure to create univerſal 
5 diſcontent and GENA at home; for nothing 
N | 8 2. | * can 
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can bring men to reſt ſatisfied, when they ſee 
© others preferred to them, but an opinion that they 


s deſerve that elevation; for as one of the greateſt 
© men this country ever r produced, abſerves, 


. One worthleſs man that gains what he pretends, 
* Difguſts a thouſand enn ns 


0 « With what heart-burnings then muſt any nation 
ſee themſelves obliged to contribute to the ſupport 
of a ſet of men, of whoſe incapacity to ſerve them 
they are well appriſed, and who do their country 
© a double diſkindneſs, by being themſelves em- 

loyed in poſts to which they are unequal, and 

Fa keeping others out of thoſe at. for 
« which they are qualified!“ 

And do you really think, doctor, cries the no- 
bleman, that any miniſter could ſupport himſelf 
in this country upon ſuch principles as you recom- 
© mend ? Do you think he would be able to baffle 
an oppoſition, unleſs he ſhould oblige his friends 
by conferring places often, contrary. to his own 
Ten enz and his own opinion??? 

© Yes, really do I, cries the doctor. tideeds if 

« a miniſter is reſolved to make good his confeſſion 
© in the liturgy, A leaving undone. all thoſe. things 
which he ought to have done, and by doing all thoſe 
« things which he ought not to have done; ſuck a mini- 
« ſter, I grant, will be obliged to baffle oppoſition, | 
as you are pleaſed to term it, by theſe arts; or, 
as Shakeſpeare ſomewhere, ſays, | 


0 Things ill begun ſtrengthen chemlelves __ . | 


© But if, on the contrary, he. will pleaſe to con- 

< ſider the true intereſt of his country, and that 

0 Ten in great and national points; if he will en- 

< gage: his country in neither alliances or quarrels, 
£ An Where | it is — incereſted 3 if he will raiſe 


© no 
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no money but what is wanted, nor employ any 
civil or military officers but what are uſeful, and 


< place in theſe employments men of the higheſt 


integrity, and of the greateſt abilities; if he will 
< employ ſome few of his hours to advance our 
trade, and ſome few. more to regulate our do- 
< meſtic government; if he would do this, my 
< lord, I will anſwer for it, he ſhall either have no 
© oppoſition to baffle, or he ſhall baffle it by a fair 
< appeal to his conduct. Such a miniſter may, in 
the language of the law, put himſelf on his coun- 
< try when he pleaſes, and he ſhall come off with 
© honour and applauſe.” VVV 
And do you really believe, doctor, cries the 
peer, © there ever was ſuch a miniſter, or ever will 
<DEL: - ; 35535 
Why not, my lord ? anſwered the doctor. It 
© requires no very extraordinary parts, nor any ex- 
* traordinary degree of virtue. He need practiſe no 
great inſtances of ſelf-denial. He ſhall have power, 
© and honour, and riches, and, perhaps, all in a 
© much greater degree than he can ever acquire by 
_ © purſuing a contrary ſyſtem. He ſhall have more. 
of each, and much more of. ſafety.” . © | 
Pray, doctor, ſaid my lord, let me aſk you one. 
* ſimple queſtion. Do you really believe any man 
© upon earth was ever a rogue out of choice?! 
Really, my lord, ſays the doctor, I am 
© aſhamed to anſwer in the affirmative ; and yet I 
am afraid experience would-almoſt juſtify me if I 
© ſhould. Perhaps the opinion of the world may 
© ſometimes miſlead* men to think thoſe meaſures 
© neceſſary, which in reality are not ſo. Or the 
© truth may be, that a man of good inclinations | 
finds his office filled with ſuch corruption by the 
< iniquity: of his predeceſſors, that he may deſpair 
© of being capable of purging it; and fo fits down 
© contented, as Augeas did with the filth” of his 
* ſtables, not becauſe he thought them the better, 
LEO? 83 | 
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or that ſuch filth was really neceſſary to a ſtable ; 
© but that he pas of ſufficient force to cleanſe 
© them.” 

J will aſk you one queſtion more, and I have 
done, ſaid the nobleman. © Do you imagine, that 

if any miniſter was really as good as you would 
| ©-have him, that the people in general would be- 
© heve that he was ſo?! 

Truly, my lord, ſaid the doctor, 1 think they 
may be juſtified in not believing too haſtily, But 
I beg leave to anſwer your lordſhip's queſtion by 
f another. Doth your lordſhip believe that the 

© people of Greenland, when they ſee the light of 
the ſun, and feel his warmth, after ſo long a'ſea- 
« ſon of cold and darkneſs, will really be perſuaged 
that he ſhines upon them?? 

My lord ſmiled at the conceit; and then the doctor 
ak; an opportunity to renew his ſuit, to which 
his lordſhip anſwered, © He would promiſe nothing, 
© and could give him no hopes of ſucceſs; but you 
may be aſſured,” ſaid he, with a leering counte- 
nance, *© I ſhall do him all the ſervice in my power.” 
A language which the doctor well underſtood, and 


ſoon after took a civil, but not a very ceremonious 
leave. 


CHAP. III. 
; oh bitory of Mr. Trent. 


E will now 7 retura to Mr. Booth and his wife, 

The former had ſpent his time very uneaſily, 

ever ſince he had diſcoyered what ſort of man he 
was indebted to; but left he ſhould forget it, Mr. 
Trent thought now proper to remind him, in the 
following letter, which he read the next morning, 
* he had put off * Wine e ig: 


(SIR, 
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8IR, 


4 AM ſorry the neceſſity of my affairs obliges 
me to mention that ſmall ſum which I had 
the honour to lend you the other night at play; 
and which I ſhall be much obliged to you, if you 
© will let me have ſome time either to-day, or to- 
5 morrow. ©. | . 
35 an, Si, 

Four moſt obedient, | 

£ moſt humble ſervant, 


George Trent,” 


This letter a little ſurprized Booth, after the gen- 
reel, and, indeed, as it appeared, generous behaviour 
of Trent. But leſt it ſhould have the ſame effect 
upon the reader, we will now proceed to account for 
this, as well as for ſome other phænomena that have 
appeared in this hiſtory, and which, perhaps, we 
ſhall be forgiven, for not haying opened more 
largely before. _ | 5 
Mr. Trent then was a gentleman, poſſibly of a 
good family; for it was not certain whence he 
ſprung on the father's ſide. His mother, who was 
the only parent he ever knew or heard of, was a 
ſingle gentle woman, and for ſome time carried on 
the trade of a milliner in Covent Garden. She ſent 
her ſon, at the age of eight years old, to a charity- 
ſchool, where he remained till he was of the age of 
fourteen, without making any great proficiency in 
learning. Indeed, it 1s not very probable he ſhould ; 
for the maſter, who, in preference to a very learned 
and proper man, was choſen by a party into this 
ſchool, the ſalary of which was upwards of a hun- 
dred pounds a year, had himſelf never trayelled 
through the Latin Grammar, and was, in truth, a. 
moſt conſummate blockhead, . 


8 4 At 


r . Hub. 


At the age of fifteen, Mr. Trent was put clerk 
to an attorney, where he remained a very ſhort time 
before he took leave of his maſter ; rather, indeed, 
departed without takin leave; and having broke 

pen his mother's eſcrutoire, and carried off with him 
ah the valuable effects he there found, to the amount 
of about fifty pounds, he marched off to ſea, and 
went on board a merchantman, whence he was after- 
wards preſſed into a man of war. 

In this ſervice he continued above three years ; 
during which time, he behaved fo ill in his moral 
character, that he twice underwent a very ſevere 
diſcipline for thefts in which he was detected; but 
at the ſame time, he behaved fo well as a ſailor in 
an engagement with ſome pirates, that he wiped off 
all former ſcores, and greatly recommended himſelf 
to his captain. 8 5 54 

At his return home, he being then about twenty 
years of age, he found that the atrorney had in his 
abſence married his mother, had buried her, and 
ſecured all her effects, to the amount, as he was in- 
formed, of about fifteen hundred pounds, Trent 

applied to his ſtepfather, but to no purpoſe ;. the 
attorney utterly diſowned him, nor would he ſuffer 
him to come a ſecond time within his doors. 

It happened that the attorney had, by a former 
wife, an only daughter, a great favourite, who was 
about the ſame age with Trent himſelf; and had, 
during his reſidence at her father's houſe, taken a 
very great liking to this young fellow, who was ex- 
tremely handſome, and perfectly well made. This, 
her liking was not, during his abſence, ſo far ex- 
tinguiſhed, but that it immediately revived on his 
return. Of this, ſhe took care to give Mr. Trent 
proper intimation; for ſne was not one of thoſe 
backward and delicate ladies, who can die rather 
than make the firſt overture. Trent was overjoyed 
at this, and with reaſon; for ſhe was a very lovely 
girl. in her perſon, the only child of a rich facher 
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and the proſpect of ſo complete a revenge on the 
attorney charmed him above all the reſt. To be as 
ſhort in the matter as the parties, a marriage was 
ſoon conſummated between them. 

The attorney at firſt raged and was implacable; 
but at laſt, fondneſs for his daughter ſo far over- 
came reſentment, that he advanced a ſum of money 
to buy his ſon-in-law (for now he acknowledged him 
as ſuch) an enſign's commiſſion in a marching regi- 
ment, then ordered to Gibraltar ; at which place, 
the attorney heartily hoped that Trent might be 
knocked on the head; for in that caſe he thought 
he might marry his daughter more agreeably to , 
own ambition, and to her advantage. 

The regiment into which Trent purchaſed, was 
the ſame with that in which Booth likewiſe ſerved ; 
the one being an enſign, and the other a lieutenant 
in the two additions companies. 

Trent had no blemiſh in his military capacity. 
Though he had had but an indifferent education, 
he was naturally ſenſible and genteel, and nature, as. 
we have ſaid, had given him a very agreeable per- 
ſon. He was likewiſe a very bold fellow, and as he 
really behaved himſelf every way well enough while 
he was at Gibraltar, there was ſome degree of in- 
timacy between him and Booth. 

When the ſiege was over, and the additional 
companies were again reduced, Trent returned to 
his wife, who received bim with great joy and affec- 
tion. Soon after this an accident happened, which 

roved the utter ruin of his father-in-law, and ended 
in breaking his heart, This was nothing but mak- 
ing a miſtake pretty. common at this day, of writ- 
ing another man's name to a deed inſtead of his. 
own. In truth, this matter was no leſs than what 
the law calls forgery, and was juſt then made capi- 
tal, by an act of parliament. From this offence, 
indeed, the attorney was acquitted, by not admitting. 
he e proof of the party, who. was. to avoid wy 

e 
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deed, by his evidence; and therefore no witneſs, 
according to thoſe Erdellent rules, called the law of 
evidence; a law very excellently calculated for the 
preſervation of the lives of his Majeſty's roguiſh ſub- 
jects, and moſt notably uſed for that purpoſe. 
But though by common law the attorney was 
| honourably acquitted ; yet, as common ſenſe mani- 
feſted to every one that he was guilty, he unhappily 
loſt his reputation, and of conſequence his buſineſs ; 
the chagrin of which latter ſoon put an end to his 
life. 

This proſecution had been attended with a very 
great expence; for, beſides the ordinary coſts of 
avoiding the gallows, by the help of the law, there 
was a very high article, of no leſs than a thouſand 
pounds, paid down to remove out of the way a wit- 
neſs, againſt whom there was no legal exception, 
The poor gentleman had beſides ſuffered ſome loſſes 
in buſineſs ; ſo that, to the ſurprize of all his ac- 
quaintance, when his debts were paid, there re- 
mained no more than a ſmall eſtate of fourſcore 
pounds a year, which he ſettled upon his daughter, 
far qut of the reach of her huſband, and about Fro 
hundred pounds in money. 

. The old gentleman had not long been in his 
grave, before Trent ſet himſelf to conſider ſeriouſly 
of the ſtate of his affairs. He had lately begun to 
| look on his wife with a much leſs degree of likin 

and deſire than formerly; for he was one of hol 
who think too much Ws one thing is good far no- 
thing. Indeed, he had indulged theſe ſpeculations 
ſo far, that, 1 believe, his wite, thou ugh. one of the 
prettieſt women in town, was the laſt ſubject that he 
would have choſe for any amorous dalliance.. 

Many other perſons, however, greatly differed 
from him in this opinion, Amongſt the reſt, was 
the illuſtrious peer of amorous memory. This 
noble peer having therefore got a view of Mrs. 

Trent one day in the ſtreet, ch, by means of an 


emiſſary 
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emiſſary then with him, make himſelf acquainted d 
with her lodging, to which he immediately laid 
ſiege in form, ſetting himſelf down in a lodging 
directly oppoſite to her, from whence the battery 
of ogles began to play the very next mornin a 

This ſiege had not continued long before the go- 
vernor of the garriſon became ſufficiently appriſed 
of all the works which were carrying on, and havin; 
well reconnoitred the enemy, and diſcovered who 
he was, notwithſtanding a falſe name, and ſome 
diſguiſe of his perſon, he called a council of war 
within his own breaſt. In fact, to drop all allegory, 
he began to conſider whether his wife was not reall 
a more valuable poſſeſſion than he had lately thought 
her. In ſhort, as he had been diſappointed in her 
fortune, he now conceived ſome hopes of turning 
her beauty itſelf into a fortune. 

Without communicating theſe views to her, he 
ſoon ſcraped an acquaintance with his oppoſite 
neighbour, by the name which he there uſurped, 
and counterfeited an entire ignorance of his real 
name and title. On this occaſion, Trent had his 
diſguiſe likewiſe, for he affected the utmoſt ſimpli- 
city; of which affectation, as he was a very artful 
fellow, he was extremely capable. 

The peer fell plumb into this ſnare ; and when, 
by the ſimplicity, as he imagined, of the huſband, 
he became acquainted with the wife, he was ſo ex- 
travagantly charmed with her perſon, that he re- 
ſolved, whatever was the coſt or the conſequence, 
he would poſſeſs her. 

His lordſhip however, preſerved ſome caution in 
his management of this affair; more, perhaps, than 
was neceſſary. . As for the huſband, none was re- 
quiſite, for he knew all he could; and with regard 
to the wife herſelf, as ſhe had, for ſome time, 
perceived the decreaſe of her huſband's affection, 
(for few women are, I believe, to be impoſed upon 


in that matter) ſhe was not diſpleaſed to find the 
return 
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4 ow from the cloſet, who had been confined 
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return of all that complaiſance and endearment, of 
thoſe looks and languiſhments from another agree- 
able perſon, which ſhe had formerly received from 


Trent, and which ſhe now found ſhe ſhould receive 


from him no longer. ö 

My lord, therefore, 8 been indulged with 
as much opportunity as he could wiſn from Trent, 
and having received rather more encouragement 
than he could well have hoped from the lady, be- 
gan to prepare all matters for a ſtorm, when luckily 
Mr. Trent declaring he muſt go out of town for 
two days, he fixed on the firſt day of his depar- 
ture, as the time of CArryIng his deſign into execu- 
tion. 

And now, after ſome debate with himſelf i in what 
manner he ſhould approach his love, he at laſt de- 
termined to do it in his own perſon; for he con- 


ceived, and perhaps very rightly, that the lady, 


like Semele, was not void of ambition, and would 
have preferred Jupiter, in all his glory, to the ſame 
deity in the diſguiſe of an humble ſnepherd. He 
drefled himſelf therefore, in the richeſt embroidery 


of which he was maſter, and appeared before his 


miſtreſs, arrayed in all the brightneſs of peerage. 


A ſight, whoſe charms ſhe had not the power to re- 


ſiſt, and the conſequences are only to be imagined. 
In ſhort, the ſame ſcene which Jupiter acted with 
his.above-mentioned miſtreſs of old, was more than 
beginning, when Trent burſt from the cloſet into 
which. he had conveyed himſelf, and unkindly in- 
terrupted the action. 

His lordſhip preſently ran to his ford ; but 
Trent, with great calmneſs anſwered, © That as it 
vas very well known he durſt fight, he ſhould nor 
© draw. his ſword on this occaſion; for ſure,” ſays 
he, my lord, it would be the higheſt unprudence 
in me to kill a man, who is now become ſo con- 
© fiderably my debtor.” At which words he fetched 


with 
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with him, telling him he had done his buſineſs, and 
might now, if he pleaſed, retire. | 
It would be tedious here to amuſe the reader with 
all that paſſed on the preſent occaſion; the rage 
and confuſion of the wife, or the perplexity in which 
my lord was involved. We.will omut therefore all 
ſuch matters, and proceed directly to buſineſs, as 
Trent and his lordſhip did ſoon after. And in the 
concluſion, my lord ſtipulated to pay a good round 
ſum, and to provide Mr. Trent with a good place 
on the firſt opportunity. 5 

On the ſide of Mr. Trent, were ſtipulated abſo- 
lute remiſſion of all paſt, and full. indulgence for 
the time to come. 

Trent now immediately took a houſe at the po- 
lite end of the town, furniſhed it elegantly, and 
ſet up his equipage, rigged out both Pimſelk and 
his wife with very handſome clothes, frequented all 
public places where he could get admiſſion, puſhed 
himſelf into acquaintace, and his wife ſoon after- 
wards began to keep an aſſembly, or, in the faſhion- 
able phraſe, to be at home once a week; when, 
by my lord's aſſiſtance, ſhe was preſently viſited by 
moſt men of the firſt rank, and by all ſuch wo- 
men of faſhion as are not very nice in their com- 
pany. HE 
: My lord's amour with this lady laſted not long ; 
for as we have before obſerved, he was the moſt 
inconſtant of all human race. Mrs. Trent's paſ- 
ſion was not, however, of that kind, which leads to 
any very deep reſentment of ſuch fickleneſs. Her 
paſſion, indeed, was principally founded upon in- 
tereſt ; ſo that foundation ſerved to ſupport another 
ſuperſtructure; and ſhe was eaſily prevailed upon, 
as well as her huſband, to be uſeful to my lord in 
a capacity, which, though very often exerted in 
the polite world, hath not, as yet, to my great ſur- 
Prize, acquired any polite name, or, indeed, ny 
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which is not too coarſe to be admitted in this 
. LT 0: 
After this preface, which we thought neceſſary 
to account for a character, of which ſome of my 
country and collegiate readers might poſſibly doubt 
the exiſtence, I ſhall proceed to what more imme- 
diately. regards Mrs. Booth. The reader may be 
pleaſed to remember, that Mr. Trent was preſent at 
the aſſembly, to which Booth and his wife were 
carried by Mrs. James, and where Amelia was met 
by the noble peer. 1 PRs 
His lordſhip ſeeing there that Booth and Trent 
were old acquaintance, failed not, to uſe the lan- 
guage of ſportſmen, to put Trent on upon the 
ſcent of Amelia. For this purpoſe, that gentle- 
man viſited Booth the very next day, and had pur- 
ſued him cloſe ever ſince. By his means, there- 
fore, my lord learned that Amelia was to be at the 
maſquerade, to which place ſhe was dogged by 
Trent in a ſailor's jacket, who, meeting my lord, 
according toagreement, at theentrance of the opera- 
houſe, like the four-legged gentlemen of the ſame 
vocation, made a dead point, as it is called, at 
the game. BE WJ - | 
My lord was ſo fatisfied and delighted with his 
converſation at the maſquerade with the ſuppoled 
Amelia, and the encouragement, which in reality ſne 
had given him, that, when he ſaw Trent the next 
morning, he embraced him with great fondneſs, 
gave him a bank note of a hundred pounds, and 
promiſed him both the Indies on his ſucceſs, of 
which he began now to have no manner of doubt. 

The affair that happened at the gaming-table, 
was likewiſe a ſcheme of Trent's, on a hint given 
by my lord to him, to endeavour to lead Booth into 
ſome ſcrape or diſtreſs; his lordſhip, promiſing to 
pay whatever expence Trent might be Ted into by 
ſuch means. Upon his lordſhip's credit, therefore, 
the money lent to Booth was really adyanted. And 
i. x 4 ence 
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hence aroſe all that ſeeming generoſity and indiffe- 


rence as to the payment; Trent being ſatisfied 
with the obligation conferred on Booth, by means 
of which he hoped to effect his purpoſe. 

But now the ſcene was totally changed; for Mrs. 
Atkinſon, the morning after the quarrel, beginning 
| ſeriouſly to recollect, that ſhe had carried the matter 
rather too far, and might really injure Amelia's re- 
putarion, a thought, to which the warm purſuit of 
her own intereſt, had a good deal blinded her at the 
time, reſolved to viſit my lord himſelf, and to let 
him into the whole ſtory; for, as ſhe had ſucceeded 
already in her favourite point, ſhe thought ſhe had 

no reaſon to fear any conſequence of the diſcovery. 

This refolution ſhe immediately executed. 
Trent came to attend his lordſhip, juſt after Mrs. | 
Atkinſon had left him. He fond the peer in a 
very ill humour, and brought no news to comfort 
or recruit his ſpirits; for he had himſelf Juſt received 
a billet from Booth, with an excuſe for himſelf and 
his wife, from accepting the invitation at Trent's 
houſe that evening, where matters had been pre- 
viouſly concerted for their entertainment; and when 
his lordſhip was, by accident, to drop into the room 
where Amelia was, while Booth was to be engaged 
at play in another. | 

And now after much debate, and after Trent had 
acquainted my lord with the wretched ſituation of 
Booth's circumſtances, it was reſolved, that Trent 
ſhould immediately demand his money of Booth, 
and upon his not paying it, for they both concluded 
it impoſſible he ſhould pay it, to put the note which 
Trent had for the money, in ſuit againſt him, by 
the genteel means of paying it away to a nominal 
third perſon; and this they both conceived muſt 
end immediately in the ruin of Booth, and, conſe- 
quently, in the conqueſt of Amelia. 

In this project, and with this hope, both m. 

: lord and his _—_ or * the ſportſmen pleaſe) ſer- 
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ting-dog, both greatly exulted ; and it was next 


morning executed, as we have already ſeen. 


-C H A P. IV. 
Containing ſeme diftreſs. ny 


FRRENT's letter drove Booth almoſt to mad- 

1 neſs. To be indebted to ſuch a fellow, at 
any rate, had ſtuck much in his ſtomach, and had 
given him very great uneaſineſs; but to anſwer this 
demand in any other manner, than by paying the 
money, was, abſolutely, what he 5 not bear. 
Again, to pay this money, he very plainly ſaw there 
was but one way; and this was, by ſtripping his 
wife, not * of every farthing, but almoſt of 
every rag ſhe had in the world; a thought ſo dread- 
ful, that it chilled his very ſoul with horror; and yer 
pride, at laſt, ſeemed to repreſent this as the leſſer 
evit of the e 9. Gn Lbs 
But how to do this was ſtill a queſtion. It was 
not ſure, at leaſt he feared it was not, that Amelia 
herſelf would readily conſent to this; and. ſo far 
from perſuading her to ſuch a meaſure, he could 
not bear even to propoſe it. At length his deter- 
mination- was-to acquaint his wife with the whole 
affair, and to aſk her conſent, by way of aſking her 
advice; for he was well aſſured ſhe could find no 
other means of extricating him out of his dilem- 
ma. This he accordingly did, repreſenting the af- 
fair as bad as he could; though, indeed, it was im- 
poſſible for him to aggravate the real truth, _ 
Amelia heard him patiently, without once inter- 
'rupting him. When he had finiſhed, ſhe remained 
ſilent ſome time: Indeed, the ſhock ſhe received 
from this ſtory almoſt. deprived her of the power 
of ſpeaking. At laſt ſhe anſwered: < Well, my 
dear, you aſk my advice; I certainly can give 
e you no other, than that the money muſt be . 

5 * 5 ; | © But 
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But how muſt it be paid ?? cries he, © Oh Hea- 
© yens !| thou ſweeteſt creature, what, not once up- 
© braid me for bringing this ruin on thee EE: 

© Upbraid you, my dear!” ſays ſhe © Would 
to Heaven I could prevent your upbraiding your- 
© ſelf. But do not deſpair. I will endeayour by 
< fome means or other to get you the money. 
© Alas! my dear love,” cries Booth, I know the 
© only way by which you can raife it. How can 1 
'© conſent to that? do you forget the fears you fo 
© lately expreſſed, of what would be our wretched 
© condition, when our little all was mouldered away ? 
O, my Amelia! they cut my very heart-ſtrings, 
© when you ſpoke then ;-for I had then loſt this 
© little all. Indeed, I aſſure You, I HAVE not played 
1. ſince, nor ever wit more.” 

Keep that reſolution, faid the, my deer, and 
© I hope we ſhall yet recover the paſt. At which 
words, "caſting her eyes on the children, the tears 
burſt froin her eyes, and ſhe cried,- LP Heaven 
will, Lhope, provide for us.“ 

e pathetic ſcene now enfiie@ bewogen the huſ- 
"bunk and wife, which would not, perhaps, pleaſe 
many readers to ſee drawn at too fu 1a length. It 
is ſufficient to fay, that this excellent woman not 
only uſed her utmoſt endeavours to ſtifle and con- 
cal her own concern, but faid and did every thing 
in her power to allay that of her huſband: 1 
Booth was, at this time, to meet a perſon whom 
we have formerly mentioned in the courſe of our 
hiſtory. This gentleman had a place in the war- 
office, and pretended to be a man of great intereſt 
| and conſequence; by which means he did not only 
receive great reſpect and court from the inferior 
officers, but actually bubbled ſeveral of their mo- 
ney, by undertaking to do them ſervices, which, in 
reality, were not within his power. In truth, 1 
have non few great men, Who have not been be- 
Vor. IX. T | ſet 


belp to ſtifle thoſe reflections; but, above all, were 
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ſet with one or more of ſuch fellows as theſe, through 
whom the inferior part of mankind are obliged to 
make their court to the great men themſelves; by 

which means, I believe, principally, perſons of real 


merit have been often deterred from the attempt; 


for theſe ſubaltern coxcombs ever aſſume an equal 
ſtate with their maſters, and look for an equal de- 
gree of reſpect to be paid to them; to which men 
of ſpirit, who are in every light their betters, are 
not eaſily brought to ſubmit. Theſe fellows, in- 
deed, themſelves have a jealous eye towards all 


great abilities, and are ſure, to the utmoſt of their 


power, to keep all, who are ſo endowed, from the 


preſence of their maſters. They uſe their maſters, 


as bad miniſters have ſometimes uſed a prince ; they 
keep all men of merit from his ears, and daily ſacri- 
fice his true honour and intereſt to their own profit, 
and their own vanity. : | 
As ſoon as Booth was gone to his appointment 
with this man, Amelia immediately betook herſelf 
to her buſineſs with the higheſt reſolution. She 


packed up, not only her own little trinkets, and 


thoſe of the children, but the greateſt part of her 
. own poor clothes (for ſhe was but barely provided), 
and thendroveina hackney-coach to the ſame pawn- 
broker's, who had before been recommended to her 
by Mrs. Atkinſon; who advanced her the money 
ſhe deſired. jo 
Being now provided with her ſum, ſhe returned 
well pleaſed home; and her huſband coming in ſoon 
after, ſhe, with much cheerfulneſs, delivered him 
all the money. 7 gs 8 
Booth was ſo overjoyed with the proſpect of diſ- 
charging his debt to Trent, that he did not per- 
fectly reflect on the diſtreſs to which his family was 
now reduced. The good- humour which appeared 
in the countenance of Amelia, was, perhaps, another 


the 
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the aſſurances he had received from the great man, 
whom he had met at a coffee-houſe, and who had 
promiſed to do him all the ſervice in his power; 
which ſeveral halfpay ſubaltern officers aſſured him 
was very conſiderable. 
With this comfortable news he acquainted his 
wife, who either was, or ſeemed to be, extremely 
well pleaſed with it. And now he ſet out, with the 
money in his-pocket to pay his friend Trent, who, 
unluckily for him, happened not to be at home. 

On his return home, he met his old friend the 
lieutenant, who thankfully paid him his crown, and 
infiſted on his going with him and taking part of a 
bottle. This invitation was fo eager and preſſing, 
that poor Booth, who could not reſiſt much! 7 
tunity, complied. 

While they were over this bottle, Booth acquaint- 
ed his friend with the promiſes he had received that 
afternoon at the coffee-houſe, with which the old 
gentleman was very well pleaſed: © For I have 
heard, ſays he, that gentleman hath very power- 
ful idee; but he informed him likewiſe, that 
| he had heard that the great man muſt be touched; 
for that he never did any thing without touching. 
Of this, indeed, the great man himſelf had given ſome 
oblique hints, by ſaying, with great ſagacity and ſly- 
neſs, That he knew where fifty pounds might be 
depoſited to much advantage. 

Booth anſwered, That he would very readily ad- 
vance a ſmall ſum if he had it in his power, but 
that at preſent it was not ſo; for that he had no 
more in. the world than the ſum of fifty pounds, 
which he owed T rent, and which he intended to 
pay him the next morning. 

It is very right, undoubtedly, to pay your debts, 
ſays the old gentleman; but ſure, on ſuch an occa- 
© ſion, any man but the rankeſt uſurer would be 
© contented to ſtay a _— while for his money ; and 
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© it will be only a little while I am convinced; for 

© if you depoſit this ſum in the great man's hands, 
I make no doubt but you will ſucceed imme- 
* diately in getting your commiſſion; and then 1 

* will help you to a method of raking up ſuch a 
* ſum as this.“ The old gentleman perſiſted in this 
advice, and backed it with every argument he could 
invent; declaring, as was indeed true, that he gave 
the ſame advice which he would purſue, was the 
caſe his own. 
Booth long rejected the opinion of his friend; till, 
as they had not argued with dry lips, he became 
heated with wine, and then at laſt the old gentle- 
man ſucceeded. Indeed, ſuch was his love, either 
for Booth, or for his own opinion, and perhaps for 
both, that he omitted nothing in his power. He 
even endeavoured to palliate the character of Trent, 
and unſaid half what he had before ſaid of that gen- 
tleman. In the end, he undertook to make Trent 
eaſy, and to go to him the very next morning for 
that purpoſe. 
Peoor Booth at laſt yielded, though with the ut- 
"moſt difficulty. Indeed, had he known quite as 
much of Trent as the rener doth, no motive what- 
ſoever would have prevailed on him to have taken 
the old Sentleman 8 advice. 


| „ 
Containing more wormwood, and other ingredients. 


IN the morning Booth communicated the matter 

to Amelia, who told him ſhe would not preſume 

to adviſe him in an affair, of which he was To much 

the better judge. 

While Booth remained in a doubtful ſtate bat 
conduct to pur fue, Bound came to make him a my 

5 | | an 
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and informed him, that he had been at 1 3 
houſe, but found him not at home; adding, that 
he would pay him a ſecond viſit that very day, and 
would not reſt till he found him. 

Booth was aſhamed to confeſs his wavering 
reſolution, in an affair in which he had been 1a 
troubleſome to his friend; he therefore dreſſed him- 
ſelf immediately, and together they both went to 
wait on the little great man, to whom Booth now 


hoped to pay his court in the moſt effectual man- 


_:. 

| Bound had been Wager acquainted with the modern 
methods of buſineſs than Booth; he adviſed his 

friend therefore, to begin with tipping (as it is 

called) the great man's ſervant. He did ſo, and by 

that means got ſpeedy acceſs to the maſter. 

The great man received the money, not as a 
gudgeon doth a bait, but as a pike receives a poor 

udgeon into his maw. To ſay the truth, ſuch 
fellows as theſe may well be likened to that vora- 
cious fiſh, who fattens himſelf by devouring all the 
little inhabitants of the river. As ſoon as the great 
man had pocketed the caſh, he ſhook Booth by the 
hand, and told him, He would be ſure to ſlip no 
opportunity, of ſerying him, and would ſend him 
word, as ſoon as any offered. 

Here I ſhall ſtop one moment, and fo, perhaps, 
will my good-natured reader; for, ſurely, it muſt 
be a hard heart, which 1s not affected, with reflecting 
on the manner, in which this poor little ſum wag 
raiſed, and on the manner in which it was beſtowed. 
A worthy family, the wife and children of a man 
who had loſt his blood abroad in the ſervice of his 
country, parting with their little all, and expoſed 
to cold and hunger, to pamper ſuch a fellow as 
this! | 
And if any ſuch reader, as I mention, ſhould 
happen to be in reality a great man, and in power, 
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perhaps the horror of this picture may induce him 
to put a final end to this abominable practice of 
touching, as it is called; by which, indeed, a ſet of 
leaches are permitted to ſuck the blood of the 
brave and the indigent; of the widow and the 
orphan. | | | 
Booth now returned home, where he found his 
wife with Mrs. James. Amelia had, before the 
arrival of her huſband, abſolutely refuſed Mrs. 
James's invitation to dinner the next day ; but 
when Booth came in, the lady renewed her appli- 
cation, and that in ſo preſſing a manner, that Booth 
ſeconded her ; for though he had enough of jealouſy 
in his temper ; yet ſuch was his friendſhip to the 
colonel, and ſuch his gratitude to the obligations 
which he had received from him, that his own un- 
willingneſs to believe any thing of him, co-operat- 
ing with Amelia's endeavours to put every thing in 
the faireſt light, had brought him to acquit his 
friend of any ill deſign. To this, perhaps, the late 
affair concerning my lord had moreover contributed; 
for it ſeems to me, that the ſame paſſion cannot 
much energize on two different objects at one and 
the ſame time: an obſervation which, I believe, will 
hold as true, with regard to the cruel paſſions of 
jealouſy and anger, as to the gentle paſſion of love, 
in which one great and mighty object is ſure to en- 
gage the whole paſſion. 5 
When Booth grew importunate, Amelia anſwer- 
ed, My dear, I ſhould not refuſe you whatever 
© was in my power; but this is abſolutely out of 

my power; for ſince I muſt declare the truth, I 
cannot dreſs myſelf.” | 5 

* Why ſo?' ſaid Mrs. James, I am ſure you are 
© in good health.” | %% 

© Is there no other impediment to dreſſing but 
want of health, Madam ? anſwered Amelia. 

Upon my word, none that I know of, replied 
Mrs. James. EVE Cao 5 


% 
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© What do you think of want of clothes, Ma- 
* dam?” ſaid Amelia. \ 55 

© Ridiculous !' cried Mrs. James. © What need 
© have you to dreſs yourſelf out? —You will ſee no- 
© body but our own family, and I promiſe you I 
s _ expect it.—A plain nightgown will do very 
© well.” | 

But if I muſt be plain with you, Madam,” ſaid 
Amelia, I have no other clothes but what I have 
© now on my back.— I have not even a clean 
© ſhift in the world; for you muſt know, my dear,” 
ſaid ſhe to Booth, that little Betty is walked off 


this morning, and hath carried all my linen with 


c her. 


How, my dear !* cries Booth, * little Betty rob- 


bed you!” 
It is even ſo, anſwered Amelia. Indeed, ſhe 


ſpoke truth ; for little Betty having perceived the 
evening before that her miſtreſs was moving her 


goods, was willing to lend all the aſſiſtance in her 


power, and had accordingly moved off early that 
morning, taking with her whatever ſhe could lay 
her hands on. | 

Booth expreſſed himſelf with ſome paſſion on the 
occaſion, and ſwore he would make an example of 
the girl. If the little ſlut be above ground, cried 
he, © I will find her out, and bring her to juſtice.” 

J am really ſorry for this accident, ſaid Mrs. 
James, and (though I know not how to mention 
it) I beg you'll give me leave to offer you any linen 
© of mine, till you can make new of your own.” - 


Amelia thanked Mrs. James, but declined the 


favour, ſaying, ſhe ſhould do well enough at home; 
and that, as ſhe had no ſervant now to take care of 
her children, ſhe could not, nor would not leave 
them on any account. 85 
Then bring maſter and miſs with you,” ſaid 


Mrs. James. You ſhall poſitively dine with us 


< to-morrow,” 


T4 * I beg, 


* 
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„ beg, Madam, you will mention it no more,” 

faid Amelia; ; for beſides the ſubſtantial reaſons 1 

© have already given, I have ſome things on my 

© mind at preſent which make me unfit for com- 

_ © pany; and I am reſolved nothing wall Bev on 
me to ſtir from home.” 

Mrs. James had carried her invitation areal to 
the very utmoſt limits of good- breeding, if not be- 
yond them. She deſiſted therefore from going any 
further, and after ſome ſhort ſtay longer, took her 
leave, with many expreſſions of concern, which 
however, great as_it was, left her heart and her 
mouth together, before ſhe was out of the houſe. 

Booth now declared that he would go in purſuit 
of little Betty; againſt whom he vowed ſo much 
vengeance, that Amelia endeavoured to moderate 
his anger by repreſenting to him the girl's youth, 
and that this was the firſt fault ſhe had ever been 
gullty of. Indeed,“ ſays the, I ſhould be very 

© glad to have my chings again, and I would have 
© the girl too puniſhed in ſome degree, which might 
© poſſibly be for her own good; but I tremble to 
cs think of taking away her life: for Booth in his 
rage had ſworn he would hang her. 

© I know the tenderneſs of your heart, my dear,” 
ſaid Booth, and I love you for it; but I muſt 
© beg leave to diſſent from your opinion. I do not 
« think the girl in any light an object of mercy. 
© She is not only guilty of diſhoneſty, but of cruel- 
© ty; for ſhe muſt know our fituation, and the 
« very little we had left. She is beſides guilty of 

© ingratitude to you, who have treated her with ſo 
much kindneſs, that you have rather acted the 

part of a mother than of a miſtreſs. And fo far 
from thinking her youth an excuſe; I think it 
« rather an aggravation. It is true, indeed, there 
« are faults which the youth of the party very 
F ſtrongly recommends to our pardon. | Such are 


, all 
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© all thoſe which proceed from careleſſneſs, and 
want of thought; but crimes of this black dye, 
© which are committed with dehberation, and im- 

6 ply a bad mind, deſerve a more ſevere puniſh- 
© ment in a young perſon than in one of riper years; 
© for what muſt the mind be in old age which 
© hath acquired ſuch a degree of perfection in vil- 
©-lany ſo very early! ſuch perſons as theſe it is 
© really a charity to the public to put out of _ 
< ſociety; and, indeed, a religious man would 
them out of the world for the ſake of oe ny ; 
for whoever underſtands any thing of human na- 
ture muſt know, that ſuch. people, the longer 
c they live, the more they will accumulate vice and 
© wickednels.” x 

Well, my dear,” cries Amelia, | I cannot argue 
* with you on theſe ſubjects. I ſhall always ſubmit 
to your ſuperior judgment, and I know you too 
well to think that you will ever do any thing 
© cruel.” 

Booth then left Amelia to take care of her children | 
and went in purſuit of the thief. 


c HAP. vi. 
A ſeene off the tra gic kind, 


E had not been löng gone, before a thunder- 
ing knock was heard at the door of the 
houſe where Amelia lodged, and preſently after a 
figure all pale, ghaſtly, and almoſt breathleſs, 
ruſhed into the room where ſhe then was with her 
children. 

This figure Amelia ſoon FRI to be Mrs. 
Atkinſon, though, indeed, ſhe was ſo diſguiſed, 
that at her firſt entrance Amelia ſcarce knew her. 
Her eyes were ſunk in her head, her hair diſheyelled, 
and not only her dreſs, but every feature in her face 
was in the utmoſt diſorder. 


Amelia 
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Amelia was greatly ſhocked at this ſight, and 
the little girl was much frightened; as for the b 
he immediately knew her, and running to Amelia, 
he cried, © La! mamma, what is the matter with 
© poor Mrs. Atkinſon ?' | 
As ſoon as Mrs. Atkinſon recovered her breath, 
ſhe cried out —<. O, Mrs. Booth! I am the moſt 
© miſerable of women; I have loſt the beſt of huſ- 
bands.“ | 
Amelia g at her with all the tenderneſs 
imaginable; forgetting, I believe, that there had 
ever been any quarrel between them — ſaid 
Good Heavens, Madam, what's the matter? 
O, Mrs. Booth! anſwered ſhe, I fear I have loſt 
< my huſband. The doctor ſays, there is but little 
< hope of his life. O, Madam! however I have 
© been in the wrong, I am ſure you will forgive me 
and pity me. I am ſure I am ſeverely 3 
« for to that curſed affair I owe all my miſe 
© Indeed, Madam, cries Amelia, © I am ex- 
< tremely concerned for your misfortune. But 
pray tell me, hath any thing happened to the ſer- 
< jeant 2? 
fl O, Madam! cries ſhe, © I have the greateſt rea- 
< ſon to fear I ſhall loſe him. The doctor hath al- 
© moſt given him over — He ſays he hath ſcarce 
© any hopes. — O, Madam ! that evening that * 
fatal quarrel happened between us, my dear ca 
© tain took it ſo to heart, that he ſat up all night 
© and drank a whole bottle of brandy, — Indeed, 
© he ſaid, he wiſhed to kill himſelf ; for nothing 
could have hurt him ſo much in the world, he 
© ſaid, as to have any quarrel between you and me. 
© His concern, and what he drank together, threw 


© him into a high fever. So that, when I came 
© home from my lord's—(for indeed, Madam, I 
© have been and ſet all to rights. —— Your reputa- 


tion is now in no danger;) When I came home, 
| 425 I ſay, 
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© ] ſay, 1 found the poor man in a raving delirious 
© fit, and in that he hath continued ever ſince * | 
© about an hour ago, when he came perfe&l . 
© his ſenſes; but now he ſays he is ſure he ſhall is 
and begs for Heaven's ſake to ſee you firſt. - 
© Would you, Madam, would. you have the good- 
© neſs to grant my poor captain's deſire ? conſider 
© he is a dying man, and neither he nor I ſhall ever 
c aſk you a ſecond favour. He ſays he hath ſome- 
© thing to ſay to you that he can mention to no other 
« perſon, and that he cannot. die 1n FORE unleſs he 
© fees o.. 2 
Upon my word, Madam, cries Amelia, © I 
© am extremely concerned at what you tell me. I 
© knew the poor ſerjeant from his infancy, and al- 
© ways had an affection for him, as I think him to 
© be one of the beſt-natured and honeſteſt crea- 
< tures upon earth. I am ſure, if I could do him 
© any ſervice, ——bur of what uſe can my going 
© def 
OOf the higheſt in the world, anſwered Mrs. At- 
kinſon. © If * you knew how earneſtly he entreated 
© it, how his poor breaking heart begged to ſee you, 
© you would not refuſe.'— 
© Nay, I do not abſolutely refuſe,' cries Amelia. 
| Something to ſay to me of conſequence, and 
© that he could not die in peace, unleſs he ſaid it— 
© Did he fay that, Mrs. Atkinſon ? 
© Upon my honour he did, anſwered ſhe, © and 
much more than I have related. 5 
© Well, I will go with you, cries Amelia. I 
© cannot gueſs w is this ſhould be ; but I will 
« O. ? 
Mrs. Atkinſon then poured out a thouſand bleſ- 
ſings and thankſgivings ; and taking hold of Ame- 
lia's hand, and eagerly kiſſing it, cried out How 


© could that fury paſſion GIVE me to quarrel with 
c ſuch a creature ?' 


Amelia 
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Amelia told her ſhe had forgiven and forgot i it; 
and then calling up the miſtreſs of the houſe, and 
committing to her the care of the children, ſhe 
eloked herſelf up as well as ſhe could, and ſet out 
with Mrs. Atkinſon. 

When they arrived at the houſe,” Mrs. Atkinſon 
faid, ſhe would go firſt and give the captain ſome 
notice; for that if Amelia entered the room un- 


expectedly, the ſurpriſe might have an ill effect. Se 
left therefore Amelia in the parlour, and proceeded 
dire&ly up ſtairs. 

Poor Atkinfon, weak and bad as was his condi- 
tion, no ſooner heard that Amelia was come, than 
he diſcovered great joy in his countenance, and pre- 
fently afterwards ſhe was introduced to him. 

Atkinſon exerted his utmoſt ſtrength to thank her 
for this goodneſs to a' dying man (for ſo he called 
himſelf). He aid, he ſhould not have preſumed to 

ive her this trouble, had he not had ſomething, - 
which he thought ofyconſequence, to Tay to her, 
and which he cauld: not mention to any other perſon. 
He then deſired his wife to give him a little box, of 
which he always kept the key himſelf, and after- 
' wards begged her to leave the room for a few mi- 
nutes; at which, neither ſne, nor Amelia, expreſſed 
any diffatisfattion. | 

When he was alone with Amelia, he ſpoke as 
follows: This, Madam, is the laſt time my eyes 
© will ever behold what Do pardon me, Ma- 
© dam, I will never offend you more.” Here he 
ſunk down in his bed, and the tears guſhed from 
his eyes. 

Why ſhould you fear to nend me, Joe, ſaid 
Amelia. I am ſure you never did any thing wil- 
© lingly to offend me.. 

No, Madam, anſwered he, I would die a L 
£ thouſand times, before I would have ventured it 
in the ſmalleſt matter. But—I cannot ſppabe— 
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and yet I muſt.” You cannot pardon me, and yet, 
© perhaps, as I am a dyin, man, and never Yall 
© ſee you more. Indeed, it J was to live after this 
© diſcovery, I ſhould never dare to look you in the 
© face again—And yet, Madam, to think I ſhall 
© never ſee you more is worſe than ten thouſand 
ee | 
© Indeed, Mr. Atkinſon,” cries Amelia, bluſhing, 
And looking down on the floor, I muſt not hear 
you talk in this manner. If you have any thing 
© to ſay, tell it me, and do not be afraid of my an- 
© ger; for I think I may promiſe to forgive what- 
© ever it was poſſible you ſhould do.. 
Here then, Madam, ſaid he, is your picture; 
* I ſtole ir when I was eighteen years of age, and 
© have kept it ever ſince. It is ſet in gold, with 
three little diamonds ; and yet I can truly ſay, it 
© was not the gold nor the diamonds which I ſtole 
© it was that face, which, if I had been the emperor 
0 of the world © 
I muſt not hear any more e of this; ſaid ſhe, —— 
comfort yourſelf, Joe, and think no more of this 
© matter. Be aſſured, I freely and heartily forgive 
you But pray compoſe r come, let me 
call in your wife. — 
© Firſt, Madam, let me beg one favour,'—cried 
he, c conſider it is the laſt, and then I ſhall die in 
© peace—let me kiſs that hand before I die.” 
© Well, nay,” ſays ſhe, © I don't know what I am 
s doing—well— there. She then careleſly gave him 
her hand, which he put gently to his lips, "and 
then preſently let it drops, and fell back in che 
bed. | 
Amelia now fortimoned Mrs. Atkinſon, d Was, 
indeed, no further off than juſt without the door. 
She then haſtened down ftairs and called for a great 
glaſs of water, which having drank off, ſhe threw 
| erſelf i into a chair, and the tears ran Plentifuliy 
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form her eyes with compaſſion for the poor wretch 
ſhe had juſt left in his bed. 9 


To ſay the truth without any injury to her chaſ- 


tity, that heart which had ſtood firm as a rock to 
all the attacks of title and equipage, of finery and 


flattery, and which all the treaſures of the univerſe 
could not have purchaſed, was yet a little ſoftened 


by the plain, honeſt, modeſt, involuntary, delicate, 


' heroic paſſion of this poor and humble ſwain ; for 


whom, in ſpite of herſelf, ſhe felt a moment 

tenderneſs and complacence, at which Booth, if he 

had known it, would perhaps have been diſpleaſed. 
Having ſtaid ſome time in the parlour, and not 


finding Mrs. Atkinſon come down, (for indeed her 
huſband was then ſo bad ſhe could not quit 2 | 


Amelia left a meſſage with the maid of the houſe 
for her miſtreſs, purporting that ſhe ſhould be ready 
to do any thing in her power to ſerve her, and then 


left the houſe with a confuſion on her mind that 


ſhe had never felt before, and which any chaſtity 


that is not hewn out of marble muſt feel on ſo ten- 
der and delicate an occaſion. . 


Þ 


CHAP. VII. 


In which Mr. Booth meets with more than one ad- - 
venture. | 


OOTH having hunted about for two hours, 

at laſt ſaw a young lady in a tattered ſilk gown, 
ſtepping out of a ſhop in Monmouth ſtreet, into a 
hackney-coach. This lady, notwithſtanding the 
diſguiſe of her dreſs, he preſently diſcovered to be 


no other than little Betty. 3 
Hle inſtantly gave the alarm of ſtop thief, ſtop 
coach! upon which, Mrs. Betty was immediately 

FE. | | „ 
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ſtopt in her vehicle, and Booth and his myrmidons 
laid hold of her. . e 
The girl no ſooner found that ſhe was ſeized by 
her maſter, than the conſciouſneſs of her guilt over- 
powered her; for ſhe was not yet an experienced 
offender, and ſhe immediately confeſſed her crime. 
She was then carried before a juſtice of peace, 
where ſhe was ſearched, and there was found in her 
- poſſeſſion four ſhillings and ſixpence in money, be- 
ſides the filk gown, which was, indeed, proper fur- 
niture for rag-fair, and ſcarce worth a ſingle far- 
thing, though the honeſt ſhopkeeper in Monmouth- 
ſtreet had ſold it for a crown to this4dimple girl. 
The girl being examined by the magiſtrate, ſpoke 
as follows: © Indeed, Sir, an't pleaſe your worſhip, 
I am very ſorry for what I have done; and to be 
< ſure, an't pleaſe your honour, my lord, it muſt 
< have been the devil that put me upon it; for to 
© be ſure, pleaſe your majeſty, I never thought 
© upon-ſuch a thing in my whole life before, any 
© more than I did of my dying day; but, indeed, 
Sir, an't pleaſe your worſhip.— . | 
She was running on in this manner when the juſtice 
Interrupted her, and deſired her to give an account 
what ſhe had taken from her maſter, and what ſhe 
had done with it. | 1 
Indeed, an't pleaſe your majeſty,” ſaid ſne, I 
took no more than two ſhifts of Madam's, and 
© I pawned them for five ſhillings, which I gave 
< for the gown that's upon my back; and as for 
© the money in my pocket, it is every farthing of 
© it my own. I am ſure I intended to carry back 
© the ſhifts too as ſoon as ever I could get money 
to take them out.” Ts 11 
The girl having told them where the pawnbroker 
lived, the juſtice ſent to him, to produce the ſhifts, 
which he preſently did; for he expected that a war- 
rant to ſearch his houſe would be the conſequence 
of his refuſal. . | 


— 
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The ſhifts being produced, on which the honeſt 
pawnbroker had lent five ſhillings, appeared plainly 
to be worth above thirty, indeed, when new they 
had coſt much more. So that by their goodneſs, 
as well as by their Be; 1t was certain ape could 
not have belonged to the girl. 
Booth grew very warm againſt the pawnbroker. 
© I hope, Sir, ſaid he to the Juſtice, there is ſome 
© puniſhment for this fellow likewiſe, who ſo plainly 
© appears to have known that theſe goods were 
© ſtolen. The ſhops of theſe fellows may, indeed, 
© be called the fountains of theft ; for ir is in reality 
© the encouragement which they meet with from 
© theſe receivers of their goods, that induces men 
© very often to become thieves, ſo that theſe de- 
© ſerve equal, if not ſeverer nene than the 
© thieves themſelves.” 
The pawnbroker proteſted his inhocence ; and 
denied the taking in the ſhifts. Indeed, in this 
he ſpoke truth; for he had ſlipt into an inner 
room, as was always his cuſtom on theſe occa- 
| fions, and left a little boy to do the buſineſs; 
by which means, he had carried on the trade of 
receiving ſtolen goods for many years with impu- | 
nity, and had been twice acquitted at the Old- 
Bailey, though the Juggle appeared Re the moſt 
manifeſt evidence. | 
As the juſtice was going to ſpeak, he was interropt- 
ed by the girl, who, falling upon her knees to . 
with many tears, begged his forgivenets. 5 
Indeed, Betty, cries Booth, you 4 not de- 
c ſerve forgiveneſs ; ; for you know very good rea-. 
| > ſors. why you ſhould not have thought of 'robbing 
© your miſtreſs, particularly at this time. And what 
further aggravates your crime, is, that'you have 
© robbed the beſt and kindeſt miſtreſs in the world. 
© Nay,- you are not only guilty of felony, but of a 
* felonious breach of truſt; ; n W very well 
dNievetry 
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every thing your miſtreſs had, was intruſted to your 


© care.” 


Now it e by very great 9 chat the 
Juſtice before whom the girl was brought, underſtood 
the law. Turning therefore to Booth, he ſaid, 
Do you ſlay, Sir, that this girl Was intruſted with 
© the ſhifts? 

'© Yes, Sir,” ſaid Booth, ſhe was intruſted wah 

: every thing.” 

© And will you ſwear that the goods ſtolen,” ſaid 
the juſtice, © are worth forty ſhillings ?? | 

No, indeed, Sir,' anſwered Booth, nor that 
© they are worth thirty either. 7 

© Then, Sir,” cries the juſtice, 6 the girl cannot be 
© guilty of felony.” 
© How, Sir,” ſaid Booth, is it not a breach af 

« truſt? and is not a breach of truſt N and the 

© worſt felony too? 
© No, Sir, anſwered. the Juſtice, ta breach of 

© truſt is no crime in our law, unleſs it be in a 
< ſervant; and then the act of parliament requires 
© the goods taken to be of the value of forty 105 
© ſhillings.” | ; 

- © So then a 1 cries Booth, q may rob his 
© maſter of thirty-nine ſhillings whenever he pleaſes, 
© and he can't be puniſhed,” _ 

© If the goods are under his care, he can tz” cries 
the juſtice. 

II aſk your 3 Sir,“ ſays Booth. I do 
© not doubt what you ſay ; but ſure this is a a very 
© extraordinary law. 

Perhaps I think ſo too, ſaid the juſtice; ; © but 
© it belongs not to my office to make or to mend 
© laws. My buſineſs is only to execute them. If 
© therefore the caſe be as you ſay, I muſt diſcharge 
the girl.“ 

4 hope, however, you will puniſh the pawne- 
© broker,” cries Booth. | | 

Vor. IX, U See «If 
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If the girl is diſcharged,” cries the juſtice, © ſo 
_ © muſt the pawnbroker; for if the goods are not 
< ſtolen, ' he cannot be guilty of receiving them, 
© knowing them to be ſtolen. * And beſides, as to 
.< his offence, to fay the truth, I am almoſt weary 
© of proſecuting it; for ſuch are the difficulties. 
laid in the way of .this proſecution, that it is al- 
© moſt impoſſible to convict any one on it. And to 
i © ſpeak my opinion plainly, ſuch are the laws, and 
« fabh the method of proceeding, that one would 
© almoſt think our laws were rather made for the 
protection of, rogues, ns for the puniſhment of 
© them.” 
Thus ended this examination : the thief and the 
receiver went about their buſineſs, and Booth de- 
parted, in order to go home to his wife. 

In his way home, Booth was met by a lady in a 
chair; who, immediately upon ſeeing him, ſtopt 
her chair, bolted out of it, and going directly up to 

him, ſaid, So, Mr. Booth, you have kept your 
« word with me.” | 

This lady was no other than Miſs Matthews, and 
the ſpeech ſne meant was of a promiſe made to her 
at the maſquerade, of viſiting her within a day or 
two; which, whether he ever intended to keep, I 
cannot ſay, but in truth, the ſeveral accidents that 
had ſince happened to him, had ſo diſcompoſed his 
mind, that he had abſolutely forgot it. 

Booth however was too ſenſible, and too well-bred, 
to make the excuſe of forgetfulneſs to a lady; nor 
could he readily find any other. While he ſtood 
therefore heſitaving, and looking not over wiſe, Miſs 
Matthews ſaid: Well, Sir, ſince by your con- 

© fuſion I ſee you have ſome grace left, I will par- 

don you on one condition, and that is, that you 

© will ſup with me this night. But, if you fail me 
now, expect all the revenge of an injured woman.” 

She then bound herſelf by a moſt vis oath,. 

| - that 
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that ſhe would complain to his wife And I am 
« ſure,” ſays ſhe, * ſhe is ſo much a woman of ho- 
© nour, as to do me juſtice. —And though I miſcarried 
© in my firſt attempt, be aſſured I will take care of 


w my ſecond.” | | Twp | 
Booth aſked, what ſhe meant by her firſt attempt? 
to which ſhe anſwered, That ſhe had already writ 
-his wife an account of his ill uſage of her, but that 
ſhe was pleaſed it had miſcarried. She then repeated 
her aſſeverations, that ſhe would now do it effec- 
tually if he diſappointed her. 8 5 
This threat ſhe reckoned would moſt certainly 
terrify poor Booth; and, indeed, ſhe was not mit. 
taken; for, I believe, it would have been impoſſible, 
by any other menace, or by any other means, to 
have brought him once even to balance in his mind 
on this queſtion. But by this threat ſne prevailed; 
and Booth promiſed, upon his word and honour, 
to come to her at the hour ſhe appointed. After 
which, ſhe took leave of him with a ſqueeze by the 
hand, and a ſmiling countenance, and walked back 
to her chair. 9 | An ene, 
But, however ſhe might be pleaſed with having 
obtained this promiſe, Booth was far from being 
delighted with the thoughts of having given it. He 
looked, indeed, upon the conſequences of this meet- 
ing with horror; but as to the conſequence which 
was ſo apparently intended by the lady, he reſolved 
againſt it. At length he came to this determi- 
nation; to go according to his appointment, to 
argue the matter with the lady, and to convince 
her, if poſſible, that, from a regard to his honour 
only, he muſt diſcontinue her acquaintance, If 
this failed to ſatisfy her, and ſhe ſtill perſiſted in her 
threats to acquaint his wife with the affair, he then 
reſolved, whatever pains it coſt him, to communi- 
cate the whole truth himſelf to Amelia, from whoſe 
goodneſs he doubted not but to obtain an abſolute 
remiſſion. | 
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K. 


In . appears in a light more amiable 
2 than gay. 


ST X7E will now return to Amelia, whom we left 
| in ſome perturbation of mind departing 
from Mrs. * | Sean -| 
Though ſhe had before walked through the 
ſtreets in a very improper dreſs with Mrs. Atkin- 
fon, ſhe was unwilling, eſpecially as ſhe was alone, 
to return in the ſame manner. Indeed, ſhe was 
ſcarce able to walk in her preſent condition ; for 
the caſe of poor Atkinſon had much affected her 
tender heart, and her eyes had overflown with many 


2 tear 8. 


It occurred likewiſe to her at preſent, that ſhe 

had not a ſingle ſhilling in her pocket, or at home, 
to provide food for herſelf and her family. In this 
ſituation ſhe reſolved to go immediately to the 
pawnbroker whither ſhe had gone before, and to 
depoſit her picture for what ſhe could raiſe upon it. 
She then immediately took a chair, and put her 
deſign in execution. if et 

The intrinſic value of the gold, in which this pic- 
ture was ſet, and of the little diamonds which ſur- 
rounded it, amounted to nine guineas. This there- 
fore was advanced to her, and the prettieſt face in 
the world (ſuch 1s often the fate of beauty) was de- 
poſited, as of no value into the bargain.  -— + 

When ſhe came home, ſhe found the following 
letter from Mrs. Atkinſon : Mot Betigf gt 
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© My deareſt Madam, 


E: AS I know your goodneſs, I could not delay 
4 a moment acquainting you with the happy 
turn of my affairs fince you went. The doctor, 
on his return to viſtt my hufband, has aſſured 
©me, that the captain was on the recovery, and 
in very little danger; and I really think he is 
< fince mended. I hope to wait on you ſoon with 
© better news. Heaven bleſs you, dear Madam, 
and believe me to be, with the utmoſt ſincerity, 
— T' Your moſt obliged, = FOTO 
© obedient humble ſervant, 
| __ «© Atkinſon.” 


Amelia was really pleaſed with this letter; and 
now it being paſt four o'clock, ſhe deſpaired of ſee- 
ing her huſband till the evening. She therefore 
provided ſome tarts for her children, and then 
eating nothing but a ſlice of bread and butter 
herſelf, ſhe began to prepare for the captain's 
ſupper. | 1 | 
'E here were two things of which her huſband 
was particularly fond, which, though it may bring 
the ſimplicity of his taſte into great contempt with 
ſome of my readers, I will venture to name. Theſe 
were a fowl and egg ſauce, and mutton broth ; both 
which Amelia immediately purchaſed, 5 

As ſoon as the clock ſtruck ſeven, the good crea- 
ture went down into the kitchen, and began to ex- 
erciſe her talents of cookery, of which ſhe was a 
great miſtreſs, as ſhe was of every œconomical 
office, from the higheſt to the loweſt; and as no 
woman could W e her in a drawing- room, ſo 
none could make the drawing- room itſelf ſhine 
brighter than Amelia, And if I may ſpeak a bold 
truth, I queſtion whether it be poſſible to view this 
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fine creature in a more amiable light, than while ſhe 
was dreſſing her huſband's ſupper, with her little 
children playing round her. 

It was now half an hour paſt eight, and the meat 
| almoſt ready, the table likewiſe neatly ſpread with 
materials borrowed from her landlady, and ſhe be- 

n to grow a little uneaſy at Booth's not return- 
ing; when a ſudden knock at the door rouſed her 
ſpirits, and. ſhe cried, © There, my dear, there is 
«© your good papa; at which words ſhe darted 
ſwiftly up ſtairs, and Peace. the door to her huſ- 
band. 

She deſired her huſband to walk up to the din- 
ing-room, and ſhe would come. to. him in an in- 
ſtant ; for ſhe was deſirous to encreaſe his pleaſure, 
by ſurpriſing him with his two favourite diſhes. 
She then went down again to the kitchen, where 
the maid of the houſe undertook. to ſend up the 
ſupper, and ſhe with her children returned to 
Booth. _ 

He then told her conciſely what had happened, 
with relation to the girl—To which . ſhe ſcarce 
made any anſwer; but aſked him if he had not 
dined? He aſſured her he had not eat a morſel the 
whole day. Well,” ſays ſhe, © my dear, I am a 
© fellow-{ufferer ; but we ſhall both enjoy our ſup- 

per the more; for I have made a little proviſion 
for you, as 1 gueſſed what might be the caſe, 1 
« have got you a bottle of wine too. And here 

is a clean cloth and a ſmiling countenance, my 
« dear Will. Indeed, I am in unuſual good ſpirits 
« to-night, and I have made a promiſe to the chil- 
« dren, which you muſt confirm; I have promiſed 
to let them fit up this one night to ſupper with 
© us. Nay, don't look ſo ſerious; — off all 
« uneaſy thought have a preſent for you here 
No matter how I came by it. At which 
Fords, ſhe 9 eight guineas into his hand, crying, | 


c Come, 
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Come, my dear Bill, be gay Fortune will yet 
< be kind to us-—at leaſt; let us be happy this 
s night. Indeed, the pleaſures of many women, 
£ during their whole lives, will not amount to my 
© happineſs this night, if you will be in good 
* humour.” 

-Baoth fetched a deep figh, and eried- How 
8 « unhappy am I, my dear, that I can't top with you 
< to-nig H of 

As in the delightful month of June, when the 
ky is all ſerene, and the whole face of nature looks 
with a pleaſing and ſmiling aſpect, ſuddenly a dark 
cloud ſpreads itſelf over the hemiſphere, the ſun 
waniſhes from our ſight, and every object is ob- 
ſcured by a dark and horrid gloom. So happened 
it to Amelia; the joy that had enlightened eve 
feature diſappeared in a moment; the luſtre for- 
ſook her ſhining eyes; and all the little loves that 
played and wantoned in her cheeks, hung their 
drooping heads, and with a:faint. trembling voice, 
ſhe repeated her huſband's words: N ot ſup with 
me to-might, my dear! : 

Indeed, my dear, anſwered To F 1 cannot. I 
need not tell you how uneaſy it makes me, or that 
Jam as much diſappointed as yourſelf; but I am 
| engaged to ſup abroad. I have abſolutely given 
< my honour; and beſides, it is on buſineſs of im- 
portance. 

„My dear, ſaid the, $6 ſay no more. I am 
convinced you would not willingly, ſup from me. 


I own it is a very particular diſappointment to 


© me to-night, when I had propoſed unuſual plea- 
ſure; but the ſame reaſon which is ſufficient to 
A you, ought to be ſo to me,” 

Booth made his wife a compliment on her 
ready compliance, and then aſked her, what ſhe in- 
INT by giving him that money, or how ſhe came 


2 8 it? | 
4 1 intent 
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1 intend, my dear, ſaid ſhe, to give it you; 

* that is all. As to the manner in which I came 
* by it, you know, Billy, that 1s not very material. 
Fou are well aſſured I got it by no means which 
© would. diſpleaſe you ; and, perhaps, another time 
© I may tell you. : 
Booth aſked no farther queſtions; but he returned 
it her, and inſiſted on her taking all but one guinea, 
ſaying, ſhe was the ſafeſt treaſurer. He then pro- 
miſed her to make all the haſte home in his power, 
and he hoped, he ſaid, to be with her in an hour 
and half at fartheſt, and then took his leave. 

When he was gone, the poor diſappointed Ame- 
lia fat down to ſupper with her children; with 
whoſe company ſhe. was forced to conſole herſelf 

for the abſence of her huſband, 


ER EE 
A very fragile ſcene. 


HE ok had ſtruck eleven, * 3 

was juſt proceeding to put her children to 
bed, when ſhe heard a knock at the ſtreet-door. 
Upon which, the boy cried out, There's papa, 
© mamma, pray let me ſtay and ſee him before I 
s go to bed.“ This was a favour very eaſily ob- 
tained ; for Amelia inſtantly ran down ſtairs, ex- 
bu ago, in the goodneſs of her huſband for return- 
ing ſo ſoon, though half an hour was already 
elapſed beyond he: time in which he promiſed. to 
return. 

Poor Amelia was now again diſappointed; for 
it was not her huſband at the door, but a ſervant 
with a letter for him, which he delivered into her 
hands. She immediately returned up ſtairs, and 

ſaid— It was not your papa, my dear; but I hope 
* it is one who hath ach. us ſome good. _ 
| | we 
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For Booth had told her, that he hourly expected 
to receive ſuch from the great man, and had deſired 
her to open any letter which came to him in his ab- 
ſence. N 472 Beers) ons, 

Amelia therefore broke open the letter, and read 
as follows: 7 No; 
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<£SIR, 


c AFTER what hath paſt between us, I 
c need only tell you that I know you ſup- 
« ped this very night alone with Mifs Matthews: 
< a fact which will upbraid you ſufficiently, with- 
cout putting me to that trouble, and will very well 
© account for my deſiring the favour of ſeeing you 
_ © to-morrow in Hyde Park at fix in the morning. 
< You will forgive me reminding you once more 
© how inexcuſable this behaviour is in you, who are 
c 9 in your own wife of the moſt ineſtimable 
© jewel, _ 7 75 N 
5 Lours, &c. | 
„e HOT 
J ſhall bring piſtols with me.” 


It is not eaſy to deſcribe the agitation of Ame- 
lia's mind when ſhe read this letter. She threw 
herſelf into her chair, turned as pale as death, began 
.to tremble all over, and had juſt power enough left 
to tap the bottle of wine, which ſhe had hitherto 
preſerved entire for her huſband, and to drink off 
a large bumper. EIT OS 8 
The little boy perceived the ſtrange ſymptoms 
which appeared in his mother; and running to her, 
he cried, What's the matter, my dear mamma! 
you don't look well? No harm hath happened 
# to poor papa, I hope Sure that bad man hath 
t not carried him away again!? | 


Amelia 
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Amelia anſwered, No, child, nothing no- 
© thing at all. And then a large ſhower of 
tears came to her aſſiſtance; which preſently after 
produced the ſame in the eyes of both the chil- 
da ade one onen 2 
Amelia, after a ſhort ſilence, looking tenderly at 
her children, cried out, It is too much, too much 
© to bear. Why did I bring theſe little wretches 
© into the world! why were theſe innocents. born 
© to ſuch a fate! She then threw her arms round 
them both (for they were before embracing her 
knees) and cried, © O my children! my children! 
forgive me, my babes !—Forgive me that I have 
© brought you into ſuch a world as this! You are 
© undone— my children are undone “?! 
The little boy anſwered with great ſpirit, © How 
£ undone, mamma? my fiſter and I don't care a 
« farthing for being undone—Don't cry ſo upon 
© our accounts -e are both very well; indeed we 
< are—But do pray tell us. I am ſure ſome acci- 
dent hath happened to poor papa. 
Mention him no more, cries Amelia—* your 
© papa is— indeed he is a wicked man—he cares 
not for any of us — O Heavens! is this the hap- 
© pineſs I promiſed myſelf this evening! At 
. 655 words ſhe fell into an agony, holding both 
her children in her arms, EW 
The maid of the houſe, now entered the room, 
with a letter in her hand, which ſhe had received 
from a porter, whoſe arrival the reader will not 
wonder to have been unheard by Amelia in her pre- 
ſent condition. D i word v 
The maid, upon her entrance into the room, 
perceiving the ſituation of Amelia, cried out, 
< Good Heavens! madam, what's the matter? 
Upon which, Amelia, who had a little recovered 
herſelf after the laſt violent vent of her paſſion, 
ſtarted up and cried “ Nothing, Mrs. Suſan— 
4 * nothing 
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© nothing extraordinary. Tam ſubject to theſe fits 
« ſometimes; but I am very well now. Come, 
© my dear children, I am very well again; indeed T 
am. You muſt-now. go: to bed; Mrs. Suſan will 
© be ſo good as to put you to bed. 

But why doth not papa love us?“ cries the little 
boy, © I am ſure we have none of us done any 
thing to diſoblige him.“ 

This innocent queſtion of che child ſo ſtung 
Amelia, that ſhe. had the utmoſt difficulty to pre- 
vent a relapſe, However, ſhe took another dram of 
wine; for ſo it might be called to her, who was 
the moſt temperate of women, and-never exceeded 
three. glaſſes on any occaſion. In this glaſs ſhe 
drank Se children's health, and ſoon after ſo well 
ſoothed and compoſed them, that they went quietly 
away with Mrs. Suſan, 

The maid, in the ſhock ſhe had conceived at the 
melancholy, indeed frightful ſcene, which had pre- 
{ſented itſelf to her at her firſt coming into the room, 
had quite forgot the letter, which ſhe held in her 
hand. However, juſt at her departure, ſhe re- 
collected it, and delivered it to Amelia; who was 


no ſooner alone, than ſhe N it, and read as 
follows: | 


© My deareſt ſweeteſt love, 


c J Write, this from the bailiff's houſe, * 1 
was formerly, and to which I am again 
brought at the ſuit of that villain, Trent. I have 
* the misfortune to think I owe this accident (I 
mean, that it happened to-night) to my own folly, 
tin endeavouring to keep a ſecret from you—O, 
my dear! had I had reſolution to confeſs my crime 
to you, your forgiveneſs would, I am convinced, 
* have coſt me only a few bluſhes, and I had now 
f been happy 1 in your arms. Fool that J was, to 
1 0, leave | 
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© leave you on ſuch an account, and to add to a 
former tranſgreſſion a new one — et, by Hea- 
_ © vens! I mean not a tranſgreſſion of the like kind; 
© for of that I am not, nor ever will be guilty; 
and when you know the true reaſon of my leav- 
© ing you to-night, I think you will pity, rather 
© than upbraid me. I am ſure you would, if you 
© knew the compunction with which. I left you 
© to go to the moſt worthleſs, the moſt infamous 
Do gueſs the 'reſt——Gueſs that crime 
© with which I cannot ſtain my paper—but ſtill be- 
* hieve me no more guilty than 11 if it will 
c leſſen your vexation at what hath befallen me, 
believe me as guilty as you pleaſe, and think me, 
c for a while at leaſt, as undeſerving of you, as 1 
think myſelf. This paper and pen are ſo bad, I 
< queſtion whether you can read what I write; I 
t almoſt doubt whether I wiſh you ſhould. Yer 
© this I will endeavour to make as legible as I can 
ge comforted, my dear love, and ſtill kee 
© up your ſpirits with the hopes of better days. 
The doctor will be in town to-morrow, and I 
t truſt on his goodneſs for my delivery once more 
from this place, and that I ſhall ſoon be able 
* © to repay him. That Heaven may bleſs and pre- 
« ſerve you, is the prayer of, | 
J low! 4 ing Hog 
© Your ever fond, affectionate, 
* and hereafter, faithful huſband, | 
Bn «7  ©:9y4- Booth,” 


Amelia pretty well gueſſed the obſcure meaning 
of this letter, which though, at another time, it 
might have given her unſpeakable torment, was at 
preſent rather of the medicinal kind, and ſerved to 
allay her anguiſh. Her anger to Booth too began a 
little to abate, and was ſoftened by her eoncern for 
his misfortune. Upon the whole, however, ſhe 
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paſt a miſerable and ſleepleſs night, her gentle mind 
torn and diſtracted with various and contending. 
paſſions, diſtreſſed with doubts, and wandering 
in a kind of twilight, which preſented her only 
objects of different degrees of horror, and where 
black deſpair cloſed at a ſmall diſtance the gloomy 
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proſpect. 


B © G KEN, 


The book begins with polite hiſtory. 


EFORE. we return to the miſerable couple, 
whom we left at the end of the laſt book, we 
will give our reader the more cheerful view of the 

gay and happy family of Colonel James. 
rs. James, when ſhe could not, as we have ſeen, 
prevail with Amelia to accept that invitation, which, 
at the deſire of the colonel, ſhe had ſo kindly and 
obediently carried her, returned to her huſband, and 
acquainted him with the ill ſucceſs of her embaſly ; 
at which, to ſay the truth, ſhe was almoſt as much 
diſappointed as the colonel himſelf; for he had not 
taken a much ſtronger liking to Amelia, than ſhe 
herſelf had conceived for Booth. This will ac- 
count for ſome paſſages, which may have a little 
ſurprized the reader in the former chapters of this 
hiſtory, as we were not then at leiſure to commu- 

nicate to them a hint of this kind; it was in- 
deed on Mr. Booth's account that ſhe had been at 
the trouble of changing her dreſs at the maſque- 

rade. | > | 
But her paſſions of this ſort, happily for her, were 
not extremely ſtrong; ſhe was therefore eaſily baulk- 
ed; 

3 
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ed; and as ſhe met with no encouragement from 


Booth, ſhe ſoon gave way to the impetuoſity of ; 


Miſs Matthews; and from that time ſcarce thought 
more of the affair, till her huſband's deſign againſt 


the wife revived hers likewiſe; inſomuch, that her 


paſſion was, at this time, certainly ſtrong enough 
for Booth, to produce a good hearty hatred for 
Amelia, whom ſhe now abuſed to the colonel in 
very groſs terms; both on the account of her po- 


verty, and her inſolence; for ſo ſhe termed: the 


refuſal of all her offers. | 

The colonel ſeeing no hopes of ſoon poſſeſſing 
his new miſtreſs, began, like a pradent and wiſe 
man, to turn his thoughts towards the ſecuring his 


old one. From what his wife had mentioned, con- 


cerning the behaviour of the ſhepherdeſs, and par- 
ticularly her preference of Booth, he had little 
doubt but that this was the identical Miſs Mat- 
thews. He reſolved therefore to watch her cloſely, 
in hopes of diſcovering Booth's intrigue with her. 
In this, beſides the remainder of affection which 
he yet preſerved for that lady, he had another 
view, as it would give him a fair pretence to quarrel 
with Booth; who, by carrying on this intrigue, 
would have broke his word and honour given to 
him. And he began now to hate poor Booth 
heartily, from the Fate reaſon from which Mrs. 
James had contracted her averſion to Amelia. 
The colonel therefore employed an inferior kind 
of pimp to watch the lodgings of Miſs Mat- 
thews, and to acquaint him if Booth, whoſe perſon 
was known to the pimp, made any viſit there. 


The pimp faithfully performed his office, and 


having laſt night made the wiſhed-for diſcovery, im- 


mediately acquainted his maſter with it. — 
Upon this news, the colonel preſently diſpatched. 


to Booth the ſhort note which we have before ſeen, 
He ſent it to his own houſe inſtead of Miſs Mat- 


thews's, with hopes of that very accident which 


7 actually 


_ 
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actually did happen. Not that he had any ingre- 
dient of the bully in him, and defired to be pre- 
' vented from fighting, but with a 5 . 
juring Booth in the affection and eſteem of Amelia, 
and of recommending himſelf ſomewhat to her by 
appearing in the light of her champion ; for which 
purpoſe he added that compliment to Amelia in his 
letter. He concluded upon the whole, that, if 
Booth himſelf opened the letter, he would certainly 
meet him the next morning ; but if his wife ſhould 
open it before he came home, it might have the 
effects before mentioned; and for his future ex- 
poſtulation with Booth, it would not be iti Amelia's 
power to prevent it. | 17 | 
Now it happened, that this pimp had more maſ- 
ters than one. Amongſt theſe, was the worthy Mr. 
Trent, for whom he had often done buſineſs of the 
pimping vocation. He had been employed indeed 
in the ſervice of the great peer himſelf, under the 
direction of the ſaid Trent, and was the very perſon 
who had aſſiſted the ſaid Trent in dogging Booth 
and his wife to the opera-houſe on the maſquerade 
night. | 7 ts: 
This ſubaltern pimp was with his ſuperior, Trent, 
yeſterday morning, when he found a bailiff with 
him in order to receive his inſtructions for the ar- 
reſting Booth; when the bailiF ſaid, it would be a 
very difficult matter to take him; for that to his 
knowledge he was as ſhy a cock as any in England. 
The ſubaltern immediately acquainted Trent. with 
the buſineſs in which he was employed by the colo- 
nel. Upon which, Trent enjoined him the mo- 
ment he had ſet him to give immediate notice to 
the bailiff; which he agreed to, and performed ac- 
cordingly. 5 24156 N 
The bailiff, on receiving the notice, immediately 
ſet out for his ſtand at an alehouſe within three 
doors of Miſs Matthews's lodgings. At which, 
unfortunately for poor Booth, he arrived a very few 
e minutes 


— 
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minutes before Booth left that lady in order to re- 
turn to Amelia. 1 a 55 

Theſe were ſeveral matters, of which we thought 
neceſſary our reader ſhould be informed; for, be- 
ſides that it conduces greatly to a perfect under- 
ſtanding of all hiſtory, there is no exerciſe of the 
mind of a ſenſible reader more pleaſant, than the 
tracing the ſeveral ſmall and almoſt imperceptible 
links in every chain of events by which all the 
great actions of the world are produced. We will 
now in the next chapter proceed with our hiſtory. - 


CHAP 
In which Amelia viſits her huſband. 


MELIA, after much anxious thinking, in 
which ſhe ſometimes flattered herſelf that her 
huſband was leſs guilty than ſhe had at firſt ima- 
gined him, and that he had ſome good excule to 
make for himſelf (for, indeed, ſhe was not ſo 
able as willing to make one for him), at length re- 
ſolved to ſet out for the bailiff's caſtle. Having 
therefore ſtrictly recommended the care of her chil- 
dren to her good landlady, ſhe ſent for a hackney- 
coach, and ordered the coachman to drive to Gray's- 
Inn-Lane. 

When ſhe came to the houſe, and aſked for the 
captain, the bailiff's wife, who came to the door, 
gueſſing by the greatneſs of her beauty, and the 
diſorder of her dreſs, that ſhe was a young lady 
of pleaſure, anſwered ſurlily, © Captain! I do not 
© know of any captain that is here, nar I!'' For 
this good woman was, as well as Name Purgante in 
Prior, a bitter. enemy to all whores ; eſpecially to 
thoſe of the handſome kind; for ſome ſuch ſhe ſuſ- 
pected to go ſhares with her in a certain property 
to which the law gave her the ſole right. 
Vor. IX. . IH Amelia 


. 
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Amelia replied, ſhe was certain that Captain 
Booth was there. Well, if he 1s fo,” cries the bai- 
liff's wife, © you may come into the kitchen if you 
© will——and he ſhall be called down to you if 
you have any buſineſs with him.” At the ſame 
time ſhe muttered fomething to herſelf, and con- 
cluded a little more intelligibly, though ſtill in a 
muttering voice, that ſhe kept no ſuch houſe. 
Amelia, whoſe innocence gave her no ſuſpicion 
of the true cauſe of this good woman's ſullenneſs, 
was frightened, and began to fear ſhe knew not 
what. At laſt ſhe made a ſhift to totter into the 
kitchen, when the miſtreſs of the houſe aſked her, 
Well, Madam, who ſhall 1 tell the captain wants 
©to ſpeak with him ?” 
© I aſk. your pardon, Madam,” cries Amelia, © in 
my confuſion I really forgot you did not know 
© me——tell him, if you pleaſe, that I am his 
© wife.” 


And are you indeed his wife, Madam,” Cries 
Mrs. Bailiff, a little ſoftened ? 


© Yes, indeed, and upon my honour, anſwers 
Amelia. 
- © If this be the * cries the other, you may 
© walk up ſtairs if you pleaſe. Heaven forbid, I 
© ſhould part man and wife. Indeed, I think they 
© can never be too. much together. But I never 
< will ſuffer any bad doings in my houſe, nor any 
© of the town ladies to come to gentlemen here.” 

Amelia anſwered, that ſhe liked her the better; 
for, indeed, in her preſent diſpoſition; Amelia was 
as much exaſperated: againſt wicked women as the 
virtuous miſtrefs of the houſe, or any other virtu- 
ous woman could be. 
The bailiff's wife then uſhered Amelia up ſtairs; 
and having unlocked the priſoner's doors, cried, | 
< Captain, there is your lady, Sir, come to ſee you.“ 
At which words, Booth ſtarted up from his chair, 
and caught Amelia in his arms, embracing her for 


4 Con- 
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a conſiderable time with ſo much rapture, that the 
bailiff's wife, who was an eye-witneſs of this vio- 
lent fondneſs, began to ſuſpect whether Amelia 
had really told her truth. However, ſhe had ſome 
little awe of the captain, and for fear of being in 
the wrong, did not interfere, but ſhut the door and 
turned the key. 

When Booth found himſelf alone wick his wite, 
and had vented the firſt violence of his rapture in 
kiſſes and embraces, he looked tenderly at her, and 
cried, Is it poſſible, Amelia, is it poſſible you can 
© have this goodneſs to follow ſuch a wretch as me 
© to ſuch a place as this—or do you come to upbraid 
me with my guilt, and to fink me down to that 

* perdition I fo juſtly deſerve?“ 

Am I fo given to upbraiding then! 7 ſays ſhe, 
in a gentle voice, have I ever given you occaſion 
© to think I would ſink you to perdition ? 

Far be it from me, my love, to think ſo,” an- 
ſwered he. And yet you may forgive the utmoſt 
fears of an offending, penitent ſinner. I know, 
indeed, the extent of your goodneſs, and yet I 
© know my guilt ſo great 2 

© Alas! Mr. Booth, ſaid ſhe, © What guilt is 
this which you mention, and which you writ to 
me of laſt night? Sure by your menttoning to 
me ſo much, you intend to tell me more, nay, 
© indeed, to tell me all. And not leave my mind 
© open to ſuſpicions perhaps ten times worſe than 
* the truth.” | 
Will you give me a patient bearing? ſaid he. 

© I will indeed,” anſwered ſhe, © nay, I am pre- 

© pared to hear the worſt you can unfold ; nay, per- 
8 haps, the worſt 1s ſhort of my apprehenſions. 5 

Booth then, after a little further apology, began 
and related to her the whole that had paſſed be- 
_ tween him and Miſs Matthews, from their firſt meet- 
ing in the priſon, to their ſeparation the preceding 
evening. All which, as the reader knows it al- 

X 2 ready, | 
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ready, it would be tedious and unpardonable to 


tranſcribe from his mouth. He told her likewiſe 
all that he had done and ſuffered, to conceal his 
tranſgreſſion from her knowledge. This he aſſured 
her was the buſineſs of his viſit laſt night, the con- 
ſequence of which was, he declared in the moſt 
ſolemn manner, no other than an abſolute quarrel 
with Miſs Matthews, of whom he had taken a final 
leave. . ng | 

When he had ended his narration, Amelia, after 
a ſhort ſilence, anſwered, — © Indeed, I firmly be- 


| © Heve every word you have ſaid—but I cannot now 


forgive you the fault you have confeſſed—and my 
© reaſon is becauſe I have forgiven it long ago. 
Here, my dear, ſaid ſne, is an inſtance that J 
< am likewiſe capable of keeping a ſecret.'—— She 
then delivered her huſband a letter which ſhe had 
ſome time ago received from Miſs Matthews, and 
which was the ſame which that lady had mentioned, 


and ſuppoſed, as Booth had never heard of it, that 


it had miſcarried ; for ſhe ſent it by the penny- poſt. 

In this letter, which was ſigned by a feigned name, 

ſhe had acquainted Amelia with the infidelity of 

her huſband, and had beſides very. greatly abuſed 

him; taxing him with many falſehoods; and, among 

the reſt, with having — very ſlightingly and 
"A 


diſreſpectfully of his wi 


Amelia never ſhined forth to Booth in ſo amiable 
and great a light; nor did his own unworthineſs 
ever appear to him ſo mean and contemptible, as at 
this inſtant. However, when he had read the let- 
ter, he uttered many violent proteſtations to her, 
that all which related to herſelf was abſolutely 
falſe. | 

J am convinced it is, ſaid ſhe. © I would not 


have a ſuſpicion of the contrary for the world. 


© I aſſure you I had, till laſt night revived it in my 
© memory, almoſt forgot the letter; for as I well 
© knew from whom it came, by her mentioning ob- 

| 3 © Iigations 
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© ligations which ſhe had conferred on you, and 
© which you had more than once ſpoken to me of: 
© I made large allowances for the ſituation you was 
© then in; and I was the more ſatisfied, as the let- 
< ter itſelf, as well as many other circumſtances, 
© convinced me the affair was at an end. ' 
Booth now uttered the moſt extravagant expreſ- 
fions of admiration and fondnefs that his heart could 
dictate, and accompanied them with the warmeſt 
embraces. All which warmth and tenderneſs ſhe 
returned; and tears of love and joy guſhed from 
both their eyes. So raviſhed indeed were their 
hearts, that for ſome time they both forgot the 
dreadful ſituation of their affairs. 

This, however, was but a ſhort reverie. It ſoon 
recurred to Amelia, that though ſhe had the liberty 
of leaving that houſe when ſhe pleaſed, ſhe could 
not take her beloved huſband with her, This 
thought ſtung her tender boſom to the quick, and 
ſhe could not ſo far command herſelf as to refrain 
from many ſorrowful exclamations againſt the hard- 
ſhip of their deſtiny ; but when ſhe ſaw the effect 
they had upon Booth, ſhe ſtifled her riſing grief, 
forced a little cheerfulneſs into her countenance, 
and exerting all the ſpirits ſhe could raiſe within 
herſelf, expreſſed her hopes of ſeeing a ſpeedy end 
to their ſufferings. . She then aſked her huſband - 
what ſhe ſhould do for him, and to whom ſhe 
. ſhould apply for his deliverance ? 

Fou know, my dear, cries Booth, © that the 
doctor is to be in town ſome time to-day, My 
hopes of immediate redemption are only in him; 
© and if that can be obtained, I make no doubt but 
of the ſucceſs of that affair which is in the hands 
© of a gentleman who hath faithfully promiſed, and | 
© in whoſe power I am ſo well aſſured it is to ſerve 

me.“ 725 
Thus did this poor man ſupport his hopes by a 
dependence on that ticket which he had ſo dearly 
„ 3 Y purchaſed 
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purchaſed of one who pretended to manage the 
wheels in the great ſtate lottery of preferment. A 
lottery indeed, which hath this to recommend it, 
that many poor wretches feed their imaginations 
with the protpect of a prize during their whole lives, 
and never diſcover they have drawn a blank. 

Amelia, who was of a pretty ſanguine temper, 
and was entirely 1gnorant of theſe matters, was full 
as eaſy to be deceived into hopes as her huſband ; 
but in reality at preſent, ſhe turned her eyes to na 
diſtant proſpect; the deſire of regaining her huſ- 
band's liberty having engroſſed her whole mind. 

While they were "diſcourſing on theſe matters, 
they heard a violent noiſe in the houſe, and imme 
diately after ſeveral perſons paſſed by their door up 
ſtairs to the apartment over their head. This 
greatly terrified the gentle ſpirit of Amelia, and ſhe 
cried—* Good Heavens, my dear, muſt I leave you 
© in this horrid place? 1 am terrified with a thou- 
© ſand fears concerning you. 

Booth endeayoured to comfort her, ſaying, that 
he was in no manner of danger, and that he 
doubted not but that the doctor would ſoon be with 
him And ſtay, my dear,” cries he, © now I re- 
collect, ſuppoſe you ſhould apply to my old friend 
James; for I believe you are pretty well ſatisfied, 
c that your apprehenſions of him were groundleſs. 

< ] have no reaſon to think but that he would be as 

© ready to ſerve me as formerly.” 

Amelia turned pale as aſhes at the name of James, 
and, inſtead of making a direct anſwer to her huſ- 
band, ſhe laid hold of him, and cried, © My dear, 

I have one favour to beg of you, and L infiſt on 
«© your granting it me.” 

Booth readily ſwore he would deny her nothing. 

It is only this, my dear, ſaid ſhe, that if that 
deteſted colonel comes, you will not ſee him. Let 
the n of the houſe en him en are not here. | 
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He knows nothing of my being here,” anſwered 
Booth; © but why ſhould I refuſe to ſee him, if 
* he ſhould be kind enough to come hither to me ? 
© Indeed, my Amelia, you have taken a diſlike to 
* that man without ſufficient reaſon.” | 

© I ſpeak not upon that account,” cries Amelia ; ; 
© but I have had dreams laſt night about you two. 
Perhaps you will laugh at my folly ; ; but pray in- 
dulge it. Nay, J inſiſt on your promiſe of not 
« denying me. 

Dreams !! my dear creature, anſwered he. 
What dream can you have had of us ?” 

© One too horrible to be mentioned, replied ſhe. 
< ] cannot think of it withicut horror, and 
© unleſs you will promiſe me not to ſee the colonel 
© till I return, I poſitively will never leave you. 

© Indeed, my Amelia, ſaid Booth, © I never 
© knew you unreaſonable before. How can a wo- 
© man of your ſenſe talk of dreams? 

« Suffer me to be once at leaſt unreaſonable,” ſaid 
Amelia, as you are ſo good-natured to ſay I am 
© not often ſo. Conſider what I have lately ſuffered, 
© and how weak my ſpirits muſt be at this time.” 

As Booth was going to ſpeak, the bailiff, without 
any ceremony, entered the room, and cried, © No 
< offence, I hope, madam ; my wife, it ſeems, did 
© not know you. She thought the captain had a 
mind for a bit of fleſh by the bye. But I have 

© quieted all matters; for I know you very well: I 
© have ſeen that handſome face many a time when 
J have been waiting upon the captain formerly. 
No offence, I hope, madam ; but if my wife was 
© as handſome as you are—lI thould not look for 
© worſe goods abroad.? 

Booth conceived ſome diſpleaſure at this ſpeech 3 : 
but he did not think proper to expreſs more than a 
piſh. —— And then aſked the bailiff what was the 
meaning of the noiſe they heard juſt now ? 
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„ know of no noiſe,” anſwered the bailiff. 
© Some of my men have been carrying a piece of 
© bad luggage * ſtairs; a poor raſcal that reſiſted 
© the law and juſtice; ſo I gave him a cut or two 

© with a hanger. If they ſhould prove mortal, he 
© muſt thank himſelf for it. If a man will not be- 
_ © have like a gentleman to an officer, he muſt take 
© the conſequence ; but I muſt ſay that for you, 
* captain, you behave yourſelf like a gentleman; 
© and therefore I ſhall always uſe you as ſuch; and 
* I hope you will find bail ſoon with all my heart. 
© This is but a paultry ſum to what the laſt was ; 
s and I do aflure you, there is nothing elſe againſt 

© you in the office. 

The latter part of the bailiff's ſpeech ſomewhat 
comforted Amelia, who had been a little frighhtened 
by the former ; and ſhe ſoon after took leave of her 
huſband, to go in queſt of the doctor, who, as 
Amelia had heard that morning, was expected in 
town that yery day, which was ſomewhat ſooner 
than he had intended at his departure. 

Before ſhe went, however, ſhe left a ſtrict charge 
with the bailiff, who uſhered her very civilly down 
ſtairs, that if one Colonel James came there to en- 
quire for her huſband, he ſhould deny that he was 
We. --., 

She then departed ; and the bailiff immediately 
gave a very ſtrict charge to his wife, his maid, and 
his followers, that if one Colonel James, or any one 
from him, ſhould enquire after the captain, that 
they ſhould let him know he had the captain above 
ſtairs; for he doubted not but that the colonel was 


one of Booth's creditors, and he eyes for a ſecond 
bail bond Fay his means. 0 
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| Containing matter pertinent to the hiſtory. 


MELIA, in her way to the doctor's, deter- 

mined juſt to ſtop at her own lodgings, which 

lay a little out of the road, and to pay a momen- 
tary viſit to her children. 

This was fortunate enough; for had ſhe called 
at the doctor's houſe, ſhe would have heard nothin 
of him, which would have cauſed in her ſome alarm 
and diſappointment ; for the doctor was ſet down at 
Mrs. Atkinſon's, where he was directed to Amelia's 
lodgings, to which he went before he called at his 
own; and here Amelia now found him playing 
with her two children. 
| The doctor had been a little ſurpriſed at not find- 

ing Amelia at home, or any one that could give an 
account of her. He was now more ſurpriſed to ſee 
her come in ſuch a dreſs, and at the diforder which 
he very plainly perceived in her pale and melan- 
choly countenance. He addreſſed her firſt (for, in- 
deed, ſhe was in no great haſte to ſpeak) and cried, 
My dear child, what is the matter? where is your 
* huſband ? ſome miſchief I am afraid hath hap- 
pened to him in my abſence.” 

O, my dear doctor !' anſwered Amelia, © ſure 
F ſome good angel hath ſent you hither. My poor 
Will is arreſted agains I left him in the moſt 
© miſerable condition in the very houſe whence your 
f goodneſs formerly redeemed him.” 

© Arreſted !* cries the doctor. Then it muſt 
be for ſome very inconſiderable trifle.” 

I wiſh it was, ſaid Amelia; but it is for no 
c leſs than fifty pounds. 

Then, ' cries the doctor, © he hath been diſinge- 
* nuqus with me. He told me he did not owe ten 


* pounds 
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© pounds in the world for which he was ane to be 
« ſued.” 

© T know not what to ſay,” eries Amelia. c 29 
« deed, I am afraid to tell you the truth.” 

F How, child,” ſaid the doctor “ I hope you 
© will never diſguiſe i it to any one, eſpecially to me, 
Any prevarication, I promiſe you, will forfeit 
© my friendſhip for ever.“ 

< ] will tell you the whole,” cries Amelia, © and 
rely entirely on your goodneſs. She then related 
the gaming ſtory, not forgetting to ſet in the fulleſt 
light, and to lay the ftrongeſt emphaſis on his pro- 
miſe never to play again. 

The doctor fetched a deep ſigh —_ he had 
heard Amelia's relation, and cried, © I am. ſorry, 
© child, for the ſhare you are to partake f in your 
« huſband's ſufferings; but as for him, I really 
© think he deſerves no compaſſion. You ſay he 
| * hath promiſed never to play again; but I muſt 
f tell you he hath broke his promiſe to me already ; 
* for I had heard he was formerly addicted to this 
. vice, and had giyen him ſufficient caution againſt 
it. You will conſider, child, I am already pretty 
< largely engaged for him, every farthing of which 
] am ſenſible I muſt pay. You know I would go 
© to the utmoſt verge of prudence to ſerve you ; but 
1 muſt not exceed my ability, which is not very 

great; and I have ſeveral families on my hands, 
0 who are by misfortune alone brought to want. 
1 do aſſure you I cannot at preſent anſwer for 
_ * fuch a ſum as this, without diſtreſſing my own 

« circurnſtances,” © | 

Then heaven have mercy upon us all,” Cries 
Amelia, © for we have no other friend on earth— 
My huſband is undone ; and theſe Ml little 
« wretches muſt be ſtarved.” 

The doctor caſt his eyes on the children, and then 
cried—* I hope not ſo. I told you I muſt diſtreſs 
f my circumſtances, m I will "diſtreſs them this 
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once on your account, and on the account of theſe 
poor. little babes — But things muſt not go on 
© any longer in this way—You muſt take an heroic 
© reſolution. I will hire a coach for you to-morrow 
morning, which ſhall carry. you all down to my 
* parſonage-houle. There you ſhall have my pro- 
© tection, till ſomething can be done for your huſ- 
band; of which, to be plain with you, I at pre- 
« ſent ſee no likelihood. i 
Amelia fell upon her knees in an ecſtaſy of 
thankſgiving to the doctor, who immediately raiſed 
her up and placed her in her chair. She then re- 
collected herſelf and ſaid - O, my worthy friend! I 
have ſtill another matter to mention to you, in 
£ which I muſt have both your advice and aſſiſtance. 
My ſoul bluſhes to give you all this trouble; but 
« what other friend have l indeed, what other 
friend could I apply to ſo properly on ſuch an 


© occaſion ?' 

The doctor, with a very kind voice and counte- 
nance, deſired her to ſpeak. She then ſaid “ O, Sir! 
© that wicked colonel, whom I have mentioned to 
you formerly, hath picked ſome quarrel with my 
« huſband, (for ſhe did not think proper to mention 
* the cauſe) and hath ſent him a challenge. It 
came to my hand laſt night after he was arreſted ; 
71 opened and read it.“ 

Give it me, child,” ſaid the doctor. 

She anſwered ſhe had burnt it; as was indeed 
true. But I remember it was an appointment to 

* meet with ſword and piſtol this morning at Hyde- 
c Park.” 

Make yourſelf eaſy, my dear child,” cries the 
doctor, I will take care to prevent any miſchief. 2 
But conſider, my dear Sir, ſaid ſnhe, this is a 
tender matter. My huſband's honour is to be 

© preſeryed as well as his life.” 


And ſo is his ſoul, which ought to be the 
F * deareſt of all things,” cries the doctor. Honour! 


5 non- 
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* nonſenſe! Can honour dictate to him to diſobey 
© the expreſs commands of his Maker, in compliance 
< with a cuſtom eſtabliſhed by a ſet of blockheads, 
© founded on falſe principles of virtue, in direct op- 
< poſition to the plain and e ee e of reli- 
gion, and tending manifeſtly to give a ſanction 
* to ruffians, and to protect them in all the ways of 
* impudence and villany ?? | 
© All this, I believe, is very true, cries Amelia; 
but yet you know, doctor, the opinion of the 
c world.” | | 
© You talk ſimply, child, cries the doctor. 
«© What is the opinion of the world oppoſed to 
© religion and virtue? but you are in the wrong. 
© It is not the opinion of the world; it is the opi- 
© nion of the idle, ignorant, and profligate. It is 
© impoſlible it ſhould be the opinion of one man of 
£ ſenſe, who is in earneſt in his belief of aur re- 
© ligion. Chiefly, indeed, it hath been upheld by 
© the nonſenſe of women; who, either from their 
£ extreme cowardice, and deſire of protection, or, 
c as Mr. Bayle thinks, from their exceſſive vanity, 
© have been always forward to countenance a ſet 
© of hectors and bravoes, and to deſpiſe all men of 
s modeſty and ſobriety ; though theſe are often, at 
the bottom, not only the better, but the braver 
© men.” | 
< You know, doctor, cries Amelia, © I have 
© never preſumed to argue with you; your opi- 
© nion is to me always inſtruction, and your word 
© a law.“ | | 
© Indeed, child, cries the doctor, I know you 
© are a good woman ; and yet I muſt obſerve to 
© you, that this very deſire of feeding the paſſion 
s of female vanity with the heroiſm of her man, 
old Homer ſeems to make the characteriſtic of a 
© bad and looſe woman. He introduces Helen up- 
c braiding her gallant with having quitted the 
fight, and left the victory to Menelaus, and ſeem- 
"+ wo ing 
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© ing to be ſorry that ſhe had left her huſband, 
© only becauſe he was the better duelliſt of the two; 
© but in how different a light doth he repreſent the 
tender and chaſte love of Andromache to her 
© worthy Hector! ſhe diſſuades him from expoſing 
< himſelf to danger, even in a juſt cauſe. This 18 
© indeed a weakneſs; but it is an amiable one, and 
© becoming the true feminine character ; but a wo- 
© man, who out of heroic vanity (for ſo it is) would 
© hazard not only the life, but the ſoul too of her 
© huſband in a duel, is a monſter, and ought to be 
© painted in no other character but that of a 

. by Mn 

J aſſure you, doctor, cries Amelia, © I never 
© ſaw this matter in the odious light, in which you 
© have truly repreſented it, before. I am aſhamed 
© to recollect what I have formerly ſaid on this ſub- 
c jet, — And yet whilſt the opinion of the world 
is as it is, one would wiſh to comply as far as poſ- 
© fible—eſpecially as my huſband is an officer of 
© the army. If it can be done therefore with ſafety 
© to his honour 1 

Again honour! cries the doctor, indeed I 
© will not ſuffer that noble word to be ſo baſely and 
© barbarouſly proſtituted. I have known ſome of 
© theſe men of honour, as they call themſelves, to 
© be the molt arrant raſcals in the univerſe.” 

Well. I aſk your pardon, ſaid ſhe,—< Repu- 
© tation then, if you pleaſe—or any other word you 
© like better—you know my meaning very well.. 

©]. do know your meaning, cries the doctor, 
© and Virgil knew it a great while ago. The 
© next time you ſee your friend Mrs. Atkinſon, - 
© aſk her what it was made Dido fall in love with 
« Eneas?* © 8 | 5 
Nay, dear Sir,“ ſaid Amelia, do not rally me 
ſo unmercifully ; think where my poor huſband is 
© now.. N | 


* 


He is, anſwered the doctor, © where I will 
< preſently be with him. In the mean time, do you 
pack up every thing in order for your journey to- 
< morrow; for, if you are wiſe, you will not truſt 
your huſband a day longer in this town—there- 
© fore to packing | | = 

Amelia promiſed ſhe would - though indeed ſhe 
wanted not any warning for her journey on this ac- 
count; for when ſhe had packed up herſelf in the 


Coach, ſhe packed up her all. However, ſhe did not 


think proper to mention this to the doctor; for as 
he was now in pretty good humour, ſhe did not care 
to venture again diſcompoſing his temper. 
The doctor then ſet out 2 Gray's Inn Lane; 
and, as ſoon as he was gone, Amelia began to con- 
ſider of her incapacity to take a journey in her pre- 
ſent ſituation, without even a clean ſhift. At laſt 
ſhe reſolved, as ſhe was poſſeſſed of ſeven guineas 
and a half, to go to her friend and redeem ſome 
of her own and her huſband's linen out of capti- 
vity; indeed juſt ſo much, as would render it barely 
poſſible for them to go out of town with any kind 
of decency. And this reſolution ſne immediately 
executed. | | 

As ſoon as ſhe had finiſhed her buſineſs with the 
pawnbroker (if a-man who lends under thirty per 
cent. deſerves that name), he ſaid to her, Pray, 
© Madam, did you. know that man who was here 
© yeſterday, when you brought the picture? Ame- 
lia anſwered in the negative. Indeed, Madam, 
ſaid the broker, he knows you, though he did 
not recollect you while you was here, as your hood 
© was drawn over your face; but the moment you 
© was gone, he begged to look at the picture, 
© which 1, thinking no harm, permitted. He had 
© ſcarce looked upon it, when he cried out—By 
© heaven and earth it is her picture ! He then aſked 
© me if I knew you Indeed, ſays I, I never ſaw the 
© lady before.“ 


In 
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In this laſt particular, however, the pawnbroker 
a little ſavoured of his profeſſion, and made a ſmall 
deviation from the truth; for when the man had 
aſked him if he knew the lady, he anſwered ſhe was 
ſome poor undone woman, who had pawned all her 
clothes to him the day before ; and I ſuppoſe, ſays 
he, this picture 1s the laſt of her goods and chattels. 
This hint we thought proper to give the reader, as 
it may chance to be material. | 

Amelia anſwered coldly, That ſhe had taken ſo 
very little notice of the man, that ſhe ſcarce remem- 
'bered he was there. 

J aſſure you, Madam,” ſays the pawnbroker, 
© he hath taken very great notice of you; for the 
© man changed countenance upon what I ſaid, and 
< preſently after begged me to give him a dram. 
© Oho! thinks I to myſelf, are you thereabouts ? 1 
would not be ſo much in love with ſome folks, 
© as ſome people are, for more intereſt than I ſhall 
© ever make of a thouſand pounds.” 

Amelia bluſhed, and ſaid with ſome peeviſhneſs, 
That ſhe knew nothing of the man; but ſuppoſed 
© he was ſome impertinent fellow or other.” 

© Nay, Madam, anſwered the pawnbroker, I 
© aſſure you he is not worthy your regard. He 
© js a poor wretch, and I believe I am poſſeſſed of 
< moſt of his moveables. However, I hope you 
© are not offended; for, indeed, he ſaid no harm; 
a but he was very ſtrangely difordered, that is the 
truth of it.“ 75 | „ 

Amelia was very deſirous of putting an end to this 
converſation, and altogether as eager to return to her 
children; ſne therefore bundled up her things as faſt 
as ſhe could, and calling for a hackney- coach, di- 
rected the coachman to her lodgings, and bid him 
drive her home with all the haſte he could. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 
| tn which Dr. Harriſon viſits Colonel James. 


HE doctor, when he left Amelia, intended to 
go directly to Booth; but he preſently changed 


his mind, and determined firſt to call on the N 


as he thought it was proper to put an end to that 
matter, before he gave Booth his liberty. 

The doctor found the two colonels, James and 
Bath, together. They both received him very ci- 
villy; for James was a very well-bred man; and 
Bath always ſhewed a particular reſpect to the clergy, 


he being indeed a perfect good chriſtian, except in 


the articles of fighting and ſwearing. 

Our divine ſat ſome time without mentioning he 
ſubject of his errand, in hopes that Bath would 
go away; but when he found no likelihood of 
that (for indeed Bath was of the two much the 
moſt pleaſed with his company), he told James that 
he had ſomething to ſay to him relating to Mr. 
Booth, which he believed he might ſpeak before 
his brother. 

© Undoubtedly, Sir,” faid James; for there can 
be no ſecrets between us which my brother may 
© not hear. | 

] come then to you, Sir, faid the doctor, © from 
© the moſt unhappy woman in the world, to whoſe 
« afflictions you have very greatly and very cruelly 
© added, by ſending a challenge to her huſband, 
which hath very luckily fallen into her hands; 
© for had the man, for whom you deſigned it, re- 


« ceived it, I am afraid you would not have ſeen me 


© upon this occaſion.. 
If I writ ſuch a letter to Mr. Booth, Sir; aid 


James, you may be aſſured I did not expect this 


visit in anſwer to it.“ 
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© do not think you did,” cries the doctor but 
© you have great reaſon to thank heaven for order- 
© ing this matter contrary to your expectations. I 
© know not what trifle may have drawn this chal- 
© lenge from you; but after what I have ſome rea- 
© ſon to know of you, Sir, I muſt plainly tell you, 
© that if you had added to your guilt already com- 
© mitted againſt this man that of having his blood 
© upon your hands, your ſoul would have become 
* as black as hell itſelf.” 

© Give me leave to ſay, cries the EY © this 
7 is a language which I am not uſed to hear; and 

© if your cloth was not your protection, you ſhould 
© not give it me with impunity. After what you 
© know of me, Sir! What do you preſume to know 
© of me to my diſadvantage? 

Jou ſay my cloth is my protection, colonel,” · 
anſwered the doctor, therefore pray lay aſide your 
anger; I do not come with any deſign of affront- 
© 1ng or offending vou.“ 

Very well,” cries Bath, © that denden is uf. 


« ficient from a clergyman, let him ſay what he 
< pleaſes.” 


© Indeed, Sir, ſays the doctor very mildly, © I con- ü 


© ſult equally the good of you both, and, in a ſpi- 
5 ritual ſenſe, more eſpecially yours ; for you know 
© you have injured this poor man.. 

So far on the contrary,” cries James, that 1 
have been his greateſt benefactor. I ſcorn to 
* upbraid him; but you force me to it, Nor have 
© I ever done him the leaſt i injury.“ 

Perhaps not, ſaid the doctor; 1 will ghar; 
© what I have ſaid. But for this I apply to your | 
© honour —— Have you not intended him an in- 
Jury, the very intention of which cancels every 
obligation?“ Ai 

How, Sir?” anſwered thy colonel —* What do 
* you mean? 
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* My meaning, replied the doctor, * is almoſt 
too tender to mention — Come, colonel,” exa- 
© mine your own heart; and then anſwer me on 
« your honour, if you have not intended to do 
© him the higheſt VO which one man can do 
© another?” 


<.I do not know what you mean by the queſtion,” 
anſwered the 3 

* Dn me, the queſtion 18 very tranſparent,” 
cries Bath. From any other man it would be an 

b affront with the ſtrongeſt emphaſis, but from one 
© of the doctor's cloth, it demands a categorical 
< anſwer.” 
el am not a papiſt, Sir, anſwered colonel James, 

» nor am I obliged to confeſs to my prieſt, But if 

© you have any thing to ſay, ſpeak 1. Wer I do 
not underſtand your meaning.” 

II have explained my meaning to you already, 
ſaid the doctor, in a letter I wrote to you on the 
ſubject—a ſubject which I am ſorry I ſhould have 
any occaſion to write upon to a chriſtian.” 

© I do remember now, cries the colonel, that I 

© received a very impertinent letter ſomething like a 

< ſermon, againſt adultery ; but I did not expect to 
hear the author own it to my face. 

© That brave man then, Sir,” anſwered the doctor, 

« ſtands before you who dares own he wrote that 
© letter, and dares affirm too, that it was writ on a 

* juſt and ſtrong foundation. But if the hardnefs 
© of your heart could prevail on you to treat my 

good intention with contempt and ſcorn, what, 
© pray, could induce you to ſhew it, nay, to give it 
< Mr. Booth? What motive could you have for 
© that, unleſs you meant to inſult him, and to pro- 
© yoke- your rival to give you that opportunity of 
© putting him out of the world, which you have 
ſince wickedly ſought by your challenge ? 2 
] give him the letter!” ſaid the colonel. 


c Yes, 
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es, Sir,” anſwered the doctor, © he ſhewed me 
© the letter, and affirmed that you gave it him at the 
* maſquerade.” 

He is a lying raſcal then,” ſaid the colonel very 
paſſionately. I ſcarce took the trouble of reading 
© the letter, and loſt it out of my pocket. 

Here Bath' interfered, and explained this affair 
in the mariner in which it happened, ' and with 
which the reader is already acquainted. - He con- 
cluded by great eulogiums on the performance; and 
declared it was one of the moſt enthuſiaſtic (mean- 
ing, perhaps, eccleſiaſtic) letters that ever was 
written. © And d—n me,” ſays he, © if T do not 
* reſpect the author with the utmoſt emphaſis of 
thinking.“ 

The doctor now recollected what had paſſed with 
Booth, and perceived he had made a miſtake of one 
colonel for another. This he preſently acknow- 
ledged to colonel James, and ſaid that the miftake 
had been his, and not Booth's. | 

Bath now collected all his gravity and dignity, 
as he called it, into his countenance, and addreſſing 
himſelf to James, ſaid “ And was that letter writ 
© to you, brother ? I hope you never deſerved any 
« ſuſpicion of this kind.. 

\ © Brother,* cries James, © T am accountable to 
© myſelf for my actions, and ſhall not render an ac- 
© count either to you, or to that gentleman.” 

As to me, brother,” anſwered Bath, you ſay 
© right; bur I think this gentleman may call you to 
© an account; nay, I think it is his duty fo to do. 
© And let me tell you, brother, there is one much 
© greater than he to whom you muſt give an account. 
© Mrs. Booth is really a fine woman, a lady of moſt 
< imperious and majeſtic prefence. I have heard 
© you often ſay, that you liked her; and if you have 
© quarrelled with her huſband upon this account, 
© by all the dignity. of r 1 think you ought to 
1 ne his pardon.” 
Y 2 © Indeed, 
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Indeed, brother, cries James, I can bear 
© this no longer—you will make me angry Nr 
« ſently.' 
Angry! brother James,” cries dah. angry! 

I love you, brother, and have obligations to 

© you. I will ſay no more — but I hope you know 
] do not fear making any man angry. | 

James anſwered, he knew it well; and then the 
doctor apprehending that while he was ſtopping up 
one breach, he ſhould make another, preſently in- 
terfered, and turned the diſcourſe back to Booth. 
© You tell me, Sir, ſaid he to James, that my 

© gown is my protection; let it then at leaſt protec 
© me where I have had no deſign in offending ; 
© where I have conſulted your higheſt welfare, as in 
< truth I did in writing this letter. And if you 
did not in the leaſt deſerve any ſuch ſuſpi icion, 
« ſtill you have no cauſe for reſentment. Caution 
© again{t ſin, even to the innocent, can never be un- 
© wholeſome. But this I aſſure you, whatever anger 

© you have to me, you can have none to poar Booth, 
5 "who was entirely ignorant of my writing to you, 
and who, I am certain, never entertained the leaſt 
2 « foſpicion of you; on the contrary, reveres you 
with the higheſt eſteem, and love and gratitude. 
a Let me therefore reconcile all matters between 
* you, and bring you together before he hath even 
© heard of this challenge. 

Brother, cries Bath, < I hope I ſhall not make 

© you angry] lie when I fay ſo; for I am in- 
different to any man's anger Let me be an ac- 
' © ceſſary to what the doctor hath ſaid. I think I 
may be truſted with matters of this nature, and 

© it is a little unkind that, if you intended to ſend 
© a challenge, you did not make me the bearer. 
But, indeed, as to what appears to me, this mat- 
ter may be very well made up; and as Mr. 
\ © Booth doth not know of the challenge, I don't ſee 
© why he ever ſhould, 3 more than your giving 


c him 
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© him the lie juſt now; but that he ſhall never have 
from me, nor, I believe, from this gentleman ; for, 


© indeed, if he ſhould, it would be incumbent upon 
© him to cut your throat.” ho OT CID W 

< Lookee, doctor, ſaid James, © I do not de- 
© ſerve the unkind ſuſpicion you juſt now threw 
© out againſt me. I never thirſted after any man's 


blood; and as for what hath paſſed ſince this 


. 


© diſcoyery hath happened, I may, perhaps, not think 
it worth my while to trouble myſelf any more 
© about it.“ | | 

The doctor was not contented with, perhaps, he 
inſiſted on a firm promiſe, to be bound with the 


colonel's honour. This at length he obtained, and 


then departed well ſatisfied. „ | 

In fact, the colonel was aſhamed to avow the real 
cauſe of the quarrel to this good man, or, indeed, 
to his brother Bath, who would not only have con- 
demned him equally with the doctor, but would 
poſſibly have quarrelled with him on his ſiſter's 
account, whom, as the reader muſt have obſerved, 
he loved above all things; and in plain truth, 
though the colonel was a brave man, and dared to 
fight, yet he was altogether as willing to let it 
alone; and this made him now and then give a 
little way to the wrongheadedneſs of colonel Bath, 
who, with all the ather principles of honour and 
humanity, made no more of cutting the throat of 
a man upon any of his punctilios, than a butcher 
doth of killing ſheep. _ ITED 


F 
] bat paſſed at the bailiff's houſe, 


TY HE doctor now ſet forwards to his friend 
| Booth, and as he paſt by the door of his at- 
torhey in the way, he called upon him, and took 
him with him. . | 
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The meeting between him and Booth need not 
be expatiated on. The doctor was really angry, pay : 
though he deferred his lecture to a more proper o 
portunity, yet as he was no diſſembler (indeed, he 
was incapable of any diſguiſe) he could not put 3 a 
ſhow of that heartineſs with which he had ormerly 
uſed to receive his friend. 

Booth at laſt began himſelf in the following man- 
ner: © Doctor, I am really aſhamed to ſee you; 
and if you knew the confuſion of my ſoul on this 
© occaſion, I am ſure you would pity rather than 
* upbraid me—And yet I can ſay with great ſince- 
« rity, I rejoice in this laſt inſtance of my ſhame, 
< ſince I am like to reap the moſt ſolid advantage 
< from it.” The doctor ſtared at this, and Booth 
thus proceeded : Since I have been in this 
© wretched place, I have employed my time almoſt 
« entirely in reading over a ſeries of ſermons, 
© which are contained in that book,” (meaning Dr. 
Barrow's works, which then lay on the table before 
him) in proof of the chriſtian religion, and ſo good 
© an effect have they had upon me, that I ſhall, 1 
< believe, be the better man for them as long as 
© I live. I have not a doubt (for I own I have had 
< ſuch) which remains now unſatisfied. —If ever an 
© angel might be thought to guide the pen of a 
< writer, ſurely the pen of that great and good man 
© had ſuch an aſſiſtant.” The doctor readily con- 
curred in the praiſes of Dr. Barrow, and added— 
© You ſay you hve had your doubts, young gentle- 
man; indeed, I did not know that—And pray, 
© what were your doubts?” <© Whatever they were, 
© Sir,” ſaid Booth, they are now ſatisfied, as I be- 

« lieve thoſe of every impartial and ſenſible reader 
© will be, if he will, with due attention, read over 
« theſe excellent ſermons-. Very well, anſwered 
the doctor, though I have converſed, I find, with 
© a falſe brother hitherto, I am glad you are recon- 
* ciled to truth at laſt, and I "wy your future faith 


c will 


© will have ſome influence on your future life.“ I 
need not tell you, Sir, replied Booth, that will 
always be the caſe, where faith is ſincere, as I aſ- 
© ſure you mine 1s. Indeed, I never was a raſh 
< diſbeliever; my chief doubt was founded on this, 
< that as men appeared to me to act entirely from 
< their paſſions, their actions could have neither 
< merit nor demerit. A very worthy concluſion 
* truly,” cries the doctor; © but if men act, as I 
believe they do, from their paſſions, it would be 
fair to conclude that religion to be true, which 
< applies immediately to the ſtrongeſt of theſe 
© paſſions, hope and fear; chuſing rather to rely on 
< its rewards and puniſhments, than on that native 
© beauty of virtue, which ſome of the ancient phi- 
© loſophers thought proper to recommend to their 
« diſciples: — But we will defer this diſcourſe till 
* another opportunity; at preſent, as the devil hath | 
* thought Proper to ſet you free, I will try if I can 
prevail on the bailiff to do the ſame,” 
The doctor had not really ſo much money in 
town as Booth's debt amounted to, and therefore, 
though he wauld otherwiſe yery willingly have paid 
it, he was forced to give bail to the action. For 
which purpoſe, as the bailiff was a man of great 
form, he was obliged to get another perſon to be 
bound with him. This perſon, however, the attor- 
ney undertook to procure, and immediately ſet out 
in queſt of him. 5 


* 


During his abſence, the bailiff came into the room, 
and, addreſſing himſelf to the doctor, ſaid, © 1 
© think, Sir, your name is Doctor Harriſon.“ The 
doctor immediately acknowledged his name. In- 
deed, the bailiff had ſeen it to a bail- bond before. 
Why then, Sir, ſaid the bailiff, there is a man 
© above, in a dying condition, that deſires the favour 
© of ſpeaking to you; I believe he wants you to 
pray by him,” | . | 
RG „ Is | The 
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The bailiff himſelf was not more ready to exe- 
cute his office on all occaſions for his fee, than the 
doctor was to execute his for nothing. Without 
making any further enquiry therefore into the con- 
dition of the man, he immediately went up ſtairs. 

As ſoon as the bailiff returned down ſtairs, which 
was immediately after he had lodged the doctor in 
the room, Booth had the curioſity to aſk him, Who 
this man was? Why, I don't know much of 
© him,” ſaid the bailiff, © I had him once in cuſtody 
© before now, I remember it was when your honour 
was here laſt; and now I remember too, he ſaid 
* then he knew your honour very well. Indeed, I 
had ſome opinion of him at that time; for he 
© ſpent his money very much like a gentleman ; but 
© I have diſcovered ſince, that he is a poor fellow, 
© and worth nothing. He is a mere ſhy cock. 1 
© have had the ſtuff about me this week, and could 
© never get at him till this morning; nay, I don't 
© believe we ſhould ever have found out his lodg- 
© ings,' had it not been for the attorney that was 
here juſt now, who gave us information. And 
© ſo we took him this morning by a comical way 
; enough. For we dreſſed up one of my men in 
« women's clothes, who told the people of the 
© houſe, that he was his ſiſter, juſt come to town; 
for we were told by the attorney, that he had 
« ſuch a ſiſter, upon which he was let up ſtairs; 
© and ſo kept the door a- jar, till I and another ruſhed: 
in. Let me tell you, captain, there are as good 
c ſtratagems made uſe of in our buſineſs, as ny in 
the army,” 

But pray, Sir,” ſaid Booth, « did not you tell 
me this morning, that the poor fellow was deſpe- 
© rately wounded; nay, I think you told the doctor, 
that he was a dying man?“ 

© I had like to have forgot that,” cries the bailiff, 

[Nothing would ſerve the gentleman but that 
f he muſt make reſiſtance, and he gave my man 


a a blow 
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© a blow with a ſtick ; but I ſoon quieted him, by 
giving him a wipe or two with a hanger. Not 
© that I believe I have done his buſineſs neither; 
© but the fellow is faint-hearted, and the ſurgeon, I 
© fancy, frightens him more than he need. 
©. But, however, let the worſt come to the worſt, the 
© law eis all on my ſide, and it is only /e fendends. 
The attorney that was here juſt now, told me ſo, 
© and bid me fear nothing; for that he would ſtand 
© my friend, and undertake the cauſe; and he is 
< a deviliſh good one at. a defence at the Old- 
© Bailey, I promiſe you. I have known him bring 
© off ſeveral, that every body thought would have 
© been hanged.” q 855 
But ſuppoſe you ſhould be acquitted,” ſaid 
Booth ; © would not the blood of this poor wretch 
lie a little heavy at your heart? 
Why ſhould it, captain ?* ſaid the bailiff. Is 
< it not all done in a lawful way? Why will people 
reſiſt the law, when they know the conſequence ? 
© to be ſure, if a man was to kill another, in an un- 
© lawful manner as it were, and what the law calls 
© murder, that is quite and clear another thing. I 
© ſhould not care to be convicted of murder, any 
© more than another man, Why now, captain, 
you have been abroad in the wars, they tell me, 
© and, to be ſure, muſt have killed men in your time. 
Pray, was you ever afraid afterwards of ſeeing their 
c ghoſts bc „ enn & 10 d 
„That is a different affair, cries Booth; © but I 
would not kill a man in cold blood for all the 
< world.“ o 2 e 
There is no difference at all, as I can ſee,” cries 
the bailiff. One is as much in the way of buſi- 
c neſs as the other. When gentlemen behave them 
c ſelves like unto gentlemen, I know how to treat 
© them as ſuch, as well as any officer the king 
* hath — And when they do not, why they m_ 
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© take what follows, and the law doth not call it 


murder. 

Booth very plainly ſaw that the bailiff had ſquar- 
ed his conſcience exactly according to law, and that 
he could not eaſily ſubvert his way of thinking. He 
therefore gave up the cauſe, and deſired the bailiff 
to expedite the bonds, which he promiſed to do, 
ſaying, He hoped he had uſed him with proper civi- 
lity this time, if he had not the laſt, and that he 
ſhould be remembered for it. 

But before we cloſe this chapter, we ſhall endea- 
vour to ſatisfy an enquiry, which may ariſe in our 
moſt favourite readers (for ſo are the moſt curious), 
how it came to paſs, that ſuch a perſon, as was Doc- 
tor Harriſon, ſhould employ ſuch a fellow as this 
Murphy ? 

The caſe then was thus : This Murphy had been 
clerk to an attorney, in the very ſame rown in which 
the doctor lived, and when he was out of his time, 
had ſet up with a character fair enough, and had 
married a maid-ſervant of Mrs. Harris, by which 
means he had all the buſineſs to which that lady and 
her friends, in which number was the doctor, could 
recommend him. 

Murphy went on with his buſineſs, and thrived 
very well, till he happened to make an unfortunate 
ſlip, in which he was detected by a brother of the 
ſame calling. Butthough we call this by the gentle 
name of a ſlip, in reſpect to its being ſo extremely 
common, it was a matter in which the law, if it had 
ever come to its ears, would have paſſed a very 
ſevere cenſure, being, indeed, no leſs than perjury 
and ſubornation of perjury. : 

This brother attorney, being a very good-natured 
man, and unwilling to beſpatter his own profeſſion, 
and conſidering, perhaps, that the conſequence did 
in no wiſe affect the public, who had no manner 
of intereſt in the alternative, whether A. in whom 
the right was, or B. to whom Mr. Murphy, by the 

means 


means aforeſaid, had transferred it, ſucceeded in an 
action; we mention this particular, becauſe, as 
this brother attorney was a very violent party man, 
and a profeſſed ſtickler for the public, to ſuffer any 
injury to have been done to that, would have been 
highly inconſiſtent with his principles. 
This gentleman, therefore, came to Mr. Murphy, 
and after ſnewing him, that he had it in his power 
to convict him of the aforeſaid crime, very gene- 
rouſly told him, That he had not the leaſt delight in 
bringing any man to deſtruction, nor the leaſt ani- 
moſity againſt him. All that he inſiſted upon was, 
that he would not live in the ſame town or county 
with one who had been guilty of ſuch an action. He 
then told Mr. Murphy, That he would keep the 
ſecret on two conditions; the one was, that he im- 
mediately quitted that country; the other was, that 
he ſhould convince him he deſerved this kindneſs 
by his gratitude, and that Murphy ſhould transfer 
to the other all the buſineſs which he then had in 
thoſe parts, and to which he could poſſibly recom- 
mend hin e | 
It is the obſervation of a very wiſe man, that it 
is a very common exerciſe of wiſdom in this world, 
of two evils to chuſe the leaſt. The reader; there- 
fore, cannot doubt but that Mr. Murphy complied 
with the alternative propoſed by his kind brother, 
and accepted the terms on which ſecrecy was to be 
obtained. 1 ISDN 2 > 
This happened while the doctor was abroad, and 
With all this, except the departure of Murphy, not 
only the doctor, but the whole town (ſave his afore- 
ſaid brother alone) were, to this day, unacquainted. 
The doctor, at his return, hearing that Mr. Mur- 
phy was gone, applied to the other attorney in his 
affairs, who ſtill employed this Murphy as his agent 
in town, partly, perhaps, out of good will to him, 
and partly from the recommendation of Mifs Harris; 
for as he had married a ſervant of the family, and 
| | a par- 
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a particular favourite of her's, ne can be no 


wonder that ſhe, who was entirely ignorant of the 


affair above related, as well as of his conduct in 
town ſhould continue her favour to him, It will 
appear, therefore, I apprehend, no longer ſtrange, 
that the doctor, who had ſeen this man but three 
times fince his removal to town, and then converſed 
with him only on buſineſs, ſhould remain as igno- 
rant of his life and character, as a man generally is 
of the character of the hackney- coachman who 
drives him. Nor doth it refleck more on the ho- 
nour or underſtanding of the doctor, under theſe 


_ circumſtances, to employ Murphy, than it would if 


he had been driven about the town by a thiek or a 
murderer, 
C H A P. VI. 
. bat paſſed between the doctor and the fk man. 


E left the doctor in the laſt chapter with the 
wounded man, to whom the doctor, in a very 


gentle voice, ſpoke as follows: 


1 am ſorry, friend, to ſee you in this ſituation, 
© and am very ready to give you. any eee or 
c aſſiſtance within my power.“ 

J thank you kindly, Doctor, ſaid the man. 
© Indeed, I ſhould not have preſumed to have ſent 
© to you, had I not known your character; for 
though I believe I am not at all known to you, I 
© have lived many years in that town where you 
| « yourſelf had a houſe; my name: Is Robinſon. I 
© uſed to write for the attornies in thoſe parts, 
and I have been employed on Aer er in 
© my time. 

© I do not n you, nor your name,” ſaid the 
doctor: but confider, friend, your moments are 

9 * your 2 as I am informed, is 


to 
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© to offer up your prayers to that great Being, be- 
© fore whom you are ſhortly to appear. — But, firſt, 
© let me exhort you earneſtly to a moſt ſerious re- 
© pentance of all your ſins. 
O Doctor!“ ſaid the man Pray, what 1 is your 
opinion of a deathbed repentance ? 
© If repentance is ſincere,” cries, the 8 4 1 
© hope, through the mercies and merits of our moſt 
powerful and benign. n it will never come 
© too late.” 
© But do not you think, Sir,” cries the man, © that 
in order to obtain forgiveneſs of any great fin 
© we have committed, by an n done to our 
© neighbours, it is neceſſary, as far as in us hes, to 
© make all the amends we can to the party injured, 
and to undo, if poſſible, the injury we have done.” 
© Moſt undoubtedly,” cries the doctor; our pre- 
© tence to repentance would otherwiſe be groſs hy- 
© pocriſy, and an impudent attempt to deceive and 
* impole upon our Creator himſelf.” _ 
© Indeed, I am of the ſame opinion,” cries the 
penitent; and I think. further, that this is-thrown 
© in my way, and hinted to me by that great Being; 
for an accident happened to me yeſterday, - by 
which, as things have fallen out ſince, I think I 
F plainly diſcern the hand of Providence. I went 
< yeſterday, Sir, you muſt know, to a pawnbroker's, 
© to pawn the laſt moveable, which, except the 
Por clothes you ſee on my back, I am worth 
cin the world, While I was there, a young lad 
came in to pawn her picture. She had diſguiſed 
'* herſelf ſo much, and pulled her hood fo over her 
* face, that I did not know her while ſhe ſtaidy 
* which was ſcarce three minutes. As ſoon as ſhe 
Was gone, the pawnbroker, taking the picture in 
his hand, cried out—Upon my word, this is the hand- 
* ſomeſt face Jever ſaw in my life. I deſired him to 
let me look on the picture, which he readily did 
1 and I no ſooner calt my 1 upon it, than the 


* ſtrong. 
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ſtrong reſemblance ſtruck ns, and I Knew i it to 
© be Mrs. Booth. 

© Mrs. Booth! what Mrs. Booth? 9 cries the 
doctor. 

Captain Booth's 1157. the captain 01 is now 
© below,” ſaid the other. 

How! cnes the doctor, with great impetu- 

oſity. 

Have patience,” ſaid the man, and you ſhall 
< hear all. I expreſſed ſome ſurprize to the pawn- 
© broker, and aſked the lady's name. He anſwered, 
© That he knew not her name; but that ſhe was 
© ſome undone wretch, who had the day before left 

« all her clothes with him in pawn. My guilt im- 
< mediately flew in my face, and told me I had been 
© acceflary to this lady's undoing. The ſudden 
© ſhock ſo affected me, that, had it not been for a 
< dram which the pawnbroker gave me, I believe I 
© ſhould have ſunk on the ſpot.” 

* Acceſſary to her undoing! how acceſſary ?? ſaid 
the doctor. Pray tell me, for I am 1 beer to 
n 

6 will tell ou all, as faſt as I can,* cries the 
fick man. ou know, good doctor, that Mrs. 
Harris of our town had two daughters, this Mrs. 
Booth and another. Now, Sir, it ſeems the other 
daughter had, ſome way or other, diſobliged her 
© mother, a little before the old lady died, therefore 
© ſhe made a will, and left all her fortune, Except 
© one thouſand pounds, to Mrs. Booth; to which 
< will Mr. Murphy, myſelf, and another, who is 

© now dead, were the witneſſes. Mrs. Harris after- 

4 wards died ſuddenly ; upon which it was con- 
_ © trived, by her other daughter and Mr. Murphy 
© to make a new will, in which Mrs. Booth had a 
© legacy of ten pounds, and all the reſt was given 
to the other. To this will, Murphy, myſelf, and 
the ſame third perſon, again ſet our hands. 60 A 

| | | 09 
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Good Heaven! how wonderful is thy provi- 


« dence, cries the doctor © Murphy, ſay you? 


He himſelf, Sir,“ | anſwered Robinſon ; Mur- 
c phy, who is the md Pye; ! beheve, now in 
the world.“ 
Pray, Sir, proceed, cries the doctor. 

< For this ſervice, Sir, ſaid Robinſon, * myſelf 
© and the third perſon, one Carter, received two 
© hundred pounds each. What reward Murphy him- 
© ſelf had, I know not. Carter died ſoon after- 


© wards; and from that time, at ſeveral payments, 


] have by threats extorted above a hundred pounds 
more. - And this, Sir, is the whole truth, which I 
© am ready to teſtify, if 1t would pleaſe Heaven to 
< prolong my life,” —— _ 
I hope it will,” cries the doctor; © but ſome- 
© thing mult be done for fear of accidents—I will 
fend to counſel immediately, to know how to ſe- 


cure your teſtimony. —Whom can I get to ſend? 


Stay, ay—he will do but I know not where 


his houſe or his chambers are—I will go myſelf— 


J 


but I may be wanted here. 

While the doctor was in this violent agitation, the 
ſurgeon made his appearance. The doctor ſtood 
ſtill in a meditating poſture, while the ſurgeon ex- 
amined his patient. After which, the doctor beg- 
ged him to declare his opinion, and whether he 
thought the wounded man in any immediate danger 
of death. I do not know,” anſwered the ſurgeon, 

© what you call immediate. He may live ſeveral 
© days—— nay, he may recover. It is impoſſible 
© to give any certain opinion in theſe caſes.” He 


then launched forth into a ſer of terms, which the 


doctor, with all his ſcholarſhip, could not under- 


ſtand. To ſay the truth, many of them were not 


to be found in any dictionary or lexicon. 


One diſcovery, however, the doctor made, and 


that was, that the ſurgeon was a very ignorant, 


conceited fellow, and Knew 1 of his profeſ- 


1 ion. 
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fion. He reſolved therefore, to get better advice 
for the ſick; but this he poſtponed at preſent, and 
applying himſelf to the ſurgeon, ſaid; © He ſhould be 
very much obliged to him, if he knew where td 
© find ſuch a counſellor, and would fetch him thither. 
I ſhould not aſk ſuch a favour of you, Sir,” fays 
the doctor, if it was not on buſineſs of the laſt im- 
© portance, or if I could find any other meſſenger.” 
II fetch Sir!“ ſaid the ſurgeon very -angrily. 
© Do you take me for a footman, or a porter? I 
© don't know who you are; but I believe you are 
© full as proper to go on ſuch an errand as I am.” 
(for as the doctor, who was. juſt come off his jour- 
ney, was very roughly dreſſed, the ſurgeon held 
him in no great reſpect.) The ſurgeon. then called 
aloud from the top of the ſtairs, * Let my coach- 
man draw up, and ſtrutted off without any cere- 
mony, telling his patient he would call again the 
next day. _ The + A 15 5 
At this very -inſtant arrived Murphy with the 
other bail, and finding Booth alone, he aſked the 
bailiff at the door, What was become of the doctor? 
Why the doctor, anſwered he, is above: ſtairs, 
praying with — ——.' © How! cries Murphy. 
© How, came you not to carry him directly to New- 
© gate, as you promiſed me?!” © Why, becauſe he 
was wounded, cries the bailiff. I thought it 
was charity to take care of him; and, beſides, 
© why ſhould one make more noiſe about the mat- 
© ter than is neceſſary?ꝰ And Doctor Harriſon 
© with him ?? ſaid Murphy. © Yes, he is,“ ſaid the 
bailiff; he deſired to ſpeak with the doctor very 
© much, and they have been praying together al- 
« moſt this hour.' — All is up, and undone,” 
cries Murphy. Let me come by, I have thought 
of ſomerhing which I muſt do immediately.“ 
Now as by means of the ſurgeon's leaving the 
door open, the doctor heard Murphy's voice; nam- 
ing Robinſon peeviſhly, he drew ſoftly. to the my 
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and as ſoon as Murphy had uttered his laſt words, 
and was moving downwards, the doctor immediately 
ſallied from his poſt, running as. faſt. as he could, 
and crying, Stop the 5 b op the thief. 

The attorney wanted no better hint to accelerate 
his pace; and having the ſtart of the doctor, got 
down ſtairs, and out Into the ſtreet; but the doctor 
was ſo cloſe at his heels, and being in foot the nim- 
bler of the two, he ſoon overtook him, and laid 
hold of him, as he would have done on either 
Broughton or Slack in the ſame cauſd. 

This action in the ſtreet, accompanied with the 
frequent cry of Stop thief by the doctor, during the 
chace, preſently drew together a large mob, Who 
began, as is uſual, to enter immediately upon buſi=  @ 
neſs, and to make ſtrict, enquiry into the matter, 
in order to proceed to do juſtice in their ſummary 
Way. in eee 

Murphy, who knew well the temper of the mob, 
cried out, If you are a bailiff, ſhew, me your writ. 

Gentlemen, he pretends to arreſt me here with- 


Y#- ' Li - 


a;; ß ß, 
Upon this, one of the ſturdieſt and forwardeſt of 


the mob, and who by a ſuperior ſtrength of hody, - 
and of lungs, preſided in this aſſembly, declared 
he would ſuffer no ſuch thing. Dn me, ſays 
he, © away to the pump with the catchpole di- 
© reftly — ſhew me your writ, or let the gentle- 
c mga 8⁰— you ſhall not arreſt a man contrary 
JJ. i bat eval Mr et 
He Ik laid his hands on the doctor, who ſtill 
faſt griping the attorney, cried out; * He is a vil- 
© lain—I am no bailiff, but a clergyman, and this 
© lawyer is guilty of forgery, and hath ruined a poor 


*% 


© family.” : 
Howl“ cries the 


; » A445 22 2 
© that alters the caſe. 
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ſpokeſman ——< a lawyer! 
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* \ faith,” cries another of the mob, it is 
_ © lawyer Murphy. I know him very well.” 
And hath he ruined a poor family ? like enough, 

faith, if he's a lawyer. — Away with him to the 
| < juſtice immediately. 

The bailiff now came up, deüiring to know Ee 
was the matter? to whom Doctor Harriſon anſwer- 
ed, That he had arreſted that villain for forgery : 
How can you arreſt him, cries the bailiff, you 
© are no officer, nor have any warrant ? Mr. Mur- 


© phy is a gentleman, and he ſhall be uſed as 
„ 
© Nay, to be ſure,” cries the ſpokeſman, there N 
© ought to be a warrant ; that's the truth on' t.“ 
There needs no warrant,” cries the doctor. 
« accuſe him of felony ; and I know ſo much of 
© the law of England, that any 'man may arreſt a 
_ © felon, without any warrant whatever. This vil- 
© lain hath undone a poor-family ; and I will die on 
© the ſpot before I part with him.“ 
If the law be ſo,” cries the orator, © ie is 
c another matter. And to be ſure, to ruin a poor 
© man is the greateſt of ſins. And being a lawyer 
© too, makes it ſo much the worſe—He fhall go be- 
fore the juſtice, dn me if he ſhan't go before 
© the juſtice. I ſays the word, he ſhall.” 3 
J ſay he is a gentleman, and ſhall be uſed ac- 
« cording to law, cries the bailiff ; © and though 
© you are a clergyman,” faid he to Harriſon, « you 
c don't ſhew yourſelf as one by your actions.“ : 
© That's a bailiff, cries one of the mob - one 
© lawyer will always ſtand by another ; but I think 
© the clergyman is a very good man, and acts be- 
© coming a clergyman, to ſtand by the poor.” 
At which words the mob all gave a great ſhout, . 
and ſeveral cried out: © Bring him along, gate; : 
c with him to the juſtice.” . | 
And now a conſtable appeared, and with an au- 
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tko ibative voice, declared what he was, produced 
his ſtaff, and demanded the peace, 

The doctor then delivered his priſoner over to 
the officer, and charged him with chop the con- 
ſtable received him; the attorney ſubmitted ; the 
bailiff was huſhed,; and the waves of the mob im- 
mediately ſubſided. . N 
The doctor now balanced with himſelf how he 
ſhould proceed; at laſt he determined to leave 
Booth a little longer in captivity, and not quit ſight 
of End nf before he had lodged him ſafe with 
a magiſtrate, They then all moved forwards to 
the juſtice; the conſtable and his priſoner march- 
ing firſt, the doctor and the bailiff following next, 
and about five thouſand mob (for no leſs number 
were aſſembled in a very few minutes) following in 
the proceſſion. x 5 

They found the magiſtrate juſt ſitting down to 
his dinner; however, when he was acquainted with 
the doctor's profeſſion, he immediately admitted 
him, and heard his buſineſs. . Which he no ſooner 
perfectly underſtood, with all its circumſtances, 
than he reſolved, though it was then very late, and 
he had been 8 all the morning with public 
buſineſs, to poſtpone all refreſhment till he had 
diſcharged his duty. He accordingly adjourned the 
priſoner and his cauſe to the bailiff's houſe, whi- 
ther he himſelf, with the doctor, immediately re- 
paired, and whither the attorney was followed by e_ 
much larger number of attendants than he had been 
honoured with before. | 


C - os BN {> 
In which the hiſtory draws towards a concluſion. a, 


OTHING could exceed the aſtoniſhment of 
Booth at the behaviour of the doctor, at the 
time when he ſallied forth in purſuit of the attor- 
| 35 1 
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ney; for which! it was ſo impoſſible for him to account 
in any manner whatever. He remained a long time 
in the utmoſt torture of mind, till at laſt the bailiff's 
wife came to him, and aſked him, If the doctor was 
not a madman ? and, in truth, he could hardly de- 
fend him from that imputation. | 
"While he was in this perplexity, the maid of the 
houſe brought him a meſſage from Robinſon, de- 
Gring the favour of ſeeing him above ſtairs, With 
this he immediately complied. | 
When theſe two were alone together, and the - 
key turned on them (for the bailiff's wife was a 
moſt careful perfon, and never omitted that cere- 
mony in the abſence of her huſband, having always 
at her tongue's end that excellent proverb of 
(Safe bind, ſafe find), Robinſon looking: ſtedfaſtly 
upon Booth, ſaid, c 1 believe, Sir, you ſcarce re- 
© member me.” | 
Booth anſwered, That he thought. he had ſeen his 
face ſomewhere before; but could not {hen recollect 
when and where. | 
Indeed, Sir, anſwered the man, c it was a 
© place which no man can remember with pleaſure. | 
But do you not remember, a few weeks ago, that 
© you had the misfortune- to be in a certain priſon 
© 1n this town, where you loſt a trifting 1 ſum at 6205 i 
© to a fellow-priſoner ?” | 
"This hint ſufficiently awakened Booth's memory, 
and he now recollected the features of his old friend 
Robinſon. He anſwered him a little ſurlily, : 
* know you now very well; but I did not imagine 
© you would ever have reminded. me of that tranſ- 
ion. 
Alas, Sir!” anſwered Woebinſih; c 1 hap- 
ened then was very trifling, compared to the in- 
© Juries T have done you; but if my life be ſpared 
* long enough, I will now undo it all; and as I have 
© been one of your worſt enemies, 1 will now be 
. one of your beſt friends.” 8 
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He was juſt entering upon his ſtory, when 2 
noiſe was heard below, which might be almoſt com- 
pared to what hath been heard In Holland, when 
the dykes have given way, and the ocean, in an 
inundation breaks in upon the land. It ſeemed, in- 
deed, as if the whole world was e into the 
han at once, ;-::- 

Booth was a man * great Grnumeth of and; and 
he had need of it all at this inſtant. As for poor 
Robinſon, the ufual concomitants of guilt attended 
him, and he began to tremble in a r man- 
n 2-135 
The firſt perſon, who 1 the fas, was the 
doctor, who no ſooner ſaw Booth, than he ran to 
him, and embraced him, crying, My. child, I 
* with you joy with all my heart, Your ſufferings 
* are all at an end; and eee hath done you 
the juſtice at laſt, which it will, one day or other, 
© render to all men. You will hear all preſently; 
but I can now only tell you, that your ſiſter is 
diſcovered, and the eſtate is your ow]. 

Booth was in ſuch confuſion, that he ſcarce made 
any anſwer; and now appeared the juſtice and his 
clerk, and immediately afterwards the conſtable 
with his priſoner, the bailiff, and as n more as 
could poſſibly crowd up ſtairs. 

The doctor now addreſſed himſelf to the ck mar, 
and deſired him to repeat the ſame information be- 
fore the. juſtice, which he had made already; to 
which Robinſon readily conſented. 

While the clerk was taking down the informa- 
tion, the attorney expreſſed a very impatient deſire 
to ſend inſtantly for his clerk ;. and expreſſed fo 
much uneaſineſs at the confuſion in which he had 
left his papers at home, that a thought ſuggeſted 


titſelf to the doctor, that if his houſe was ſearched, 


ſome lights, and evidence, relating to this affair, 
would certainly be found; he therefore deſired the 
8 2 
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Juſtice to grant a fearch-warrant immediately, to 
ſearch his houſe.  - - F 5 n 
The juſtice anſwered, That he had no ſuch power. 
That if there was any ſuſpicion of ſtolen goods, he 
could grant a warrant to ſearch for them. 
© How, Sir!! ſaid the doctor, can you grant a 
* warrant to ſearch a man's houſe for a ſilver tea- 
© ſpoon, and not in a caſe like this, where a man is 
© robbed of his whole eſtate ?' | ; 
Hold, Sir,“ ſays the ſick man, I believe I can 
© anſwer that point; for I can ſwear he hath ſeveral 
© title-deeds of the eſtate now in his poſſeſſion, 
© which I am ſure were, ſtolen from the right 
© owner,' TVFTFVVVV NG PTY 
-. The juſtice ſtill heſitated. He ſaid, Title-deeds 
favoured of the reality, and it was not felony to 
ſteal them. If, indeed, they were taken away in a 
box, then it would be felony to ſteal the box. 
. - © Sayour of the reality! Savour of the fartality, 
ſiaid the doctor. I never heard ſuch incomprehen- 
© ſible nonſenſe. This is impudent, as well as 
© childiſh, trifling with the lives and properties of 
© men,” 5 v7 
© Well, Sir,” ſaid Robinſon, I now am ſure I 
© can do his buſineſs; for I know he hath a ſilver 
© cup in his poſſeſſion, which is the property of 
this gentleman (meaning Booth), and how he got 
© it but by ſtealth, let him account if he can.“ 
That will do, cries the juſtice, with great plea- 
ſure. © That will do; and if you will = Ark, him 
on oath with that, I will inſtantly grant my war- 
* rant to ſearch his houſe for it.” And I will 
* and ſee it executed, cries the doctor; for it Was 
"a maxim of his, that no man could deſcend below 
himſelf, in doing any act which may contribute to 
protect an innocent perſon, or to bring a rogue to 
the gallows. e 
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The oath was inſtantly taken, the warrant ſigned, 
and the doctor attended the conſtable in the execu- 
tion of it. | . | 
The clerk then proceeded in taking the informa- 
tion of Robinſon, and had' juſt finifhed it, when 
the doctor returned with the utmoſt joy in his 
countenance, and declared that he had ſufficient 
evidence of the fact in his poſſeſſion. He had in- 
deed two or three letters from Miſs Harris, in au- 
ſwer to the attorney's frequent demands of money 
for ſecrecy, that fully ceplatited the whole villany. 
The juſtice now aſked the priſoner what he had 
to ſay for himſelf, or whether he choſe to ſay any 
thing in his own defence. 5 
< Sir,” ſaid the attorney with great confidence, 
<1 am not to defend myſelf here. It will be of 
© no ſervice to me; for I know you neither can, 
© nor will diſcharge me. But I am extremely in- 
© nocent of all this matter, as I doubt not but to 
© make appear to the ſatisfaction of a court of 
„„ Bs | 
The legal previous ceremonies were then gone 
through of binding over the proſecutor, &c. and 
then the attorney was committed to Newgate ; whi- 
ther he was eſcorted amidſt the acclamations of the 
yy C | 8 
When Murphy was departed, and a little calm 
reſtored in the houſe, the juſtice made his compli- 
ments of congratulation to Booth; who, as well 
as he could in his preſent tumult of joy, returned 
his thanks to both the magiſtrate and the doctor. 
They were now all preparing to depart, when Mr. 
Bohn ſtept up to Booth, and ſaid: Hold, Sir, 
you have forgot one thing ou have not given 
1 bait yer.” 585 8 i 
This occaſioned ſome diſtreſs at this time; for 
the attorney's friend was departed ; but when the 
Juſtice heard this, he immediately offered himſelf 
as the other bondſman; and thus ended the 
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It was now paſt fix 0 'clock, and none of. the 

gentlemen had yet dined, T hey very readilythere- 
fore accepted the magiſtrate's * and ent 
all together to his houſe. 


—_ 


And now the very firſt thing that 1 was done, even 
before they ſat down to dinner, Was to diſpatch a 


meſſenger to one of the beſt ſurgeons in town, to take 


tate of Robinſon; and another meſſenger to Booth's 
lodgings, | to prevent 4 Amelia“ s Concern at their ſtay- 
1 1e mn, 

The latter however was to little. purpoſe; for 
Amelia” 8 patience had been worn out before, and 
ſhe had taken a hackney-coach, and driven to the 
bailiff's, where ſhe arrived a little after the de 72 
ture of her huſband, and. Was thence directe 
the juſtices. 

00 Though there was no kind of reaſon for Ame. 
lia's fright at hearing that her huſband and doctor 
Harriſon were gone before the juſtice ; and though 
ſhe indeed imagined that they were there in the 


light of complainants, not of offenders; yet ſo 


tender were her fears for her huſband, and ſo much 
pay her gentle ſpirits been lately a RY that ſhe 
ad a thouſand apprehenſions of. knew not 


what. When' the arrived GM 5 the houſe, 
mme ran directly into the room, where all the com- 


141 


bY were at dinner, ſcarce knowing what ſhe did, 


whither ſhe was going. 
She found her huſband in ſuch a ſituation, and 
diſcovered” ſuch” heerflnels | in his countenance, 
that ſo violent a turn was given to her ſpirits, that 
ſhe' was juſt able, with the a ſtance 6 15 a glaſs of 


Water, to ſupport herſelf.” She ſoon. however re- 


covered her calmneſs, and i in à little time beg an 
to eat what er aps be almoſt called her 
breakfaſt. | 

The juſtice now wil hed her j joy of what had hap-. 
pened that day ; for which ſhe Tn thanked. him, 


8 he meant the 8 of. het, huſband: 


His 
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His worſhip ks perhaps have explained himſelf 
more largely, had not the doctor given him a 
_ timely wink, for this wiſe and good man was fear- 
ful of making ſuch a diſcovery all at once to 
Amelia, leſt it ſhould overpower her; and luckily 
the juſtice's wite was not well enough acquainted 
with the matter to ſay any thing more on it, than 
barely to aſſure the lady that dhe joined in her huſ- 
band's congratulation. 
Amelia was then in a clean white gown, which 
ſhe had that day redeemed, and was, indeed, dreſſ- 
ed all over with great neatneſs and exactneſs; with 
the glow therefore Which aroſe in her features from 
finding her huſband releaſed from his captivity, 
ſhe 2 charming a figure, that ſhe attracted 
the eyes of the magiſtrate and of his wife, and the 
both agreed when they were alone, that they had 
never ſeen ſo charming a creature; nay, Booth 
himſelf afterwards told her, that he ſcarce” ever re- 
membered her to look ſo extremely beautiful as 0 
did that evening. | 

Whether Amelia's beauty, or the reflexdon on 
the remarkable act of juſtice he had performed, or 
whatever motive filled the magiſtrate with extraor- 
dinary good-humour, and opened his heart and 
cellars, I will not determine; but he gave them 
ſo hearty a welcome, and they were all fo pleaſed 
with each other, that Amelia, for that one night, 
truſted the care of her children to the woman where 
they lodged, nor did the company riſe from table 
dil the clock ſtruck eleven. 

They then ſeparated. Amelia and Booth having 
been, ſet down at their lodgings, retired into each 
other” $ arms; nor did Booth that evening, by-the 


doctor's advice, mention * word of the Os. 
affair to his wife. 


CHAP. VII. 
"Thus ohis bine draws nearer to a aucli. 


: 1 N the: morning aſks Amelia e the fol- 
ang letter fr rom Mrs. Atkinſon : : 


The ſurgeon of the regiment, to nen the 

© captain my huſband lately belonged, and who 
came this evening to ſee the captain, hath almoſt 
« frightened me out of my wits by a ſtrange ſtory 


© of your huſband being committed to priſon by a 


© juſtice of peace for forgery. For Heaven's ſake 
* ſend me the truth. If my huſband can be of 
© any ſervice, weak as he is, he will be carried in a 
* chair to ſerve a brother officer for whom he hath 
< a regard, 'which I need not mention. Or if the 
« ſum of twenty, pounds will be of any ſervice to 
© you, I will wait upon you with it the moment I 
can get my clothes on, the morning you receive 
: this; for it is too late to ſend to-night. The 
© captain begs his hearty ſervice and PRs and 
© believe me, | 
Dear Madam, 9 7 
© Your ever affectionate friend, 
© and humble: fervant; 
1 A T K INSON.: 


When Amelia read this letter to Booth, they 
were both equally ſurpriſed, ſhe at the commitment 
for forgery, and he at ſeeing ſuch a letter from Mrs. 
Atkinſon ; for he was a ſtranger Fer to the recon- 
cfliation that had happened. 
Booth's doubts were firſt ſatisfied by A 
from which he received great pleaſure; for he 
really had a very great affection and fondneſs for 
Mr. Atkinſon, who, indeed, ſo well deſerved it. 


c Well, | 
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Well, my dear, ſaid he to Amelia ſmiling, £c © ſhall Io 
'© we accept this generous offer?” © „ 
O fy, no certainly,” anſwered he.” Ty 

Why not, cries Booth, it is but a trifle; and 

< yet it will be of great ſervice to us?? 

< But conſider, my dear, ſaid ſhe, ©how ill theſe 
© poor people can ſpare it.. . 

They can ſpare it for a little while, ſaid Booth, 
© and we ſhall ſoon pay it them again.. 
When, my dear?” ſaid. Amelia. © Do, my 
dear Will, conſider our wretched circumſtances. 
I beg you let us go into the country immediately, 
* and live upon bread and ae till fortune pleaſes 
to ſmile upon us.“ | | 

© T am convinced that day is not far off, "(aid 
Booth. However, give me leave to ſend an an- 
© ſwer to Mrs. Aae that we ſhall be glad of 
« her company immediately to breakfaſt. 
Fou know I never contradi& you,” ſaid ſhe; 
c bur I aſſure you.: It 1s e to my inclinations to 
* z this mon | 

Well; ſuffer me, cries * to act this once 
« « entree to your inclinatiank,” He then writ a 
ſhort note to Mrs. Atkinſon; ant A diſ atched ĩt away 
immediately ; which, when he h back done, Amelia 
ſaid, © I ſhall be glad of Mrs. Ackinſon's company 
to breakfaſt; but yet I wiſh you would oblige 
me in refuſing this money. Take five guineas 
© only. That is indeed ſuch a ſum, as, if we never 
* ſhould pay it, would fit light on my mind, The 
© laſt 768 ons in the world from whom I would re- 
© ceive favours -of that fort, are the poor and ge- 
© nerous.' 

"6 You can receive forours only from the gene- 
* rous,” cries Booth: © and, to be plain with you, 
there are very few. who are generous chat are not 
£ poor. 


What think you, bad 2. c of Dr. Haiti * 
| ; Ido 
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I do aſſure you,” ſaid Booth, che is far from 
* being rich. The doctor hath an income of little 
* more. than ſix hundred pounds a year; and I am 
* convinced he gives away four of it. Indeed, he 
* is one of the beſt oeconomiſts in the world; but 
< « yer J am poſitive he never was at any time poſſeſſed 
© of five hundred pounds lince lie hath been a man. 
< Conſider, dear Emily, the late obligations v we have 
* to this gentleman; it would be unreaſonable to 
© expect more, at leaſt at preſent ; my half-pay is 
* mortgaged for a year to come, ——How then ſhall 
© we live? : 
By our labour,” anſwered ſhe, I am able to 
© labour, and I am ſure I am not aſhamed of it.” 
And do you really think you can Npport ſuch 
„ 7 ny 
©] am. ſure I 1 could be happy in it, anſwered 
Amelia. .* And why, not I as. well as a thouſand 
© others, who have not the happineſs . of ſuch a huſ- 
© band to make life delicious? why ſhould I com- 
plain of my hard e while ſo many, who are 
much poorer, than enjoy theirs. Am I of a 
* ſuperior rank of being to the wife of the honeft 
* labourer? am TI not partaker of one common na- 
ture with her ?” 
© My angel,” cries 5 Booth, it delights me to hear 
© you talk thus, and for, a reaſon you little gueſs; 
for 1 am aſſured that one who can ſo; heroically | 
* endure adverſity, will bear proſperity with equal 
* greatneſs of ſoul ; for the mind that cangot be 
dejected by the former, 1 is not likely to HS tranſ- 
ported with the latter“ 
II it had pleaſed Heaven,” cried the.” © to Rove 
* tried me, I 7799 at leaſt I hape! 1 ſhould have 
© preſerved my humility.* _.. 
© Then, my dear,” Fr he, 1 will relate you A 
dream I had- laſt, night. You know you Etelr 
f mentioned a dream of yours.” 
[ Do ſo,” ſald ſhe, © I am attentive. 
I dreamt," 


* — 
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711 dreamt, ' ſaid, he, this night that we were 
© jn the moſt. miſerable, ſituation. imaginable. In- 
deed, in the ſituation we were yeſterday morning, 
or rather worſe; that I was laid in a riſon for 
debt, and that you wanted a morſel of bread. to 
© feed the mouths of your hungry. children. At 
< length (for. nothing you know is quicker than 
« the tranſition in dreams) Dr. Harriſon methought 
© came to me; with cheerfulneſs and joy in his 
« countenance. The priſon doors immediately flew | 
© open; and Dr. Harriſon introduced you, gayly, 
© though not richly drefſed. That you gently chid 
© me, for ſtaying ſo long; all on a ſudden appeared 
«© a coach with four horſes to it, in which was a 
© maid-ſervant with our two children. We both 
immediately went into the coach, and taking our 
leave of the doctor, ſet out towards your country 
© houſe; for yours, I dreamt it was. I only aſk . 

© you now, 1 Tl was real, and the tranſition almoſt . 
© as ſudden, could you ſupport i it? 

Amelia was going to anſwer, when Mrs. Atkin- 
ſon came into the room, and after very little pre- 
vious ceremony preſented Booth with a bank note, 
which he received of her, ſaying, he would ve 
ſoon repay it; a promiſe that alittle offended Ame- 
lia, as 15 thought he had no chance of keeping it. 
The doctor preſently arrived, and the company 
ſat down to breakfaſt, during which Mrs. Arkin- 
ſon entertained them with the hiſtory of the doctors 
that had attended her huſpand, by whoſe advice 
Atkinſon was recovered from every thing but the 
weakneſs which his diſtemper had occaſioned. 

When the tea-table was removed, Booth told 
the doctor, that he had acquainted his wife with a - 
dream he had laſt night. © I dreamt, doctor, ſaid 
he, © that ſhe was reſtored to her eſtate.” 

© Very well,” ſaid the doctor; and if I am to 
© be the Oniropolos, believe the dream will come 
* to paſs. To ay the ruth, I have ae a better 


© opinion. 


* 
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© opinion of dreams than Horace had. Old Ho- 
mer ſays they came from Jupiter; and as to your 
© dream, I have often had it in my waking thoughts, 
© that ſome time or other that roguery (for ſo I 
< was always convinced it was) would be brought 
to light; for the ſame Homer ſays, as you, Ma- 
© dam, (meaning Mrs. Atkinſon) © very well know, 
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I have no Greek ears, Sir, ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon, 
I believe I could underſtand it in the Delphin 
< Homer”. 1 5 1 | 
< I with,” cries he, my dear child (to Amelia) 
© you would read a little in the Delphin Ariſtotle, . 
< orelfſe in ſome chriſtian divine, to learn a doctrine 
< which you will one day have a uſe for. I mean 
© to bear the hardeſt of all human conflicts, and 
© ſupport with an even temper, and without any 
violent tranſports of mind, a ſudden guſt of pro- 
„ D 
* Indeed, cries Amelia, I ſhould almoſt thin 
my huſband and you, doctor, had ſome very good 
© news to tell me, by your uſing, both of you, the 
© ſame introduction. As far as I know myſelf, I. 
© think I can anſwer, I can ſupport any degree of 
< proſperity, and I think I yeſterday ſhewed I could: 
for I do aſſure you, it is not in the power of 
fortune to try. me with ſuch another tranſition | 
from grief to joy, as I conceived from ſeeing my 
< huſband in priſon and at liberty.? 5 
© Well, you are a good girl, cries the doctor, 
© and after I have put on my ſpectacles I will try 


— 


4 you.“ Ei xt f | ; 
* If Jupiter doth not immediately execute his vengeance ; he 
© will however execute it at laſt; and their tranſgreſſions ſhall fall 
* heavily on their own heads, and on their wives and —_— 
e ' | | | | ” e 
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The . then took out a nes paper; and 
read as follows: | 
< Yeſterday one Murphy, an eminent attorney at 
© law, was committed to Newgate, for the forgery 
© of a will under which an eſtate had be tor many 
years detained from the right owner: 
Now in this paragraph there” is ſomething very 
remarkable, er 1s — that it is true: but 
opus eſt explanatum. In the Delphin edition of this 
news- paper, there is the following note upon the 
words right owner: © The right owner of this 
< eſtate is a young lady of the higheſt merit, whoſe 
< maiden name was Harris, and who ſome time 
c ſince was married to an idle fellow, one lieutenant 
© Booth, And the beſt hiſtorians aſſure us, that 
© letters from the elder ſiſter of this lady, which 
© manifeſtly prove the forgery, and clear up the 
© whole affair, are in the hands of an old parſon 
« called Dr: Harriſon.” 
© And is this really true, cries Amelia? | 
© Yes, really, and ſincerely,” cries the doctor. 
The whole eſtate; for your mother left it you 
© all, and is as ſurely y__ as if you was already 
in poſſeſſion. | | 
© Gracious Heaven!” cries ſhe, * falling on her 
knees, I thank you. And then ſtarting up, 
| ſhe ran to her huſband, and embracing him, cried, 
My dear love, I with you joy; and I ought in 
« gratitude to wiſh it you; for you are the cauſe 
© of mine. It is upon yours, and my children's 
account, that I principally rejoice.” ; 
Mrs. Atkinſon roſe ff rom her chair, and jumped 
* the room for joy, repeating, 1 


Turne, quod optanti divum promittere nemo 
Auderet, vol venda dies, en, attulit ultro *. 


f 
t 


* « What none of all the Gods could grant thy vows, 
That, Turnus, this auſpicious day beſtows.” 


Aineſia 
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Amelia nowthrew herſelf into a chair, com- 
plained ſhe was a little faint, and begged a glaſs of 
water. The doctor ' adviſed” her to be blooded ; 
but ſhe refuſed, ſaying, ſhe required a vent of ano- 
ther kind. She then deſired her children to 
be brought to her, whom ſhe immediately caught 
in her arms, and having profuſely cried over them 
for ſeveral minutes, declared ſhe was eaſy. After 
which, ſhe ſoon INE her uſual. _—_— and com- 


plexion. 


That day they dined togerher, and in the after- 
| noon they all, except the doctor; viſited captain | 
Atkinſon z he repaired to the bailiff's houſe to viſit 
the ſick man, whom he found very cheerful, the 
ſurgeon having aſſured him that he was in no dan- 


ger. 


The doctor had a long ſpiritual diſcourſe with | 
Robinſon, who aſſured him that he ſincerely repent- 
ed of his paſt life, that he was reſolved to lead his 


future days in a different manner, and to make 
what amends he could for his ſins to ſociety, by 
bringing one of the greateſt rogues in it to juſtice. 


There was a circumſtance which much pleaſed the 
doctor, and made him conclude that, however 


Robinſon had been corrupted by his old maſter, he 


had naturally a good diſpoſition. This was, that 4 
Robinſon declared he was 'chiefly induced to me” 


diſcovery by what had happened at the pawnbroket”s * 


and by the miſeries which he there perceived he 


50 been inſtrumental in bringing on Booth and his 
amil 
The next day Booth and his wife, at che doctor's 
inſtance, dined with Colonel James and his lady, 
where they were received with great civility, and 
all matters were accommodated, without Booth 
ever knowing a * of dhe challenge even to 
this 28 5 


The 
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The doctor inſiſted very ſtrongly on having Miſs 
Harris taken into cuſtody, and ſaid, if ſhe was his 
ſiſter, he would deliver her to juſtice. He added 
beſides, that it was impoſlible to ſkreen her, and 
earry on the proſecution, or, indeed, recover the 
eſtate. Amelia at laſt begged the delay of one day 
only, in which time ſhe wrote a letter to her ſiſter 
informing her of the diſcoyery, and the danger in 
which ſhe ſtood; and begged her earneſtly to make 
her eſcape, with many aſſurances that ſhe would 
never ſuffer her to know any diſtreſs. This letter 
ſhe ſent away expreſs, and it had the deſired effect; 
for Miſs Harris having received ſufficient informa- 
tion from the attorney to the ſame purpoſe, im- 
mediately ſet out for Pool, and from thence to 
France, carrying with her all her money, moſt of 
her clothes, and ſome few jewels, She had, in- 
deed, packed up plate and jewels to the value of 
two thouſand pounds and upwards. But Booth, to 
whom-Amelia communicated the letter, preyented 
her, by ordering the man that went with the ex- 
preſs (who had been a ſerjeant of the foot guards 
recommended to himby Atkinſon), to ſuffer the lady 
to go whither ſhe pleaſed, but not to take any 
thing with her except her clothes, which he wag 
carefully- to ſearch. Theſe orders were obeyed 
punctually, and with theſe ſhe was obliged tg 
E 1 e 

Two days after the bird was flown, a warrant from 
the lord. chief juſtice arrived to. take her up, the 
meſſenger of which returned with the news of her 
flight, highly to the ſatisfaction of Amelia, and 
conſequently of Booth, and, indeed, not greatly to 
the grief of the doctor. | | 

Yi a week afterwards, Booth and Amelia, 
with their children, and Captain Atkinſon and his 
lady, all ſet forwards together for Amelia's houſe, 
where they arrived amidſt the acclamations of all 


. AS the. 
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the neighbours, and every public demonſtration of 
Joy. 

g T hey found the houſe ready prepared to receive 
them by Atkinſon's friend, the old ſerjeant, and a 
good dinner prepared for them by Ameha's old 
nurſe, who was addreſſed with the utmoſt duty by 
her ſon and daughter, moſt - affectionately careſſed 
by Booth and his wife, and by Amelia's abſolute 
command ſeated next to herſeif at the table. At 
which, perhaps, were aſſembled ſome of 5 bes 
and happieſt people chen! in os: world, | 


} . ? 
ure +1 
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AVING brought dur "hiflory:; to a . 

N ſion, as to thoſe points in which we preſume 

our reader was chiefly intereſted, in the foregoing 

chapter; we ſhall in this, by way of epilogue, en- 

deavour to ſatisfy his curioſity, as to what hath 

' fince happened to the principal perſonages of whom 
we have treated in the foregoing pages. 

Colonel James and his lady, after living in a _ 
te- manner for many years together, at laſt agreed 
to live in as polite a manner aſunder. The colonel 
hath kept Miſs Matthews ever ſince, and is at 
length grown to doat on her (though now very diſ- 
agreeable in her perſon, and immenſely fat), to ſuch 
a degree, that he ſubmits to be treated by her in 
the moſt tyrannical manner. 

He allows his lady eight hundred pounds a year, 
with which ſhe divides her time between Tunbridge, 
Bath, and London, and paſſes about nine hours in 

the twenty-four at cards. Her income is lately in- 
creaſed by three thouſand pounds left her by her 
brother Colonel Bath, * killed in a duel 2 
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fix yea! ago, by a gentleman who told the colonet 
he differed from him in opinion. 
The noble peer and Mrs. Elliſon have been both 
dead ſeveral years, and both of the confequences of 
their favourite vices; Mrs. Elliſon having fallen a 
martyr to her liquor, and the other to his amours, 
by which he was at laſt become ſo rotten, that he 
Rk owned © ⅛˙ ud en et 

The attorney, Murphy, was brought to his trial 
at the Old- Bailey, where, after much quibbling 
about the meaning of a very plain act of parlia- 
ment, he was at length convicted of forgery, and 

was ſoon afterwards hanged at Tyburn.. _ 
The witneſs for ſome time ſeemed to reform his 
life, and received a ſmall penſion from Booth; after 
which, he returned to vicious courſes, took a purſe 
on the highway, was detected and taken, and fol- 
lowed the laſt ſteps of his old maſter. So apt are 
men, whoſe manners have been once thoroughly 
corrupted, to return, from any dawn of an amend- 
ment, into the dark paths of vice © 00 

As to Mifs Harris, ſhe lived three years with a 
broken heart at Boulogne, where ſhe received an- 
nually fifty pounds from her fiſter, who was hardly 
prevailed on by Dr. Harriſon not to ſend her a hun- 
dred; and then died in a moſt miſerable manner. 
Mr. Atkinfon upon the whole hath led a very 
happy life with his wife, though he hath been ſome- 
times obliged to pay proper homage to her ſuperior 
underſtanding and knowledge. This, however, he 
cheerfully ſubmits to, and ſhe makes him proper 
returns of fondneſs. They have two fine boys, of 
whom they are equally fond. He is lately ad- 
vanced to the rank of captain, and laft ſummer both 
he and his wife paid a viſit of three months to Booth 
and his wife 2 7 | | 25 
Dr. Harriſon is grown old in years, and in ho- 
nour; beloved and reſpected by all his pariſhioners, 
84 0 | „ 1 
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and by all his neighbours. He divides his time 
between his pariſh, his old town, and Booth's —— 


at which laſt place he had, two years ago, a gentle 


fit of the out, being the firſt attack of that diſ- 
temper. During this fit, Amelia was his nurſe, 
and her two oldeſt daughters ſat up alternately with 
him for a whole week. The eldeſt of thoſe girls, 
whoſe name is Amelia, is his favourite; ſhe is the 
icture of her mother, and it is thou ht the doctor 
bath diſtinguiſhed, her in his will; for he hath de- 
clared that he will leave his whole fortune, except 
ſome few charities, among Amelia's children. 
As to Booth and Amelia, fortune ſeems to have 
made them large 8 for the tricks ſhe played 
them in their youth. They have, ever ſince the 
above period of this hiſtory, enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted courſe of health and happineſs. In about 
| fg weeks after Booth's firſt, coming into the coun- 
try, he went to London, and paid all his debts of 
honour ; after which, and a ſtay. of two days only, 
he returned into the country, and hath never ſince 
been thirty miles from home. He hath two boys 
and four girls; the eldeſt of the boys, he who 
hath made his appearance in this hiſtory, is juſt 
come from the univerſity, and is one of the fineſt 
gentlemen, and beſt ſcholars of his age. The ſe- 
cond is juſt going from ſchool, and is intended for 
the church, that being his own choice. His eldeſt 
daughter is a woman grown, but we muſt not men- 
tion her age. A marriage was propoſed to her the 
other day with a young fellow of a good eſtate, but 
ſhe never would ſee him more than once; for 


doctor Harriſon,” ſays ſhe, © told me he was illi 
© terate, and I am ſure he is ill- natured. The 


ſecond girl is three years younger. than her ſiſter, 
and the others are yet children. 


Amelia is ſtill the fineſt woman in England of 
| by age. Booth himſelf often avers ſne is as hand- 


| by dn 
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ſome as ever. Nothing can equal the ſerenity of 
their lives, Amelia declared to me the other day, 
that ſhe did not remember to have ſeen her huſband. 
out of humour theſe ten years; and upon my in- 
ſinuating to her, that he had the beſt of wives, 
ſhe anſwered with a ſmile, that ſhe ought to be 
ſo, for that he had made her the happieſt of 


women. 
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CONVERSATION. 


| AN is generally repreſented as an animal 
formed for, and delighted in, ſociety: In 
this ſtate alone, it is ſaid, his various talents can be 
_ exerted, his numberleſs neceſſities relieved, the dan- 
gers he is expoſed to can be avoided, and many of 
the pleaſures he eagerly affects, enjoyed. If theſe 
aſſertions be, as I think they are, undoubtedly and 
obviouſly certain, thoſe few who have denied man 
to be a ſocial animal, have left us theſe two ſolutions 
of their conduct; either that there are men as bold 
in denial, as can be found in aſſertion ; and, as Cicero 
ſays, there is no abſurdity which ſome philoſopher 
or other hath not aſſerted ; ſo we may ſay, there is 
no truth ſo glaring, that ſome have not denied it, 
Or elſe; that theſe rejecters of ſociety borrow all 
their information from their own ſayage diſpoſitions, 
and are, indeed, themſelves, the only exceptions to 
the above general rule. 3 
But to leave ſuch perſons to thoſe who have 
thought them more worthy of an anſwer ; there are 
others who are ſo ſeemingly fond of this ee 
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that they are underſtood abſolutely to confine it to 
their own ſpecies; and entirely excluding the tamer 
and gentler, the herding and flocking parts of the 
creation, from all benefits of it, to ſet up this as 
one grand general diſtinction between the human 
and the brute ſpecies. | 
Shall we conclude this denial of all ſociety to th 
nature of brutes, which ſeems to be in defiance of 
every day's obſervation, to be as bold, as the denial 
of it to the nature of men? or, may we not more 
juſtly derive the error from ah improper underſtand- 
ing of this word Society in too confined and ſpecial 
a ſenſe? in a word; do thoſe who utterly deny it 
to the brutal nature, mean any other by ſociety than 
converſation ? $1 57 Bp oat 
Now if we comprehend them in this ſenſe, as I 
think we very reaſonably may, the diſtinction ap- 
pears to me to be truly juſt; for though other ani- 
mals are not without all uſe of fociety, yet this noble 
branch of it ſeems, of all the inhabitants of this 
globe, confined to man only; the narrow power of 
communicating ſome few ideas of luſt, or fear, or 
anger, which may be obſervable in brutes, fall- 
ing infinitely ſhort of what is commonly meant by 
converfation, as may be deduced from the origina- 
tion of the word itſelf, the only accurate guide to 
knowledge. The 1 and literal fenfe of this 
word, is, I apprehend, to turn round together ; 
and in its more copious uſage we intend by it, that 
reciprocal interchange of ideas, by which truth is 
examined ; things are, in a manner, rurned round, 
and fifted, and all our knowledge communicated to 
ZT | EE, 
In this refpe&t man ſtands, I conceive, diſtin- 
rthed - from, and ſuperior to, all other earthly 
creatures; it is this privilege, which, while he is 
inferior in ftrength to fome, in ſwiftneſs to others; 
without horns or claws, or tuſks to attack them, 
or even to defend himſelf againſt them, ä 


ay 
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him maſter of them all. Indeed, in other views, 
however vain men may be of their abilities, they 
are greatly inferior to their animal neighbours. 
With what envy muſt a ſwine, or a much leſs vo- 
racious animal, be ſurveyed by a glutton; and how 
contemptible muſt the talents of other ſenſualiſts 
appear, when oppoſed, perhaps, to ſome of the 
loweſt and meaneſt of brutes; but in converſation 
man ſtands alone, at leaſt in this part of the crea- 
tion; he leaves all others behind him at his firſt 
ſtart, and the greater progreſs he makes, the greater 
diſtance is between thein. 

Converſation is of three ſorts. Men are ſaid to 
converſe with God, with themſelves, and with one 
another. The two firſt of theſe have been ſo libe- 
rally and excellently ſpoken to by others, that I ſhall, 
at preſent, paſs them by, and confine myſelf, in 
this eſſay, to the third only; ſince it ſeems to me 
amazing, that this grand buſineſs of our lives, the 
foundation of eyery thing, either uſeful or pleaſant, 


5 ſhould have been fo lightly treated of; that while 


there is ſcarce a profeſſion or handicraft in life, 
however mean and contemptible, which is not 
abundantly furniſhed with proper rules to the at- 
taining its perfection, men, ſhould be left almoſt 
totally in the dark, and without the leaſt light to 
direct, or any guide to conduct them in the proper 
exerting of thoſe talents, which are the nobleſt 
privilege of human nature, and productive of all 
rational happinefs ; and the rather as this power is 
by no means ſelf- inſtructed, and in the poſſeſſion of 
the artleſs and ignorant, is of ſo mean uſe, that it 
raiſes them very little above thoſe animals who are 
S | | 
As converſation is a branch of ſociety, it follows, 
that it can be proper to none who is not in his na- 
ture ſocial. Now ſociety is agreeable to no crea- 
tures who are not inoffenſive to each other; and 
ve therefore obſerve in animals who are entirely. 


guided 


guided by nature, that it is cultivated by ſuch only, 
while thoſe of more noxious diſpoſition addict them- 
ſelves to ſolitude, and, unleſs when prompted by 
luſt, or that neceſſary inſtinct implanted in them by 
nature, for the nurture of their young, ſhun as 
much as poſſible the ſociety of their own ſpecies. 
If therefore there ſnould be found ſome human in- 
dividuals of ſo ſavage a habit, it would ſeem they 
were not adapted to ſociety, and, conſequently, not 
to converſation; nor would any inconvenience en- 
ſue the admittance of ſuch exceptions, ſince it 
would by no means impeach the general rule of 
man's being a ſocial animal; eſpecially when it ap- 
pears (as is ſufficiently and admirably proved bo 
my friend, the author of An Enquiry into Happineſs) 
that theſe men live in a conſtant oppoſition to their 
own nature, and are no leſs monſters than the moſt 
wanton abortions, or extravagant births. - | 
Again; if ſociety requires that its members 
ſhould be inoffenfive, ſo the more uſeful and bene- 
ficial they are to each other, the more ſuitable are 
they to the. ſocial nature, and more perfectly adapt- 
ed to its inſtitution; for all creatures ſeek their own 
happineſs, and ſociety is therefore natural to any, 
becauſe it is naturally productive of this happineſs. 
To render therefore any animal ſocial, is to render 
it inoffenſive; an inſtance of which is to be ſeen in 
thoſe, the ferocity of whoſe nature can be tamed by 
man. And here the reader may obſerve a double 
diſtinction of man from the more ſavage animals by 
ſociety, and from the ſocial by converſation. _ 
But if men were merely inoffenſive to each other, 
it ſeems as if ſociety and converſation would be 
merely indifferent; and that in order to make it 
deſirable by a ſenſible being, it is neceſſary we ſhould 
go farther, and propoſe ſome poſitive good to our- 
ſelves from it; and this preſuppoſes not only ne- 
gatively, our not receiving any hurt; but poſi- 
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_ tively, our receiving ſome good, ſome pleaſure or 

advantage from each other in it, ſomething which 
we could not find in an unſocial and ſolitary ſtate; 


otherwiſe we might cry out with the right honour- 
able poet; "Ir 


Give us our wildneſs and our woods, 
Our huts and caves again. 
.. The art of pleaſing or doing good to one ano- 
ther is therefore the art of converſation. It is this 
habit which gives it all its value. And as man's 
being a ſocial animal (the truth of which is incon- 
teſtibly proved by that excellent author of An 
Enquiry, &c. I have above cited) preſuppoſes a+ 
natural deſire. or. tendency this way, it will follow, 
that we can fail in attaining this truly defirable end 
from 1gnorance only in the means ; and how gene- 
ral this ignorance is, may be, with ſome probabi- 
lity, inferred from our want of even a word to ex- 
preſs this art by; that which comes the neareſt to 
it, and by which, perhaps, we would ſometimes in- 
tend it, being ſo horribly and barbaroully corrupted, 
that it contains at preſent ſcarce a {imple ingredient. 
of what it ſeems originally to have been deligned to 
exprels....:.. 5: 7% | PR 
The word I mean is good-breeding; a word, I 
apprehend, not at firſt confihed to externals, much 
leſs to any particular dreſs or attitude of the body; 
nor were the qualifications expreſſed by it to be fur- 
niſhed by a milliner, a tailor, or a perriwig-maker ; 
no, nor even by a dancing-maſter himſelf. Ac- 
cording to the idea I myſelf conceive from this 
word, I ſhould not have ſcrupled to call Socrates a 
well-bred man, though, I believe, he was very little 
inſtructed by any of the perſons I have above enu- 
merated. In ſhort, by good-breeding (notwith- 
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ſtanding the corrupt uſe of the word in a very dif: 
' ferent ſenſe), I mean the art of pleaſing, 91 con: 
tributing as much as poſſible to the eaſe and hap- 
Pineſs of thoſe with whom you converſe. I ſhall con- 
tend therefore no longer on this head; for whilſt my 
reader clearly conceives the ſenſe in which I uſe this 
word, it will not be very material whether I am right 
or wrong in its original application: - 
Good-breeding then, or the Art of. pleaſing i in Con- 
verſation, is expreſſed two different ways, viz. in 
our actions and our words, and our conduct in both 
may be reduced to that conciſe, comprehenſive er 
in fcrtpture ; Do unto all men as you would they ſhould 
do unto You. Indeed, concife as this rule is; and 
plain as it appears, what are all treatiſes on ethics, 
but comments upon it? and whoever is well read 
in the book of nature, and hath made much obſer- 
vation on the actions of men, will perceive fo few 
capable of judging, or rightly purſuing their own 
Happineſs, that he will be apt to conclude, that 
fome attention is neceſſary (and more than is com- 
monly uſed) to enable men to know truly, what 
they would have done unto them, or, at leaſt, what i it 
would be their intereſt to have done. | 
If therefore men, through weakneſs or inattens 
tion, often err in their conceptions of ,what would 
produce their own happineſs, no wonder they ſhould 
miſs in the application of what will contribute to 
that of others; and thus we may, without too fevere 
a cenſure on their inclinations, account for that fre- 
quent failure in true good- breeding, which daily 
experience gives us inſtances of. 
Beſides, the commentators have well paraphraſed 
on the above-mentioned divine rule, that it is, to 
do unto men what you would they (if they were in 
your fituation and circumſtances, and you 1n theirs) 
ſhould do unto you; and as this comment is neceffary 
to be obſerved in ethics, ſo is it particularly uſeful 
in this our art, where the W of the perſon is 
| always 
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always to be conſidered, as we ſhall explain more at 
large hereafter. - 

We ſee then a poſſibility de a man wel diſpoſed 
to this golden rule, without ſome precautions, to 
err in the practice; nay, even good- nature itſelf, 
the very habit. of mind moſt effential to furniſh us 
with true good-breeding, the latter ſo nearly re- 
ſembling the former, that it hath been called, and 
with the appearance at leaſt of propriety, artificial 
good- nature. This excellent quality itſelf ſome- 
times ſhoots us beyond the mark, and ſhews the 
truth of thoſe Inas in Horace: 


 Inſani ſapiens nomen Krol. guns iniqui, ” 
Ultra quam ſatis eſt, Virtutem fi petat ipſam. 


Inſtances of this will be naturally produced where 
we ſhew the deviations from thoſe rules, which we 
ſhall now attempt to lay down. 

As this good-breeding is. the art of pleaſing, it 
will be firſt neceſſary, with the utmoſt caution, - to 
avoid hurting or giving any offence to thoſe with 
whom we converſe. And here we. are ſurely to 
ſhun any kind of actual diſreſpect, or affront to their 
perſons, by inſolence, which is the ſevereſt attack 
that can be made on the pride of man, and of 
which Florus ſeems to have no inadequate opinion, 
when ſpeaking of the ſecond Tarquin, he ſays; 
in omnes ſuperbid (que crudelitate gravior eſt BON1S) 
graſſatus ; He trod on all with inſolence, which 
ec fits heavier on men of great minds than cruelty 
« itſelf.” If there is any temper in man, which 
more than all others diſqualifies him for ſociety, it 
is this infolence or haughtineſs, which, blinding a 
man to his own imperfections, and giving him a 
hawk's uick-fightedneſs to thoſe of others, raiſes 
in him that contempt for his ſpecies, which inflates 
the cheeks, erects the head, and ſtiffens the gait. of 
thoſe ſtrutting animals, who ſometimes ſtalk in aſ- 
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ſemblies, for no other reaſon, but to ſhew in their 
geſture and behaviour the diſregard they have for 
the company. Though to a truly great and philo- 
ſophical mind, it is not eaſy to conceive a more 
ridiculous exhibition than this puppet; yet to 
others he is little leſs than a nuſance; for contempt 
is a murtherous weapon, and there is this diffe- 
rence only between the greateſt and weakeſt man, 
when attacked by it, that, in order to wound the 
former, it muſt be juſt; whereas, without the 
ſhields of wiſdom and philoſophy, which God 
knows are in the poſſeſſion of very few, it wants 
no juſtice to point it; but is certain to penetrate, 
from whatever corner it comes. It is this diſpoſi- 
tion which inſpires the empty Cacus to deny his 
acquaintance, and overlook men of merit in diſtreſs; 
and the little ſilly, pretty Phillida, or Foolida, to 
ſtare at the ſtrange creatures round her. It is this 
temper which conſtitutes the ſupercilious eye, the 
reſerved look, the diſtant bow, the ſcornful leer, 
the affected. aſtoniſhment, the loud whiſper, end- 
ing in a laugh directed full in the teeth of another. 
Hence ſpring, in ſhort, thoſe numberleſs offences 
given too frequently, my blic and private aſſem- 
blies, by perſons of weak underſtandings, indeli- 
cate habits, and ſo hungry and foul- feeding a va- 
nity, that it wants to devour whatever comes in its 
way. Now, if — has be what we have 
endeavoured to prove it, how foreign, and, indeed, 
how oppoſite to it, muſt ſuch a behaviour be? and 
can any man call a duke or a dutcheſs who wears 
it, well-bred ?. or are they not more juſtly entitled 
to thoſe inhuman names which they themſelves allot 
to the loweſt vulgar ? But behold a more pleaſing 
picture on the reverſe.” See the earl of C, noble 
in his birth, ſplendid in his fortune, and embel - 
liſhed with every endowment of mind; how affable! 
how condeſcending ! himſelf the only one who 
„ 5 % ehm 
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ſeems ignorant that he is every way the greateſt per- 
JJJ;'ö ʃ1ꝙ : 

But it is not ſufficient to be inoffenſive; we muſt 
be profitable ſervants to each other : we are; in the 
ſecond place, to proceed to the utmoſt verge in 
paying the reſpect due to others. We had better 
go a little too far than ſtop ſhort in this particular. 
My lord Shaftſbury hath a pretty obſervation, that 
the beggar, in addreſſing to a coach with, My 
Lord, is ſure not to offend, even though there be 
no lord'there;-but, on the contrary, ſhould plain 
Sir fly in the face of a nobleman, what muſt be the 
conſequence ? And, indeed, whoever confiders the 
buſtle and ' contention. about precedence, the pains 
and labours undertaken, and ſometimes the prices 
given for the ſmalleſt title or mark of pre-eminence; 
and the viſible ſatisfaction betrayed in its enjoy- 
ment, may reaſonably conclude this is a matter of 
no ſmall conſequence. The truth is, we live in a 
world of 'common men, and not of philoſophers; - 
for one of theſe, when he appears (which 1s very: 
ſeldom) among us, is diſtinguiſhed, and very pro- 
perly too, by the name of an odd fellow; for what 
is it leſs than extreme oddity to deſpiſe what the 
generality of the world think the labour of their 
whole lives well employed in procuring ? we are 
therefore to adapt our behaviour to the opinion of 
the generality of mankind, and not to that of a 
few odd fellows. 1 1 Xe . 
It would be tedious, and perhaps impoſſible, to 
ory every inſtance, or to lay down exact rules 

for our conduct in every minute particular; How- 
ever, I ſhall mention ſome of the chief which moſt 
ordinarily occur, after premiſing, that the buſineſs 
of the whole is no more than to. convey to others 
an idea of your eſteem of them, which is, indeed, the 
fubſtance of all the compliments, ceremonies, pre- 
ſents, and whatever paſſes between well-bred people: 


* 


And here T ſhall lay down theſe poſi tions: 
Vor. IX. . PFirſt, 
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Firſt, that all meer ceremonies exiſt in form only 
and have in them no ſubſtance at all; but being 
impoſed by the laws of cuſtom, become eſſential to 
good-breeding, from thoſe high-flown compliments 
paid to the Eaſtern monarchs, and which paſs be- 
tween Chineſe mandarines, to thoſe coarſer cere- 
monials in uſe between Engl, farmers and Dutch 
boors. 

Secondl that theſe ceremonies, poor. as they 
are, are 5 more conſequence than they at firſt ap- 
Pear, and, in reality, conſtitute the only external 
difference between man and man. Thus, His grace, 
Right honourable, My lord, Right reverend, Re- 
verend, Honourable, Sir, Eſquire, Mr. &c. have, i in 
2 philoſophical ſenſe, no meaning, yet are, perhaps, 
politically eſſential, and muſt be preſerved by good- 
breeding ; becauſe, | 

Thirdly, they raiſe an expectation i in the perſon 
by law and cuſtom entitled to them, and who 
will conſequently be diſpleaſed with the : appoint 
ment. 

Now, in order to deſcend RE SL into any rules 
for good-breeding, it will be neceſſary to lay ſome 
ſcene, or to throw our diſciple into ſome particular 
circumſtance. We will begin them with a viſit in 
the country; and as the principal actor on this oc- 


caſion is the perſon who receives it, we will, as 


briefly as poſſible, lay down ſome general rules 
for his conduct; marking, at the ſame time, the 
principal deviations we have obſerved on theſe 
occaſions. | 
When an expected gueſt arrives to R at your 
houſe, if your equal, or, indeed, not greatly your 
inferior, he ſhould be ſure to find. your family in 
ſome order, and yourſelf dreſſed and ready to re- 
ceive him at your gate with a ſmiling countenance, 
This infuſes an immediate cheerfulneſs into your 
gueſt, and perſuades him of your eſteem and de- 
ire of his company. Not 0 is the 8 
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Polyſpherchon, at whoſe gate you are obliged to 
| knock a conſiderable time before you gain admit- 
tance. At length, the door being opened to you 
by a maid, or ſome improper ſervant, who wonders - 
Where the devil all the men are; and being aſked if 
the gentleman 1s at home; anſwers, ſhe believes 
10; you are conducted into a hall, or back parlour, 
where you ſtay ſome time, before the gentleman, 
in a diſhabille from his ſtudy or his garden, waits 
upon you, aſks pardon, and aſſures you he did not 
expect you ſo ſoon. | „ 
Your gueſt being introduced into a drawing- 
room, is, after the firſt ceremonies, to be aſked; 
whether he will refreſh himſelf after his journey, 
before dinner (for which he is never to ſtay longer 
than the uſual or fixed hour) ? But this requeſt is 
never to be repeated oftener than twice, and not in 
imitation of Calepus, who, as if hired by a phyſician, 
crams wine in a morning down the throats of his 
moſt temperate friends; their conſtitutions being not 

ſo dear to them as their preſent quiet. 
When dinner is on the table, and the ladies have 
taken their places, the gentlemen are to be. intro= 
duced into the eating-room, where they are to be 
ſeated with as much ſeeming indifference as poſ- 
ſible, unleſs there be any preſent whoſe degrees 
claim an undoubted precedence. As to the reſt, 
the general rules of precedence are by marriage; 
age, and profeſſion. Laſtly, in placing your 
gueſts, regard is rather to be had to birth than for- 
tune; for though purſe-pride is forward enough to 
exalt itſelf, it bears a degradation with more ſecret 
comfort and eaſe than the former, as being more in- 
wardly ſatisfied with itſelf, and leſs apprehenſive of 
neglect or contempt. . 2 od 
The order in helping your gueſts is to be regu- 
lated by that of placing them; but here I muſt, 
with great ſubmiſſion, recommend to the lady at 
the upper end of the table, to diſtribute her fa- 
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vours as equally, and as impartially as ſhe can. 1 


have ſometimes ſeen a large diſh of fiſh extend no 


farther than to the fifth perſon, and a haunch of 
veniſon loſe all its fat before half the table had 
taſted it. 3 | i | 25 s 

A ſingle requeſt to eat of any particular diſh, 
how elegant ſoever, is the utmoſt I allow. I ſtridtly 
prohibit all earneſt ſolicitations, all complaints that 
you have no appetite, which are ſometimes little 
leſs than burleſque, and always impertinent and 
troubleſome. | | POO NY 
And here, however low it may appear to ſome 
readers, as I have known omiſſions of this kind 
give offence, and ſometimes make the offenders, 
who have been very well-meaning perſons, ridicu- 
lous, I cannot help mentioning the ceremonial of 
drinking healths at table, which is always to begin 
with the lady's, and next the maſter's of the houſe. 


When dinner is ended, and the ladies retired, 


though I do not hold the maſter of the feaſt ob- 


liged to fuddle himſelf through complacencè (and, 


indeed, it is his own fault generally, if his company 
be ſuch as would deſire it) yet he is to ſee that the 
bottle circulate ſufficiently to afford- eyery perſon 
preſent a moderate quantity of wine, if he chuſes 
it; at the ſame time-permitting thoſe who deſire it, 
either to pals the bottle, or fill their glaſs as they 
pleaſe. Indeed, the beaſtly cuſtom. of | beſotting, 
and oſtentatious contention for pre-eminence in 
their cups, ſeems at preſent pretty well aboliſhed 
among the better ſort of people. Yet Methus ſtill 


remains, who meaſures the honeſty. and under- 


ſtanding of mankind by a capaciouſneſs of their 
fwallow; who ſings forth the praiſes of a bumper, 
and complains of the light in your glaſs; and at 
whoſe table it is as difficult to preſerve your ſenſes, 


as to preſerve your urſe at a gaming- table, or your 
health at a b—y-houſe. - On the other ſide, So- 


phronus eyes you carefully whilſt you are filling Fe 
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his liquor. The bottle as ſurely Tops when it 
comes to him, as your chariot at T emple-Bar ; ; and 
it is almoſt as impoſſible to carry a pint of wine 
from his houſe, as to gain the love of a reigning 
beauty, or borrow a ſhilling of P — W-——. 
But to proceed, After a reaſonable time, if 
your gueſt intends ftaying with you the whole 
evening, and declines the bottle, you may propoſe 
play, walking, or any other amuſement ; but theſe 
are to be but barely mentioned, and offered to his 
choice with all indifference on your part, What 
perſon can be ſo dull as not to perceive in Agyrtes 
a longing to pick your pockets? or in Alazon, a 
deſire to fatisly his own vanity in ſhewing you the 
rarities of his houſe and gardens? When your gueſt 
offers to go, there mould be no ſolicitations to ſtay, 
unleſs for the whole night, and that no farther than 
to give him a moral affurance of his being welcome 
ſo to do; no aſſertions that he ſhan't go yet; no 
laying on violent hands ; no private orders to ſer- 
yants, to delay providing the horſes or vehicles; 
like Deſmophylax, who never ſuffers any one to de- 
part from his houſe without entitling | him to an 
action of falſe impriſonment. 

Let us now conſider a little the part which the vi- 
ſitor himſelf is to act. And firſt, he is to avoid the 
two extremes of being too early, or too late, ſo as 
neither to ſurpriſe his friend unawares or unpro- 
vided, nor detain him too long in expectation. 
Orthrius, who hath nothing to do, "diſturbs your 
reſt in a morning; and the frugal Chronophidus, 
leſt he ſhould waſte ſome minutes of his precious 
time, is ſure to ſpoil your dinner. 

The addreſs at your arrival ſhould be as ſhort as 
poſſible, eſpecially when you viſit a ſuperior; not 
imitating Phlenaphius, who would ſtop his friend 
in the rain, rather than omit a ſingle bow. 

Be not too obſervant of trifling ceremonies, ſuch 
as riſing, ſitting, walking firſt in or out of the, 
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room, except with one greatly your ſuperior; but 
when ſuch a one offers you precedence, it is uncivil 


to refuſe it; of which, Iwill give you the following 


inſtance: An Engliſh nobleman being in France, 


was bid by Lewis XIV. to enter his coach before 


him, which he excuſed himſelf from; the king then 
immediately mounted, and ordering the door to 


ſhut, drove on, leaving the nobleman behind 
Never refuſe any thing offered you out of civili- 


ty, unleſs in preference of a lady, and that no oft- 
ner than once; for nothing is more truly good- 


breeding, than to avoid being troubleſome. Though 
the taſte and humour of the viſitor is to be chiefly 


- conſidered, yet is ſome regard likewiſe to be had to 


that of the maſter of the houſe ; for otherwiſe your 
company will be rather a penance than a pleaſure. 
Methuſus plainly diſcovers his viſit to be paid to 
his ſober friend's bottle; nor will Philopaſus abſtain 


from cards, though he is certain they are agreeable 
only to himſelf ; whilſt the ſlender Leptines gives 


his fat. entertainer a ſweat, and makes him run 
the hazard of breaking his wind up his own 
mounts. 5 0 5 

If conveniency allows your ſtaying longer than 
the time propoſed, it may be civil to offer to de- 


part, leſt your ſtay may be incommodious to your 


friend; but if you perceive the contrary, by his 
ſolicitations, they ſnould be readily accepted; with- 
out tempting him to break theſe rules we have 
above laid down for him; cauſing a confuſion in 
his family, and among his ſervants, by preparations 
for your departure. Laſtly, when you are reſolved 
to go, the ſame method is to be obſerved which I 


have preſcribed at your arrival. No tedious cere- 


monies of taking leave ; not like Hyperphylus, who 
bows and kiſſes, and ſqueezes by the hand as hearti- 


ly, and wiſhes you as much health and happineſs, 


when he is going a journey home of ten miles, from 
V ob - a com- 
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a common acquaintance, as if he was leaving his 
neareſt friend or relation on a voyage to the Eaſt- 
F CER. : 3 
Faving thus briefly conſidered our reader in the 
circumſtances of a private viſit, let us now take him 
into a public aſſembly, where, as more eyes will be 
on his behaviour, it cannot be leſs his intereſt to 
be inſtructed. We have, indeed, already formed 
a general picture of the chief enormities committed 
on theſe occaſions, we ſhall here endeavour to ex- 
plain more particularly the rules of an oppoſite de- 
meanour, which we may divide into three ſorts, 
viz. our behaviour to our ſuperiors, to our equals, 
and to our inferiors. „ 
In our behaviour to our ſuperiors, two extremes 
are to be avoided; namely, an abject and baſe ſer- 
vility, and an impudent and encroaching freedom. 
When the well-born Hyperdulus approaches a 
nobleman in any public place, you would be per- 
ſuaded he was one of the meaneſt of his domeſtics; 
his cringes fall little ſnort of proſtration; and his 
whole behaviour is ſo mean and ſervile, that an 
eaſtern monarch would not require more humilia- 
tion from his vaſſals. On the other fide, Anaſ- 
chyntus, whom fortunate accidents, without any 
retenſions from his birth, have raiſed to aſſociate 
with his betters, ſhakes my lord duke by the hand, 
with a familiarity ſavouring not only of the moſt 
perfect intimacy, but the cloſeſt alliance. The for- 
mer behaviour properly raiſes our contempt, the 
latter our diſguſt. Hyperdulus ſeems worthy of 
wearing his lordſhip's livery ; Anaſchyntus deſerves 
to be turned out of his ſervice for his impudence. 
Between theſe two is that golden mean, which de- 
clares a man ready to acquieſce in allowing the re- 
ſpect due to a title by the laws and cuſtoms of his 
country, but impatient of any inſult, and diſdain- 
ing to purchaſe the intimacy with, and favour of a 
ſuperior, at the expence of conſcience or honour. 
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As to the queſtion, Who are our ſuperiors ? I ſhall 
endeavour to aſcertain them, when I come, in the 
ſecond place, to mention our behaviour to our 
equals. The firſt inſtruction on this head, being 
carefully to conſider who are ſuch ; eyery little 
ſuperiority of fortune or profeſſion being too apt to 
intoxicate men's minds, and elevate them in their 
own opinion, beyond their merit or pretenſions. 
Men are ſuperior to each other in this our country 
by title, by birth, by rank in profeſſion, and by 
age; very little, if any, being to be allowed to 
fortune, though ſo much is generally exacted by it, 
and commonly paid to it. Mankind never appear 
to me in a more deſpicable light, than when. I ſee 
them, by a ſimple as well as mean ſervility, volun- 
tarily concurring in the adoration of riches, with- 
out the leaſt benefit or proſpe& from them. Re- 
ſpect and deference are perhaps juſtly demandable 
of the obliged, and may be, with ſome reaſon at 
leaſt, from expectation, paid to the rich and liberal 
from the neceſſitous; but that men ſhould be allured 
by the glittering of wealth only, to feed the inſolent 
pride of thoſe ho will not in return feed their hun- 
ger; that the ſordid niggard ſhould find any ſacrifices 
on the altar of his vanity, ſeems to ariſe from a blinder 
idolatry, and a more bigoted and ſenſeleſs ſuper- 
ſtition, than any which the ſharp eyes of prieſts 
haye diſcovered in the human mind. 

All gentlemen, therefore, who are not raiſed 
above each other by title, birth, rank in profeſſion, 
age, or actual obligation, being to be conſidered as 

emquals, let us take ſome leſſons for their behaviour 
to each other in public, from the following ex- 
amples; in which we ſhall diſcern as well what we 
are to elect, as what we are to avoid. Authades 
is ſo abſolutely abandoned to his own humour, that 
he never gives it up on any occaſion, If Sera- 
| Phina herſelf, whoſe charms one would imagine 
Would infuſe alacrity into | the, limbs of a cripple 
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ſooner than the Bath waters, was to offer herſelf 
for his partner, he would anſwer, he never danced, 
even though the ladies loſt their ball by it. Nor 
doth this denial ariſe from incapacity ; for he was 
in his youth an excellent dancer, and ſtill retains - 
ſufficient knowledge of the art, and ſufficient abi- 
lities in his limbs to practiſe it; but from an af- 
fectation of gravity, which he will not ſacrifice to 
the eagereſt deſire of others. Dyſkolus hath the 
ſame averſion to cards; and though competently 
ſkilled in all games, is by no importunities to be 
prevailed on to make a third at ombre, or a fourth 
at whiſt and quadrille. He will ſuffer any com- 
pany to be diſappointed of their amuſement, rather 
than ſubmit to paſs an hour or two a little diſagree- 
ably to himſelf. The refuſal of Philautus is not 
ſo general; he is very ready to engage, provided . 
you will indulge him in his favourite game, but 
it is impoſlible to perſuade him to any other. I 


ſhould add, both theſe are men of fortune, and the 


conſequences of loſs or gain, at the rate they are 
deſired to engage, very trifling and inconfiderable 
to them. | EEE 755 
The rebukes theſe people ſometimes meet with, 
are no more equal to their deſerts than the honour 
aid to Chariſtus, the benevolence of whoſe mind 
oak permits him to indulge his own will, unleſs 
by accident. Though neither his age nor under- 
ſtanding incline him to dance, nor will admit his 
receiving any pleaſure from it, yet would he caper 
a whole evening, rather than a fine young lady 
ſhould loſe an opportunity of diſplaying her charms 
by the ſeveral genteel and amiable attitudes which 
this exerciſe affords the ſkilful of that ſex. And 
though cards are not adapted to his temper, he ne- 
ver once baulked the inclinations of others on that 
account. FF | 
But as there are many who will not in the leaſt 
inſtance mortify their own humour to purchaſe the 
es women n, Mac; - 
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ſatisfaction of all mankind, ſo there are ſome who 
make no ſcruple of ſatisfying their own pride and 
yanity, at the expence of the moſt cruel mortifica- 
tion of others. Of this kind is Agroicus, who 
ſeldom goes to an aſſembly, but he affronts half 
his acquaintance, by overlooking, or diſregarding 
them. 2 <p i 4, 3 5 5 
As this is a very common offence, and indeed 
much more criminal, both in its cauſe and effect, 
than is generally imagined, I ſhall examine it very 
minutely ; and I doubt not but to make it appear, 
that there is no behaviour (to ſpeak like a philoſo- 
pher) more contemptible, nor, in a civil Kall. more 
deteſtable, than this. 
The firſt ingredient in this compoſition is pride, 
which, according to the doctrine of ſome, is the 
univerſal paſſion. There are others who conſider 
it as the foible of great minds; and others again, 
who will have it to be the very foundation of 
greatneſs; and, perhaps, it may of that greatneſs 
which we have endeavoured to expoſe in many 
parts of theſe works ; but to real greatneſs, which 
is the union of a good heart with a good head, it 
is almoſt diametrically oppoſite, as it generally pro- 
ceeds from the depravity of both, and almoſt cer- 
tainly from the badneſs of the latter. Indeed, a 
little obſervation will ſhew us, that fools are the 
moſt addicted to this vice; and alittle reflexion will 
teach us, that it is incompatible with true under- 
ftanding. Accordingly we ſee, that while the wiſeſt 
of men have conſtantly lamented the imbecility 
and imperfection of their own nature, the meaneſt 
and weakeſt have been trumpeting forth their own 
excellencies, and triumphing in their own ſuffi- 
ciency. _ e Ir 0 
Pride may, I think, be properly defined, the 
pleaſure we feel in contemplating our own ſuperior 
merit, on comparing it with that of others. That 
it ariſes from this ſuppoſed ſuperiority is * ; 
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for however great you admit a man's merit to be, 
if all men were equal to him, there would be no 
room for pride. Now if it ſtop here, perhaps, there 
is no enormous harm in it, or at leaſt, no more 
than is common to all other folly; every ſpecies of 
which is always liable to produce every ſpecies of 
miſchief; folly 1 fear it is; for ſhould the man 
eſtimate rightly on this occaſion, and the balance 
ſhould fairly turn on his fide in this particular in- 
ſtance ; ſhould he be indeed a great orator, poet, 
general ; ſhould he be more wiſe, witty, learned, 
young, rich, healthy, or in whatever inſtance he 
may excel one, or many, or all; yet, if he exa- 
mine himſelf thoroughly, will he find no reaſon to 
abate his pride? is the quality, in which he is. ſo 
eminent, ſo generally or juſtly efteemed ? is it fo 
entirely his own ? doth he not rather owe his ſupe- 
riority to the defects of others, than to his own 
perfection? or, laſtly, can he find in no part of 
his character, a weakneſs which may counterpoiſe 
this merit, and which as juſtly, at leaft, threatens 
him with ſhame, as this entices him to pride? J 
fancy, if ſuch a ſcrutiny was made (and nothing 
ſo ready as good ſenſe to make it), a proud man 
would be as rare, as in reality he is a ridiculous 
monſter. But ſuppoſe a man, on this compariſon, 
is (as may ſometimes happen) a little partial to him- 
ſelf, the harm is to himſelf, and he becomes only 
_ ridiculous from it. If I prefer my excellence in 


poetry to Pope or Voung; if an inferior. actor 


ſhould, in his opinion, exceed Quin or Garrick ; 
or a ſign-poſt painter ſet himſelf above the inimi- 
table Hogarth ; we become only ridiculous by our 

| vanity; and the perſons themſelves, who are thus 
| humbled in the compariſon, would laugh with 
more reaſon than any other. Pride therefore, hi- 
therto, ſeems an inoffenſive weakneſs only, and 
entitles a man to no worſe an appellation than that 
of a fool; but it will not ſtop here ; though fool 
1 1 n.... 
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be perhaps no deſirable: term, the proud man will 


deſerve worſe : he is not contented with the admi- 
ration he pays himſelf; he now becomes arrogant, 
and requires the ſame reſpect and preference from 


the world; for pride, though the greateſt of flat- 


terers, is by no means a profitable ſervant to itſelf; 

it reſembles the parſon of the pariſh- more than the 
"{quire, and lives rather on the tithes, oblations, and 
contributions it collects from others, than on its 
own demeſne. As pride therefore is ſeldom with- 
out arrogance, ſo is this never to be found without 
inſolence. The arrogant man muſt be inſolent, in 


\ 


order to attain his own ends; and to convince and 


remind men of the ſuperiority he affects, will na- 
turally, by ill words, actions, and geſtures, endea- 
vour to throw the deſpiſed perſon at as much di- 
ſtance as poſſible from him. Hence proceeds that 
ſupercilious look, and all thoſe viſible indignities 
with which men behave in public, to thoſe whom 
they fancy their inferiors. Hence the very notable 
cuſtom of deriding and often denying the neareſt 


relations, friends, and acquaintance, in poverty and 


diſtreſs ; leſt we ſhould anywiſe be levelled with 


the wretches, we deſpiſe, either in their own imagi- 


nation, or in the conceit of any who ſhould behold 
familiarities paſs between us. 


But beſides pride, folly, arrogance, and inſolence, | 


there is another ſimple (which vice never willingly 
leaves out of any compoſition), and this is ill-nature. 


A good-natured man may indeed (provided he is 
a fool) be proud, but arrogant and inſolent he can- 


not be; unleſs we will allow to ſuch a ſtill greater 
degree of folly, and ignorance of human nature; 
which may indeed entitle them to forgiveneſs, in 
the benign language of ſcripture, becauſe er know 
not what they do. 


For when we come to conſider the effect of this 


behaviour on the perſon who ſuffers it, we may per- 


haps have reaſon to conclude, that murder is not 
| > | a much 
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a much more cruel injury. What is the conſe- - 
quence of this contempt? or, indeed, what is the 
deſign of it, but to expoſe the object of it to ſhame? 
a ſenſation as uneaſy, and almoſt- intolerable, as 
thoſe which ariſe: from the ſevereſt pains inflicted on 
the body; a convulſion of the mind (if I may ſo 
call it) which immediately produces ſymptoms of 
univerſal diſorder in the: whole man ; which hath 
_ ſometimes been attended with death itſelf, and to 
which death hath, by great multitudes, been with 
much alacrity preferred. Now, what leſs than the 
higheſt degree of ill-nature can permit a man to 
pamper his own vanity at the price of another's 
ſhame? Is the glutton, who, to raiſe the flavour of 
his diſh, puts ſome birds or beaſt to exquiſite tor- 
ment, more cruel to the animal, than this our un 
man to his own ſpecies ? 

This character then is a compoſition made up of 
thoſe odious, contemptible qualities, pride, folly, 
arrogance, inſolence, and ill- nature. I ſhall diſmiſs 

it with ſome general obſervations, which will place 
it in ſo ridiculous a light, that a man muſt hereafter 
be poſſeſſed of a very conſiderable portion, either 
of folly or impudence, to aſſume it. 

Firſt, it proceeds on one grand fallacy ; 5 -for 
whereas this wretch is endeavouring, by a ſuperci- 
lious conduct, to lead the beholder into an opinion of 
his ſuperiority to the deſpiſed perſon, he inwardly 
flatters his own vanity with a deceitful preſumption, 
that this his conduct is founded on a ern pre- 
conceived opinion of this ſuperiority. | 

Secondly, this caution to preſerve it, plainly in- 
dicates a doubt, that the 98 of our own 
character is very {lightly eſtabliſhed; for which rea- 
ſon we ſee it chiefly practiſed by men who have the 
weakeſt pretenſions to the reputation they aim at; 
and, indeed, none was ever Fa reer from it than that 

noble perſon whom we have already mentioned 
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in this eſſay, and who can never be mentioned but 
with honour, by thoſe who know him. 

Thirdly, this opinion of our ſuperiority is com- 
monly very erroneous. Who hath not ſeen a ge- 
neral behaving in this ſupercilious. manner to an 
officer of lower rank, who hath been greatly his ſu- 
perior in that very art, to his excellence in which the 
general aſcribes all his merit. Parallel inſtances oc- 
cur in every other art, ſcience, or profeſſion. 33 

Fourthly, men who excel others in trifling inſtan- 
ces, frequently caſt a ſupercilious eye on their ſupe- 
riors in the higheſt. Thus the leaſt pretenſions to 
pre-eminence in title, birth, riches, equipages, 
dreſs, &c. conſtantly overlook the moſt noble en- 
dowments of virtue, honour, wiſdom, ſenſe, wit, 
and every other quality which can truly Ry and 
adorn a man, 

Laſtly, the loweſt and meaneſt of our ſpecies are 
the moft ſtrongly addicted to this vice. Men who 
are a ſcandal to their ſex, and women who diſgrace 
human nature; for the baſeſt mechanic is ſo far 
from being exempt, that he is generally the moſt 
guilty of it. It viſits alehouſes and ginſhops, and 
whiſtles in the empty heads of W mounte- 
banks, and dancing-maſters. 

Jo conclude a character on which we have al- 
ready dwelt longer than is conſiſtent with the in- 
tended meaſure of this eſſay, this contempt of 
others is the trueſt ſymptom of a baſe: and a bad 
heart. While it ſuggeſts itſelf to the mean and the 
vile, and tickles their little fancy on every occaſion, 

it never enters the great and good mind but on 

the ſtrongeſt motives; nor is it then a welcome 
gueſt, affording only an uneaſy ſenſation, and 
brings always with it a mixture of concern and 

compaſſion. i 5 

We will now We to weder 5 in "i 
ciety. Theoretus, conceiving that the aſſembly is 
only met to ſee and admire him, is uneaſy unleſs he 
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engroſſes the eyes of the whole company. The 
giant doth not take more pains to be viewed; and 
as he is unfortunately not ſo tall, he carefully de- 
poſits, himſelf in the moſt conſpicuous place; nor 
will that ſuffice, he muſt walk about the room, 
though to the great diſturbance of the company; 
and if he can purchaſe general obſervations at no 
leſs rate, will condeſcend to be ridiculous; for he 
prefers being laughed at to being taken little no- 
tice of. e Fn 00 5 | | 
On the other ſide, Duſopius is ſo baſhful that 
he hides himſelf in a corner; he hardly bears being 
looked at, and never quits the-firſt chair he lights 
upon, leſt he ſhould expoſe himſelf to public view. 
He trembles when you bow to him at a diſtance, is 
ſhocked at hearing his own voice, and would almoſt 
{ſwoon at the repetition of his name. 20 99 
The audacious Anedes, who is extremely amo- 
rous in his inclinations, never likes a woman, but 
his eyes aſk her the queſtion, without conſidering 
the confuſion he often occaſions to the object; he 
oOgles and languiſhes- at every | pvc woman in the 
room. As there is no law of morality which he 
would not break to ſatisfy his deſires, ſo is there no 


_ ala 


form of civility which he doth not violate to com- 


municate them. When he gets poſſeſſion of a wo- 
man's hand, which thoſe of ſtricter decency never 
give him but with reluctance, he conſiders himſelf 
as its maſter. - Indeed, there is ſcarce a familiarity 
which he will abſtain from, on the ſlighteſt ' ac- 
quaintance, and in the moſt public place. Sera- 
phina herſelf can make no impreſſion on the rough 
temper of Agroicus ; neither her quality, nor her 
beauty, can exact the leaſt complacence from him ; 
and he would let her lovely limbs ach, rather than 
offer her his chair; while the gentle Lyperus 
tumbles over benches, and overthrows tea-tables, 
to take up a fan ora glove; he forces you as a good 
parent doth his child, for your own good; he is 

V 1 abſolute 
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abſolute maſter of a lady's will, nor will allow her 
the election of ftanding or fitting 4 4n his company, 
In ſhort, the impertinent civility of Lyperus is as 
troubleſome, though, perhaps, not ſo „pte 
the brutiſh rudeneſs of Agroicus. 7 

Thus we have hinted at moſt of the common 

enormities committed in public aſſemblies, to our 
equals ; for it would be tedious and difficult to enu- 
merate all : nor is it needful ; ſince from this ſketch 
we may trace all others, moſt of which, I believe, 
will be found to branch out from ſome of the par- 
ticulars here ſpecified. | 
I am now, in the laſt. place, to conſider our be- 
haviour to our inferiors ; in which condeſcenſion can 
never be too ſtrongly recommended ; for as a de- 
viation-on this ſide is much more innocent than on 
the other, ſo the pride of man renders us much 
leſs liable to it. For beſides that we are apt to 
over-rate our own perfections, and undervalue the 
qualifications of our neighbours, we likewiſe ſet 
too high an eſteem on the things "themſelves, and 
conſider them as conſtituting a more eſſential diffe- 
rence between us than they really do. The qua- 
lities of the mind do, in reality, eſtabliſh the trueſt 
ſuperiority. over one another; yet ſhould not theſe 
ſo far elevate our pride, as to inflate us with con- 
tempt, and make us look down on our fellow-crea- 
tures, as on animals of an inferior order; but that 
the fortuitous accident of birth, the acquiſition of 
wealth, with ſome outward ornaments of dreſs, 
ſhould inſpire men with an inſolence capable of 
treating the reſt of mankind with diſdain, is ſo pre- 
poſterous, that nothing leſs than daily EXPETIENCE 
could give it credit, 

If men were to be rightly aimed and divided 
bank ſubordinate claſſes, according to the ſuperior 
excellence of their ſeveral - natures, perhaps the 
| loweſt claſs of either ſex would be properly affigned 

to ove two diſgracers of the — ſpecies, com- 
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monly called'a beau, and a fine lady; for if we rate 
men by the faculties of the mind, in what degree 
muſt theſe ſtand ? nay, admitting the qualities of 
the body were to give the pre-eminence, how many 
of : thoſe whom fortune hath placed in the loweft 
ſtation, .muſt be ranked above them ? If dreſs is 
their only title, ſure even the monkey, if as well 
dreſſed, is on as high a footing as the beau. 
But, perhaps, I ſhall be told, they challenge their 
dignity from birth: that is a poor and mean pre- 
tence to .honour, when ſupported with no other. 
Perſons who have no better claim to ſuperiority, 
ſhould be aſhamed of this; they are really a diſ- 
grace to thoſe very anceſtors from whom they would 
derive their pride, and are chiefly happy in this, 
that they want the very moderate portion of un- 
derſtanding which would enable them to deſpiſe 
theme. Tr? [57 | 
And yet, who ſo prone to a contemptuous car- 
riage as theſe! I have myſelf ſeen a little female 
thing which they have called My Lady, of no great- 
er dignity in the order of beings'than a cat, and 
of no more uſe in ſociety than a butterfly; whoſe 
mien would not give even the idea of a gentlewo- 
man, and whoſe face would cool the looſeft liber- 
tine; with a mind as empty of ideas as an opera, 
and a body fuller of difeaſes than an hoſpital— 1 
have ſeen this thing expreſs contempt to a woman 
who was an honour to her ſex, and an ornament to 
the creation. 5 21 | 
Io confeſs the truth, there is little danger of the 
poſſeſſor's ever undervaluing this titular excellence. 
Not that I would withdraw from it that deference 
which the policy of government hath affigned it. 
On the contrary, I have laid down the moſt exact 

compliance with this reſpe&, as a fundamental in 

good- breeding; nay, I inſiſt only that we may be 

admitted to pay it, and not treated with a diſdain 
even beyond what the eaſtern monarchs ſhew to 
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their ſlaves. Surely it is too high an elevation, 
when, inſtead of treating the loweſt human creature, 
in a chriſtian ſenſe, as our brethren, we look down 
on ſuch as are but one rank, in the civil order, re- 
moved from us, as unworthy to breathe even the 
ſame air, and regard the moſt diſtant communica- 
tion with them as an indignity and diſgrace offered 
to ourſelves. This is conſidering the difference not 
in the individual, but in the very ſpecies; a height 
of inſolence impious in a chriſtian ſociety, d moſt 
abſurd and ridiculous in a trading nation. ' 

I have now done with my firſt head, in which I 
have treated of good-breeding, as it regards our 
actions. TI ſhall, in the next place, conſider it with 
reſpect to our words; and ſhall endeavour to la 

down ſome rules, by obſerving which our well-bred 
man may, in his diſcourſe as well as actions, contri- 
| bute to the happineſs and well-being of ſociety. 

Certain it is, that the higheſt pleaſure which we 
are capable of enjoying in converſation, is to'be 
met with only in the ſociety of perſons whoſe un- 
derſtanding is pretty near on an equality with our 
own; nor is this equality only neceſſary to enable 
men of exalted genius, and extenſive knowledge, to 
taſte the ſublimer pleaſures of communicating their 
refined ideas to each other; but it is likewiſe ne- 
ceſſary to the inferior happineſs of every fubordi- 
nate degree of ſociety, down to the very loweſt. 
For inſtance ; we will ſuppoſe a converſation be- 
tween Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, and three dancing- 
maſters. It will be acknowledged, I helieve, that 
the heel ſophiſts-would be as little pleaſed with the 
company of the philoſophers, as the philoſophers 
with theirs. 

It would be greatly, therefore, for thei improvement | 
and happineſs of converſation, if ſociety could be 
formed on this equality; but as men are not ranked 
in this world by the different degrees of their un- 

ns but. "Ws N . and conſe- 
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quently all degrees of underſtanding often meet in 
the ſame claſs, and muſt ex neceſſitate frequently 
converſe together, the impoſſibility of accompliſh-. 
ing any ſuch Utopian ſcheme-very plainly appears. 
Here therefore is a viſible, but unavoidable imper- 
fection in ſociety itſelf. | | 
But as we have laid it down as a fundamental, 
that the eſſence of good-breeding is to contribute 
as much as poſſible to the eaſe and happineſs of 
mankind, ſo will it be the buſinefs of our well-bred 
man to endeavour to leſſen this imperfection to his 
utmoſt, and to bring ſociety as near to a level at 
leaſt as he is able. e | | 
Now there are but two ways to compaſs this, viz. 
by raiſing the lower, and by lowering what is 
Let us ſuppoſe then, that very unequal company 
I have before mentioned met; the former of theſe 
is apparently impracticable. Let Socrates, for in- 
ſtance, inſtitute a diſcourſe on the nature of the ſoul, 
or Plato reaſon on the native beauty of virtue, and 
- Ariſtotle on his occult qualities What muſt be- 
come of our dancing-maſters ? Would they not ſtare 
at one another with ſurpriſe? and, moſt probably, 
at our philoſophers with contempt? Would they 
have any pleaſure in ſuch ſociety ? or would they 
not rather wiſh: themſelves in a dancing-ſchool, or 
a green-room. at the play-houſe ? What, therefore, 
have our philoſophers to do, but to lower themſelves 
to thoſe who cannot riſe to then??rh; + 
And ſurely there are ſubjects on which both can 
converſe. Hath not Socrates heard of harmony ? 
Hath not Plato, who draws virtue in the perſon of 
a fine woman, any idea of the ee den. of atti- 
tude? and hath not Ariſtotle himſelf written a book 
on motion? In ſhort, to be a little ſerious, there are 
many topics on which they can at leaſt be intelli- 
gible to each other. | 
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How abſurd then muſt appear the conduct of 
Cenodoxus, who, having had the advantage of a 
liberal education, and having made a pretty good 
progreſs in literature, is conſtantly advancing learned 
ſulye&s in common. converſation ? He talks of the 
Claſſics before the ladies, and of Greek criticiſms 
among fine gentlemen. What is this leſs than an 
inſult on the company, over whom he thus affects 
a ſuperiority, and whoſe time he 3 to his 
vanity ? 37 

Wiſely different is * amiable ae of 5 

nus; who, though he exceeds the former in know- 
ledge, can ſubmit to diſcourſe on the moſt trivial 
matters, rather than introduce ſuch as his company 

are utter ſtrangers to. He can talk of faſhions and 
diverſions among the ladies; nay, can even conde- 
fcend to horſes and dogs with country gentlemen. 
This gentleman, who is equal to diſpute on the 
higheſt and abſtruſeſt points, can likewiſe talk on a 
fan, or a horſe- race; nor had ever any one, who was 
not himſelf a man of learning, the leaſt reaſon to 
conceive the vaſt knowledge of e pages 
from the report of others. 

Let us compare theſe together. Cenbbomus 
poſes the ſatisfaction of his own pride from the 7 
miration of others; Sophronus thinks of nothing 
but their amuſement. In the company of Ceno- 
doxus, every one is rendered uneaſy, laments his 
own want of knowledge, and longs for the end of 
the dull aſſembly; with Sophronus all are pleaſed, 
and contented with themſelves in their knowledge 
of matters which they find worthy the conſidera- 
tion of a man of ſenſe. Admiration is involun- 
tarily paid the former; to the latter it is given 
joyfully. The former receives it with envy and 
hatred ; the latter enjoys it as the ſweet fruit of 
good-will.. The RR 18 nn the latter : 
courted a all. . 
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This behaviour in Cenodoxus may, in fome mea- 
ſure, account for an obſervation we muſt have 
frequent occaſion to make; that the converſation 
of men of very moderate capacities, is often pre- 
ferred to that with men of ſuperior talents; in 
which the world a& more wiſely than at firſt they 
may ſeem ; for beſides that backwardneſs in man- 
kind to give their admiration, what can be duller, 
or more void of pleaſure, than diſcourſes on ſub- 
ets above our comprehenſion ? It is like liſtening 
to an unknown language; and if ſuch company 
is ever deſired by us, it is a ſacrifice to our vanity, 
which impoſes on us to believe that we may by 
theſe. means raiſe the general opinion of our own 
parts and knowledge, and not from that cheerfu] 
delight which is the natural reſult of an agreeable 
converſation, 1 e 
There is another very common fault, equally 
deſtructive of this 3 by much the ſame 
means; though it is far from owing its original to 
any real ſuperiority of parts and knowledge: this 
is diſcourſing on the myſteries of a particular pro- 
feſſion, to which all the reſt of the company, ex- 
cept one or two, are utter ſtrangers. Lawyers are 
generally guilty of this fault, as they are more con- 
fined to the conyerſation of one another; and 1 
haye known a very agreeable company ſpoilt, where 
there haye been two of theſe gentlemen preſent, 
who have ſeemed rather to think themſelves in a 
court of juſtice, than in a mixed aſſembly of per- 
ſons, met only for the entertainment of each 
„ 8 | oy 585 
But it is not ſufficient that the whale company 
underſtand the topic of their converſation; they 
ſhould be likewiſe equally intereſted in every ſubject 
not tending to their general information or amuſe- 
ment; for theſe are not to be poſtponed to the 
relation of private affairs, much leſs of the parti. 
| . cular 
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cular grievance or misfortune of a ſingle perſon. 
To bear a ſhare in the afflictions of another, is a 
degree of friendſhip not to be expected in a com- 
mon acquaintance; nor hath any man a right to 
indulge the ſatisfaction of a weak and mean mind by 


the comfort of pity, at the expence of the whole 
company's diverſion. The inferior and unſucceſsful 


members of the ſeveral profeſſions, are generally 
guilty of this fault; for as they fail of the reward 

ue to their great merit, they can ſeldom refrain 
from reviling their ſuperiors, and complaining of 


their own hard and unjuſt fate, 


Farther; as a man is not to make himſelf the 
ſubject of the converſation, ſo neither js he to en- 
groſs the whole to himſelf. As every man had ra- 


ther pleaſe others by what he ſays, than be himſelf 
pleaſed by what they ſay; or, in other words, as 


every man is beſt pleaſed with the conſciouſneſs of 
pleaſing, ſo ſhould all have an equal opportunity 
of aiming at it.” This is a right which we are fo 
offended at being deprived of, that though I remem- 
ber to have known a man reputed a good companion, 
who ſeldom opened his mouth in company, unleſs 
to ſwallow his liquor; yet I have ſcarce ever heard 
that appellation given to a very talkative perſon, 
even when he hath been capable of entertaining, 
unleſs he hath done this with buffoonery, and made 
the reſt amends, by partaking of their ſcorn, to- 


gether with their admiration and applauſe. 


A well-bred man, therefore, will not'take mare of 
the diſcourſe than falls to his ſhare; nor in this will 


he ſhew any violent impetuoſity of temper, or 


exert any loudneſs of voice, even in arguing ; for 
the information of the company, and the con- 


viction of his antagoniſt, are to be his apparent 


motives; not the indulgence of his own pride, 
or an ambitious deſire of victory; which latter, if 


à wiſe man ſhould entertain, he will be ſure to 


con- 
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conceal with his utmoſt endeavour; ſince he muſt 
know, that to lay open his vanity in public, is no 
leſs abſurd than to lay open his boſom to an enemy, 
whoſe drawn fword is pointed againſt it; for every 
man hath a dagger in his hand, ready to ſtab the 
vanity of another, wherever he perceives it. 
Having now ſhewn, that the pleaſure of conver- 
ſation muſt ariſe from the diſcourſe being on ſubjects 
levelled to the capacity of the whole company ; 
from being on ſuch in which every perſon is equally. 
intereſted ; from every one's being admitted to his 
ſhare in the diſcourſe; and laſtly, from carefully 
avoiding all noiſe, violence, and impetuoſity; it 
might ſeem proper to lay down ſome particular 
rules for the choice of thoſe ſubjetts which are moſt 
likely to conduce to the cheerful delights propoſed 
from this ſocial communication ; but as ſuch an at- 
tempt might appear abſurd, from the infinite variety, 
and perhaps too dictatorial in its nature, I ſhall 
confine myſelf to rejecting thoſe topics only which 
ſeem moſt foreign to this delight, and which are 
moſt likely to be attended with conſequences rather 
tending to make ſociety an evil, than to procure us 
any goad from it. Ki 975 . 
And firſt, I ſhall mention that which I have hi- 
therto only endeavoured; to reſtrain within certain 
\ bounds, namely, Arguments; but which, if they 
were entirely baniſhed out of company, eſpecially 
from mixed aſſemblies, and where ladies make part 
of the ſociety, it would, I believe, promote their 
_ happineſs; they have been ſometimes attended with 
bloodſhed, generally with hatred from the con- 
quered party towards his victor; and ſcarce ever 
with conviction. Here I except jocoſe arguments, 
which often produce much mirth; and ſerious diſ- 
putes between men of learning (when none but 
ſuch are preſent), which tend to the propagation of 
knowledge, and the edification of the company. 
%FFFF˙ C. Secondly, 
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Secondly, Slander ; which, however frequently 
uſed, or however ſavoury to the palate of ill-nature, 
is extremely pernicious: As it is often unjuſt, and 
highly injurious to the perſon ſlandered; and always 
dangerous, eſpecially in large and mixed com- 
panies; where ſometimes an undeſigned offence is 
given to an innocent relation or friend of ſuch per- 

ſon, who is thus expoſed to ſhame and confuſion, 
without having any right to reſent the affront. Of 
this there have been very tragical inſtances ; and I 
have myſelf ſeen ſome very ridiculous ones, but 
which have given great pain, as well to the perſon 
offended, as to him who hath been the | innocent 
occaſion of giving the offence. 

Thirdly, All general Reflections on VI vountries, 
religions, and profeſſions, which are always unjuſt. 
If theſe are ever tolerable, they are only from the 
perſons who with ſome pleaſantry ridicule their own 
country. It is very common among us to caſt 
ſarcaſms on a neighbouring nation, to which we 
have no other reaſon to bear an antipathy, than 
what is more uſual than juſtifiable, becauſe we have 
injured it: but ſure ſuch general ſatire is not 
founded on truth; for I have known gentlemen of 
that nation poſſeſied with every good quality which 
is to be wiſhed in a man, or required in a friend. 
I remember a repartee made by a gentleman of 
this country, which, though it was full of the 
ſevereſt wit, the perſon to whom it was directed, 
could not reſent, as he ſo plainly deſerved it. He 
had with great bitterneſs inveighed againſt this 
whole people; upon which, one of them who was 
- preſent, very coolly anſwered, <1] don't know, Sir, 
. © whether I have not more reaſon to be pleaſed 
. « with the compliment you pay my country, than 
eto be angry with what you ſay againſt it; fince, 

« by your abuſing us all ſo. heavily, you have 
« plainly implied you are not of it.” This expoſed 
the other to ſo much laughter, eſpecially as he was 
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not unexceptionable in his character, that I believe 
he was ſufficiently puniſhed for his ill-mannered 
ſatire. | 75 
Fourthly, Blaſphemy, and irreverent mention of 
religion, I will not here debate what compliment a 
man pays to his own underſtanding by the pro- 
feſſion of infidelity ; it is ſufficient to my purpoſe, 
that he runs a riſque of giving the cruelleſt offen 
to perſons of a different temper ; for if a loyaliſt 
would be greatly affronted by hearing any inde- 
cencies offered to the perſon of a temporal prince, 
how much more bitterly muſt a man, who ſincerely 
believes in ſuch a being as the Almighty, feel any 
irreverence, or inſult ſhewn to his name, his honour, 
or his inſtitution? And notwithſtanding the im- 
pious character of the preſent age, and eſpecially 
of many among thoſe whoſe more immediate bufi- 
neſs it is to lead men, as well by example as pre- 
cept, into the ways of piety, there are ſtill ſuffi- 
cient numbers left, who pay ſo honeſt and ſincere 
a reverence to religion, as may give us a reaſon- 
able expectation of finding one at leaſt of this 
ſtamp in-every. large company. ö 
A fifth particular to be avoided, is Indecency. 
We are not only to forbear the repeating of ſuch 
words as would give an immediate affront to al 
of reputation; but the raiſing of any looſe ideas 
tending to the offence of that modeſty, which, if 
a young woman hath not ſomething more than the 
affectation of, ſhe is not worthy the regard even 
of a man of pleaſure, provided he hath any deli- 
cacy in his conſtitution, How inconſiſtent with 
good-breeding it is to give pain and confuſion to 
ſuch, is ſufficiently apparent; all double-entendres, 
and obſcene jeſts, are therefore carefully to be 
avoided before them. But ſuppoſe no ladies pre- 
ſent, nothing can be meaner, lower, and leſs pro- 
ductive of rational mirth, than this looſe-conver- 
ſation. For my own part, I cannot conceive ho-w- 
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the idea of jeſt or pleaſantry came ever to be an- 
nexed to one of our higheſt and moſt ſerious plea- 
fures. Nor can I help obſerving, to the diſcredit 
of ſuch merriment, that it is commonly the laſt 
reſource of impotent wit, the weak ſtrainings of the 
loweſt, ſillieſt, and dulleſt fellows in the world. 
Sixthly, You are to avoid knowingly mention- 
ing any thing which may revive in any perſon the 
remembrance of . ſome paſt accident; or raiſe an 
uneaſy reflection on a preſent misfortune, or cor- 
poral blemiſh. Io maintain this rule nicely, per- 
haps, requires great delicacy ; but it is abſolutely 
neceſſary to a well-bred man. I have obſerved 
numberleſs breaches of it; many, I. believe, pro- 
ceeding from negligence and inadyertency ; yet I 
am afraid ſome may be too juſtly imputed to a ma- 
licious deſire of triumphing in our own ſuperior 
happineſs and perfections; now, when it proceeds 
from this motive, it is not eaſy to imagine any thing 
more criminal. | | VV 
Under this head I ſhall caution my well-bred 
reader againſt a common fault, much of the ſame 
nature ; which is, mentioning any particular qua- 
_ lity as abſolutely eſſential to either man or woman, 
and exploding all thoſe who want it. This renders 
every one uneaſy, who is in the leaſt ſelf-conſcious 
of the defect. I have heard a boor of faſhion de- 
_ clare in the preſence of women remarkably plain, 
that beauty was the chief perfection of that ſex; 
and an effential, without which ng woman was 
worth regarding. A certain method of putting all 
thoſe in the room, who are but ſuſpicious of their 
defect that way, out of countenance. 
I ſhall mention one fault more, which is, not 
paying a proper regard to the peſent temper of 
the company, or the occaſion of their meeting, in 
- introducing à topic of converſation, by which as 
great an abſurdity is ſometimes committed, as it 
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would be 8 a dirge at a W or an epi 
thalamium at a funeral. 

Thus I have, I think, bende moſt of the 
principal errors which we are apt to fall into in 
converſation; and though, perhaps, ſome parti- 
culars worthy of remark may have eſcaped me, 
yet an attention to what I have here ſaid, may en- 
able the reader to diſcover them. At leaft I am 
perſuaded, that if the rules I have now laid down 
were ſtrictly obſerved, our converſation would be 
more perfect, and the pleaſure reſulting from it | 
purer, and more unſullied, than at preſent it is. 

But I muſt not diſmiſs this ſubject without ſome 
animadverſions on a particular ſpecies of pleaſantry, 
which, though I am far from being defirous of 
baniſhing from converſation, requires, moſt cer- 

tainly, ſome reins to govern, and ſome rule to direct 
it. The reader may perhaps gueſs, I mean Rail- 
lery; to which I may apply the fable of the lap- 
dog and the aſs; for while in ſome hands it diverts 
and delights us with its dexterity and gentleneſs, in 
others, it paws, daubs, offends and hurts. 
The end of converſation being the happineſs of 
mankind, and the chief means to procure their 
delight and pleaſure; it follows, I think, that no- 
thing can conduce to this end, which tends to 
make a man uneaſy and diffarisfied with himſelf, 
or which expoſes him to the ſcorn and contempt 
of others. I here except that kind of raille 
therefore, which is concerned in toſſing men out of 
their chairs, tumbling them into water, or any of 
thoſe handicraft jokes which are. exerciſed on thoſe 
notable perſons, commonly known by the name of 
buffoons; who are contented to feed their belly at 
the price of their br— ch, and to carry off the 
wine and the p—ſs of a great man together. This 
I paſs by, as well as all remarks on the genius of 
the great men themſelves, who are (to fetch a 
phraſe from ſchool, a place not improperly men- 
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tioned on this occaſion) great debs: at this kind * 


facetiouſneſs. 

But leaving all ſuch perſons to pate human na- 
ture among themſelves, I ſhall recommend to my 
well-bred man, who aims at raillery, the excellent 
character given of Horace by Perſius. 


 Omne vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 
Tangit, et admiſſus circum præcordia ludit, 
Callidus excuſſo populum ee naſo. 


Thus ken rendered by the late ingenious 
tranſlator of that obſcure author : ; 


| Yet could ſhrewd ne with diſportive wit, 
Rally his friend, and tickle while he bit; 
Winning acceſs, he play'd around che heart, 
And gently touching, prick'd the tainted part. 
The crowd he incer'd; but incer'd with ſuch a 
race, 
It paſs'd for downright innocence : of Oe, 


The raillery which is conſiſtent with god dived. 
ing, is a gentle animadverſion on ſome foible ; 
which, while it raiſes a laugh in the reſt of the 
company, doth not put the perſon rallied out of 
countenance, or expoſe him to 'ſhame and con- 
tempt. On the contrary, the jeſt ſhould be ſo 
delicate, that the object of it ſhould be capable af | 
Joining in the mirth it occaſions. 

All great vices therefore, misfortunes, and noto- 
rious blemiſhes of mind or body, are improper 
ſubjects of raillery. Indeed, a hint at ſuch is an 
abuſe, and an affront which is ſure to give the per- 
ſon (unleſs he be one ſhameleſs and abandoned) 
pain and uneaſineſs, and ſhould be received with 
contempt, inſtead of 1 7 55 by all the reſt of 
h the apts pops | 
Again; 
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Again; the nature and quality of the perſon are 
to be conſidered. As to the firſt, ſome men will 


not bear any raillery at all. I remember a gentle- 
man, who declared, He never made a jeſt, nor 
« would ever take one.” I do not, indeed, great- 
ly recommend ſuch a perſon for a companion; but 
at the ſame time, a well-bred man, who is to con- 
ſult the pleaſure and happineſs of the whole, is not 
at liberty to make any one preſent uneaſy. By the 
quality, I mean the ſex, degree, profeſſion, and 
circumſtances; on which head I need not be very 
particular. With regard to the two former, all 
fraillery on ladies and ſuperiors ſhould be extremely 
fine and gentle; and vith reſpect to the latter, 
any of the rules I have above laid down, moſt of 
which are to be applied to it, will afford fufficient 
caution. 5 
Laftly, A conſideration. is to be kak of: the per- 
ſons before whom we rally. A man will be juſtly 
uneaſy at being reminded of thoſe railleries in one 
company, which he would very patiently bear the 
imputation of in another. Inſtances on this head 
are ſo obvious, that they need not be mentioned. 


In ſhort, the whole doctrine of raillery' is comprized 
in this famous line: 


« Quid de quoque viro, et cui dicas, ſæpe caveto. 
« Be cautious what you ſay, of whom and 2 whom. 


And now methinks I hear ſome one cry out, 
that ſuch reſtrictions are, in effect, to exclude all 
raillery from converſation; and, to confeſs the 
truth, it is a weapon from which many perſons will 
do wiſely in totally abſtaining; for it is a weapon 
which doth the more miſchief, by how much the 
blunter it 1s. The ſharpeſt wit therefore is only 
to be indulged the free uſe of it; for no more 

than a very flight touch i is to be allowed; no hack- 


ang 


, nor ee if ak were to ew a carcaſe 
fon hounds, as ere phraſes it. 

Nor is it ſufficient that it be ſharp, it muſt be 
uſed likewiſe with: the utmoſt tenderneſs and good- 
nature; and as the niceſt dexterity of a gladiator is 
ſhewn in being able to hit without cutting deep, 
ſo is this of our raillier, who 1s rather to tickle * 
wound. 

True raillery indeed conſiſts 3 in playing on 
peccadillos, which, however they may be cenſured 
by ſome, are not eſteemed as really blemiſhes in a 
character in the company where they are made the 
ſubject of mirth; as too much freedom with the 
bottle, or too much indulgence with women, & e. 

Or, Secondly, in pleaſantly repreſenting real 
| good qualities in a falſe light of ſhame, and ban- 
tering them as ill ones. So generoſity may be 
treated as prodigality; œconomy as avarice ; true 
. as fool-hardineſs; and ſo of the reſt. 
Luaſtly, in ridiculing men for vices and faults 
which they are known to be free from. Thus the 
cowardice of A — le, the dulneſs of Creed 
the unpoliteneſs of *D—ton, may be attacked | 
without danger of offence ; and thus Lyt——n 
may be cenſured for whatever vice or n. you 
pleaſe to impute to him. 

And however limited theſe bounds may appear 
to. ſome, yet, in ſkilful and witty hands, I have 
known raillery, thus confined, afford a very divert- 
ing, as well as inoffenſive entertainment to the 
whole company. | 

I ſhall conclude this eſſay with theſe two obſerva- 
tions, which I think may be clearly deduced from 
what hath been ſaid. __ 

Firſt, that every perſon who indulges his ill-na- 
ture or vanity, at the expence of others; and in 
introducing uneaſineſs, vexation, and confuſion into 


ſociety, however exalted or high-titled he may be, 
1s thoroughly ill- bred. 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, that whoever, from the goodneſs of 
his diſpoſition or underſtanding, endeavours to his 
utmoſt to cultivate the good-humour and happineſs 
of others, and to contribute to the eaſe and com- 
fort of all his acquaintance, however low in rank 
fortune may have placed him, or however clumſy 
he may be in his figure or demeanour, hath, in 
the trueſt ſenſe of the word, a claim to good-breed- 
ing. | 
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Characters of Men. 


HAVE often Goaght it 2 melancholy inſtance 
I of the great depravity of human nature, that 
whilſt ſo many men have employed their utmoſt 
abilities to invent ſyſtems, by which the artful and 


cunning part of mankind may be enabled to im- 


poſe on the reſt of the world; few or none ſhould 


have ſtood up the champions of the innocent and 


undeſigning, and have endeavoured to arm them 
againſt impoſition. 

Thoſe who predicate of man in general, that he 
is an animal of this or that diſpoſition, ſeem to me 
not ſufficiently to have ſtudied human nature; for 
that immenſe variety of characters ſo apparent in 
men even of the ſame cumate, religion, and edu- 

D d 2 _ cation, 
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cation, which gives the poet a ſufficient licence, as I 
apprehend, for ſaying that, 


Man differs more from man, than man from beaſt, 


could hardly exiſt, unleſs the diſtinction had ſome 
original foundation in nature itſelf, Nor is it per- 
haps a leſs proper predicament of the genius of a 
tree, that it will flouriſh ſo many years, loves ſuch 
a ſoil, bears ſuch a fruit, &c. than of man in ge- 
neral, that he is good, bad, fierce, tame, honeſt, 
or cunning, | 

This original difference will, I think, alone ac- 
count for that very early and ſtrong inclination to 
good or evil, which diſtinguiſhes different diſpoſi- 
tions in children, 1n their firſt infancy ; in the moſt 
uninformed ſavages, who can be thought to have 
altered their nature by no rules, nor artfully ac- 
quired habits ; and laſtly, in perſons, who, from 
the ſame education, &c. might be thought ta 
have directed nature the ſame way; yet, among 
all theſe, there ſubſiſts, as I have before hinted, ſo 
manifeſt and extreme a difference of inclination or 
character, that almoſt obliges us, I think, to ac- 
knowledge ſome unacquired, original diſtinction, 
in the nature or ſoul of one man, from that of 
—_—— . 

Thus, without aſſerting in general, that man is 
a deceitful animal; we may, I believe, appeal for 
inſtances of deceit to the behaviour of ſome child- 
ren and ſavages. When this quality therefore is 
nouriſhed and improved by education, in which we 
are taught rather to conceal vices, than to culti- 
vate virtues ; when it hath ſucked in the inſtruction 
of politicians, and is inſtituted in the Art of thriv- 
ing, it will be no wonder that it ſhould grow. to 
that monſtrous height to which we ſometimes ſee it 
arrive. This Art of thriving being the very reverſe 
of that doctrine of the ſtoics; by which men were 
PET 5 Cn taught 
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taught to conſider themſelves as fellow-citizens of 


the world, and to labour jointly for the common 
good, without any private diſtinction of their own: 


whereas this, on the-contrary, points out to every 


individual his own particular and ſeparate advan- 
tage, to which he is to ſacrifice the intereſt of all 
others; which he is to confider as his Summum 
Bonum, to purſue with his utmoſt diligence and in- 
duſtry, and to acquire by all means whatever. Now 
when this noble end is once eſtabliſhed, deceit muſt 
immediately ſuggeſt itſelf as the neceſſary means; 
for as it is_ impoſſible that any man endowed with 
rational faculties, and being in a ſtate of freedom, 
ſhould willingly agree, without ſome motive of 
love or friendſhip, abſolutely. to ſacrifice his own 
intereſt to that of another; it becomes neceſſary to 
impoſe upon him, to perſuade him, that his own 
good is deſigned, and that he will be a gainer by 
coming into thoſe ſchemes, which are, in reality, 
calculated for his deſtruction. And this, if I miſ- 
take not, is the very eſſence of that excellent art, 
called The Art of Politics. . 

Thus while the crafty and deſigning part of 
mankind, conſulting only their own ſeparate advan- 
tage, endeavour to maintain one conſtant impoſition 
on others, the whole world becomes a vaſt maſque- 
rade, where the greateſt part appear diſguiſed under 
falſe vizors and habits; a very few only ſhewing 
their own faces, who become, by ſo doing, the 
aſtoniſhment and ridicule of all the reſt. | 
But however cunning the diſguiſe be which- a 
maſquerader wears; however foreign to his age, 
degree, or circumſtance, yet, if cloſely attended to, 
he very rarely eſcapes the diſcovery of an accurate 
obſerver ; for nature, which unwillingly ſubmits to 
the impoſture, is ever endeavouring to peep forth 
and ſhew herſelf; nor can the cardinal, the friar, 
or the judge, long conceal the ſot, the gameſter, or 
G eee Ak 
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In the ſame manner will thoſe diſguiſes which 
are worn on the greater ſtage, generally vaniſh, or 
prove ineffectual to impoſe the aſſumed for the real 
character upon us, if we employ ſufficient diligence 
and attention in the ſcrutiny. But as this diſcovery 
is of infinitely greater conſequence to us; and as, 
perhaps, all are not equally qualified to make it, I. 
ſhall venture to ſet down ſome few rules, the effi- 
cacy (I had almoſt ſaid infallibility) of which, I 
have myſelf experienced. Nor need any man be 
aſhamed of wanting or receiving inſtructions on this 
head; ſince that open diſpoſition, which is the ſureſt 
Indication of an honeſt and upright heart, chiefly 
renders us liable to be impoſed on by craft and 
deceit, and principally diſqualifies us for this diſ- 
covery. e 5 
Neither will the reader, I hope, be offended, if 
he ſhould here find no obſervations entirely new to 
him. Nothing can be bene or more known, 
than the general rules of morality, and yet thou- 
ſands: of men are thought well employed in reviv- 
ing our remembrance, and enforcing our practice 
of them. But though I am convinced there are 
many of my readers whom I am not capable of in- 
ſtructing on this head, and who are, indeed, fitter 
to give than receive inſtructions; at leaſt from me, 
yet this eſſay may perhaps be of ſome uſe to the 
young and unexperienced, to the more open, honeſt, 
and conſidering part of mankind, who, either from 
ignorance or inattention, are daily expoſed: to all 
the pernicious deſigns of that deteſtable fiend, hy- 
1 will proceed therefore, without further preface, 
to thoſe diagnoſtics which nature, I apprehend, 
gives us of the diſeaſes of the mind, ſeeing ſhe 
takes ſuch -pains to diſcover thoſe of the body. 
And firſt, J doubt whether the old adage of Fronti 
nulla Fides, be generally well underſtood ; the mean- 
ing of which is commonly taken to be, that 1 
; mo | | 4 tru 
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te truſt is to be given to the countenance,” But 
N 1 is 4h context in Juvenal ? | 


. Nl 9 non vicus abundat 


. e, Meni 5 


— hat Shares 16 not filled with 
auſtere libertines ? 


Now, thine an auſtere countenance is no token of 
purity of heart, I readily concede. So far other- 
wiſe, it is, perhaps, rather a ſymptom of the con- 
trary. But the ſatiriſt, ſurely, never intended by 
theſe words, which have grown into a proverb, 
utterly to depreciate an art, on which ſo wiſe a man 
as Ariſtotle hath thought proper to compoſe a 
treatiſe. 

The truth is, we almoſt univerſally miſtake the 

ſymptoms which nature kindly holds forth to us; 
and err as groſsly as a phyſician would, who ſhould 
conclude, that a very high pulſe is a certain indi= 
cation of health; but ſure the faculty would rather 
impute ſuch a miſtake to his deplorable ignorance, 
than conclude from it, that the pulſe could give a 
ſkilful and ſenſible obſerver no information of the 
patient's diſtemper. 

In the ſame manner, I conceive, the paſſions of 
men do commonly imprint ſufficient marks on the 
countenance ; and it is owing chiefly to want of {kill 
in the obſerver, that phyſiognomy 1 is of ſo little uſe 
and credit 1n the world: 

But our errors in this diſquiſition would be little 
wondered at, if it was acknowledged, that the few. 
rules, which generally prevail on this head, are ut- 
terly falſe, and the very reverſe of truth. And this 
will perhaps appear, if we condeſcend to the exa- 
mination. of ſome particulars. Let us begin with 
the inſtance given us by the poet above, of auſte- 
rity; which, as he ſhews us, was held to indicate 
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2 chaſtity, or ſeverity of morals, the contrary of 
which, as himſelf ſhews us, is true. ele 

Among us, this auſterity, or gravity of coun- 
tenance, paſſes for wiſdom, with juſt the ſame equi 
of pretenſion. My lord Shaftſbury tells us, that 

gravity is of the eſſence of impoſture. I will not 
venture to ſay, that it certainly denotes folly, 
though I have known ſome of the ſillieſt fellows in 

the world very eminently poſſeſſed of it. The af- 
fections which it indicates, and which we ſhall ſel- 
dom err in ſuſpecting to lie under it, are pride, ill- 
nature, and cunning. Three qualities, which when 
we know to be inherent in any man, we have no 
reaſon to deſire any further diſcovery to inſtruct us, 
to deal as little and as Cannionlty with him as we are 
able. 

But though the world often pays a reſpect to 
theſe appearances, which they do not deſerve; they 
rather attract admiration than love, and inſpire us 
rather with awe than confidence. There is a coun- 
tenance of a contrary kind, which hath been called 
a letter of recommendation ; ; which throws our 
arms open to receive the poiſon, diveſts us of all 
kind of apprehenſion, and diſarms us of all caution : 

1 mean that glavering ſneering ſmile, of which the 
greater part of mankind are extremely fond, con- 
ceiving it to be the ſign of good-nature ; whereas 
this is generally a compound of malice and fraud, 
and as ſurely indicates a bad heart, as a galloping 
pulſe doth a fever. 
Men are chiefly betra 7 be into this deceit, by a 
groſs, but common miſtake of good-humour for 
good-nature. Two qualities, ſo far from bearing 
any reſemblance to each other, that they are almoſt 
oppoſites. Good-nature is that benevolent and 
amiable temper of mind, which diſpoſes vs to feel 
the misfortunes, and enjoy the happineſs of others; 
and, conſequently, puſhes us on to promote the latter, 
and prevent the former ; and that without * A 
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ſtract contemplation on the beauty of virtue, and 
without the allurements, or terrors of religion. Now 
good-humour is nothing more than the triumph of 
the mind, when reflecting on its own happineſs, 
and that, perhaps, from having compared it with 
the inferior happineſs of others. 

If this be allowed, I believe we may admit that 
glavering ſmile, whoſe principal ingredient is ma- 
lice, to be the ſymptom of good-humour. And 
here give me leave to define this word malice, as I 


doubt, whether it be not in common ſpeech ſo often 
confounded with envy, that common readers may 


not have very diſtinct ideas between them ; but as 
envy is a repining at the good of others, compared 
with our own, ſo malice is a rejoicing at their evil, 

on the ſame compariſon. And thus it appears to 
have a very cloſe affinity to that malevolent diſpo- 
ſition, which I have above deſcribed under the word 


good-humour ; for nothing 1 is truer, than that ob- 


ſeryation of Shakeſpeare ; ; 
A man may ſmile, and ſmile, and be a villain. 
But how alien muſt this countenance. be to that 


heavenly frame of ſoul, of which Jeſus Chriſt him- 
ſelf was the moſt perfect pattern, of which bleſſed 


perſon it is recorded, that he never was once ſeen 


to laugh, during his whole abode on earth. And 
what indeed hath good- nature to do with a ſmilinę 

countenance ? It would be like a purſe in the hands 
of a miſer, which he could never uſe. For ad- 
mitting, that laughing at the vices and follies of 
mankind is entirely innocent (which is more, per- 
haps, than we ought to admit), yet, ſurely, their 
miſeries and misfortunes are no ſubjects of mirth; 

and with theſe, Quis nen vicus abundat ? the world 
is ſo full of them, that ſcarce a day paſſes without 


inclining a truly good-natured 1 man rather to tears 
than merriment. . 


Mr. 
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Mr. Hobbes tells us, that laughter ariſes from 
pride, which is far from being a good-natured 
paſſion, And though I would not ſeverely dif- 
countenance all indulgence of it, ſince laughter, 
while confined to vice and folly, is no very cruel 
puniſhment on the object, and may be attended 
with good conſequences to him; yet we ſhall, I 
| believe, find, on a careful examination into its mo- 
tive, that it is not produced from good- nature. But 
this is one of the firſt efforts of the mind, which 
few attend to, or, indeed, are capable of diſcover- 
ing; and however ſelf-love may make us pleaſed 
with ſeeing a blemiſh in another, which we are 
ourſelves free from, yet compaſſion. on the firſt re- 
flection of any unhappineſs in the object, imme- 
diately puts a ſtop to it in good minds. For in- 
ſtance; ſuppoſe a perſon well-dreſt ſhould tumble in 
a dirty place in the ſtreet; I am afraid there are 
few who would not laugh at the accident: Now, 
what is this laughter, other than a convulſive extaſy, 
occaſioned by che contemplation of our own hap- 
pineſs, compared with the unfortunate perſon's ? a 
pleaſure which ſeems to ſavour of ill-nature ; but 
as this is one of thoſe firſt, and as it were ſpon- 
taneous morions of the ſoul, which few, as I have 
ſaid, attend to, and none can prevent; ſo it-doth 
not properly conſtitute the character. When we 
come to reflect on the uneaſineſs this perſon ſuffers, 
laughter, in a good and delicate mind, will begin 
to change itſelf into compaſſion; and in proportion, 
as this latter operates on us, we may be ſaid to have 
more or leſs good- nature; but ſhould any fatal con- 
ſequence, ſuch as a violent bruiſe, or the breaking 
of a bone, attend the fall, the man, who ſhould ſtill 
continue to laugh, would be entitled to the baſeſt 
and vileſt appellation with which any langoage can 
ſtigmatiſe him. 
From what hath been ſaid, I think we may con- 
clude, that a CORN, ſettled, glavering, ſneering 


ſmile 
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ſmile in the countenance, is ſo far from indicating 
goodneſs, that it may be with much confidence de- 
pended on as an aſſurance of the contrary. 
But I would not be underſtood here to ſpeak with 
the leaſt regard to that amiable, open, compoſed, 
cheerful aſpect, which is the reſult of a good con- 
ſcience, and the emanation of a good heart ; of both 
which, it is an infallible ſymptom ; and may be the 
more depended on, as it cannot, I believe, be coun- 
terfeited, with any reaſonable reſemblance, by the 
| niceſt power of art. . e 
Neither have I any eye towards that honeſt, hearty, 
loud chuckle, which ſhakes. the ſides of aldermen 
and ſquires, without the leaſt provocation of a jeſt; 
proceeding chiefly from a full belly ; and 1s a ſymp- 
tom (however ſtrange it may ſeem) of a very gentle 
and inoffenſive quality, called dulneſs, than which 
nothing is more riſible; for as Mr. Pope, with ex- 
quiſite pleaſantry, ſays; 8 


| —— Gentle Dulneſs ever loves a joke : © 


i. e. one of her own jokes. Theſe are ſometimes 
performed by the foot; as by leaping: over heads, 
or chairs, or tables, kicks in the b=— ch, &c. 
ſometimes by the hand; as by flaps in the face, 
pulling off wigs, and infinite other dexterities, too 
tedious to particularize : Sometimes by the voice; 
as by hollowing, huzzaing, and ſinging merry (i. e. 
dull) catches, by merry (i. e. dull) fellows. ; 
Laſtly, I do by no means hint at the various 
laughs, titters, tehes, &c. of the fair ſex, with 
whom, indeed, this eſſay hath not any thing to do; 
the knowledge of the characters of women bein 
foreign to my intended purpoſe; as it is in fact a 
ſcience, to which I make not the leaft pretenſion. 
The ſmile or ſneer, which compoſes the counte- 
nance,' I have above endeavoured to deſcribe, is ex- 
tremely different from all theſe ; but as I have al- 
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ready dwelt pretty long on it, and as my reader 
will not, I apprehend, be liable to miſtake it, I 
ſhall wind up my caution to him againſt this ſymp- 
tom, in part of a line of Horace; | 


Hic niger eſt; hunc tu caveto. 


There is one countenance, which is the plaineſt 
| Inſtance of the general miſunderſtanding of that 
adage, fronti nulla fides, This is a fierce aſpect, 
which hath the ſame right to ſignify courage, as 
gravity to denote wiſdom, or a ſmile good-nature ; 
whereas experience teaches us the contrary, and it 
paſſes amongſt moſt men for the ſymptom only of 
a bully. e | 
But I am aware, that I ſhall be reminded of an 
aſſertion which I ſet out with in the beginning of 
this eflay, viz. © That nature gives us as ſure 
« ſymptoms of the diſeaſes of the mind, as ſhe doth 
ec of thoſe of the body.” To which, what I have 
now advanced, may ſeem a contradiction. The 
truth is, nature doth really imprint ſufficient marks 
in the countenance, to inform an accurate and diſ- 
cerning eye ; but as ſuch is the property of few, 
the generality of mankind miſtake the affectation 
for the reality; for as Affectation always overacts 
her part, it fares with her, as with a farcical actor 
on the ſtage, whoſe monſtrous overdone grimaces 
are ſure to catch the applauſe of an inſenſible au- 
dience; while the trueſt and fineſt ſtrokes of na- 
ture, repreſented by a judicious and juſt actor, paſs 
unobſerved and diſregarded. In the ſame manner, 
the true ſymptoms being finer, and leſs glaring, 
make no impreſſion on our phyſiognomiſt ; while 
the groſſer appearances of affectation are ſure to at- 
tract his eye, and deceive his judgment. Thus 
that ſprightly and penetrating look, which is almoſt 
a certain token of underſtanding; that cheerful 
compoſed ſerenity, which always indicates good- 
8 nature; 
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nature; and that fiery caſt of the eyes, which is never 


unaccompanied with courage, are often overlooked; - 


while a formal, ſtately, auſtere gravity ; a glavering 
fawning ſmile, and a ſtrong contraction of the muſ- 
cles, paſs generally on the world for the ' virtues 
they only endeavour to affect. 

But as theſe rules are, I believe, none of them 
without ſome exceptions; as they are of no uſe, 
but to an obſerver of much penetration; laſtly, as 


a more ſubtile hypocriſy will ſometimes eſcape un- | 


diſcovered from the higheſt diſcernment ; let us ſee 
if we have not a more infallible guide to direct us 
to the knowledge of men; one more eaſily to be 
attained, and on the efficacy of which, we may with 
the greateſt certainty rely. 55 5 
And, ſurely, the actions of men ſeem to be the 
juſteſt interpreters of their thoughts, and the trueſt 
ſtandards by which we may judge them. By their 
fruits you ſhall know them, is a ſaying of great wiſ- 
dom, as well as authority. And, indeed, this is 
ſo certain a method of. acquiring the knowledge I 
contend for, that, at firſt appearance, it ſeems ab- 
ſolutely perfect, and to want no manner of aſſiſt- 
ance. | 1 I 1 Dafkiorat 
There are, however, two cauſes of our miſtakes 
'on this head; and which leads us into forming 
very erroneous judgments of men, even while their 
actions ſtare us in the face, and, as it were, hold a 


candle to us, by which we may ſee into them. 


The firſt of theſe is, when we take their own 
words againſt their actions. This (if I may borrow 
another illuſtration from phyſic) 1s no leſs ridicu- 
lous, than it would be of a learned profeſſor of that 
art, when he perceives his light-headed patient is 
in the utmoſt danger, to take his word that he is 
well. This error is infinitely more common than 
its extreme abſurdity would perſuade us was poſſible. 
And many a credulous perſon hath been ruined by 
truſting to the aſſertions of another, who muſt have 
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preſerved himſelf, had he placed a wiſer confidence 


in his actions. Dine bill 
The ſecond is an error ſtill more general. This 
is when we take the colour of a man's actions, not 
from their own viſible tendency, but from his pub- 
lic character: When we believe what others ſay of 
him, in oppoſition to what we ſee him do. How 


often do we fuffer ourſelves to be deceived; out of 


the credit of a fact, or out of a juſt opinion of its 
heinouſneſs, by the reputed dignity or honeſty of 
the perſon who did it? How common are ſuch eja- 
culations as theſe? O] it is impoſſible he ſhould 
tc be guily of any ſuch thing; he muſt have done 
ce jt by miſtake; he could not deſign it. I will 
tc never believe any ill of him. So good a man! 
c KC. when, in reality, the miſtake lies only in 
his character. Nor is there any more ſimple, un- 
juſt, and inſufficient method of judging mankind, 
than by public eſtimation, which is oftener acquired 
by deceit, partiality, prejudice, and ſuch like, than 

by real deſert. I will venture to affirm, that I have 
known ſome of the beſt ſort of men in the world, 


| (to uſe the vulgar phraſe). who would not have 


ſcrupled cutting a friend's throat; and a fellow, 
whom no man ſhould be ſeen to ſpeak to, ca- 
pable of the higheſt acts of friendſhip and benevo- 

lence. e 0 eee 
Now it will be neceſſary to diveſt ourſelves of 
both' theſe errors, before we can reaſonably hope to 
attain any adequate knowledge of the true characters 
of men. Actions are their own beſt expoſitors ; 
and though crimes may admit of alleviating cireum- 
ftances, which may properly induce a judge to mi- 
tigate the puniſhment ; from the motive, for in- 
ſtance, as neceſſity may leſſen the crime of robbery, 
when compared to wantonneſs or vanity; or from 
ſome circumſtance attending the fact itſelf, as rob- 
bing a ſtranger, or an enemy, compared with com- 
mitting it on a friend or benefactor; yet the crime 
1 18 
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is ſtill robbery,” and the perſon who commits it is a 
robber; though he ſhould pretend to have done it 
with à good deſign,” or the world ſhould concur in 
calling him an honet man, E 0b Gl 
But I am aware of another objection, which may 
be made to my doctrine, viz. admitting that the 
actions of men are the ſureſt evidence of their cha- 
racter, that this knowledge comes too late; that it 
is to caution us againſt a highwayman,: after he hath 
plundered us, or againſt an incendiary, after he hath. 
orn. 19 Hs % 
To which I anſwer, that it is not againſt force, 
but deceit, which I am here ſeeking for armour, 
againſt thoſe who can injure us only by obtaining 
our good opinion. If, therefore, I can inſtru m 
reader, from what ſort of perſons he is to withhold 
this opinion, and inform him of all, or at leaſt the 
principal arts, by which deceit proceeds to ingratiate 
itſelf with us, by which he will be effectually en- 
abled to defeat his purpoſe, I ſhall have ſufficiently 
ſatisfied the deſign of this eſſay. _ | 
And here, the firſt caution I ſhall give him is 
againſt flattery, which I am convinced no one uſes, 
without ſome deſign on the perſon flattered. I re- 
member to have heard of a certain nobleman, who, 
though he was an immoderate lover of receiving 
flattery himſelf, was ſo far from being guilty of 
this vice to others, that he was remarkably free in 
telling men their faults. A friend, who had his 
intimacy, one day told him, He wondered that he, 
who loved flattery better than any man living, did 
not return a little of it himſelf, which he might be 
ſure would bring him back ſuch plentiful intereſt. 
To which he anſwered, Though he admitted the 
juſtneſs of the obſervation, he could never think of 
giving away what he was ſo extremely covetous of. 
Indeed, whoever knows any thing of the nature of 
man, how greedy they are of praiſe, and how back- 
ward in beſtowing it on others; that it is a debt 


ſeldom 


| 
| 
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ſeldom paid, even to the greateſt merit, till we are 
compelled to it, may reaſonably conclude, that this 

fuſion, this voluntary throwing it away on thoſe 


who do not deſerve i it, proceeds, as Martial ſays of 
a beggar's preſent, from ſome other motive than 


generoſity or good-will. 


But indeed there are few, whoſe y is ſo 
foul a feeder to digeſt flattery, if undiſguiſed ; it 
muſt impoſe on us, in order to allure us; before we 
can reliſh it, we muſt call it by ſome other name; 
fuch as, a Juſt eſteem of, and reſpect for our real 
worth; a debt due to our merit, and not a preſent 
to our pride. | 

Suppoſe it ſhould be really ſo, and we ſhould 
have all theſe great or good qualities which are ex- 
rolled in us; yet, conſidering, as I have ſaid above, 
with what reluctance ſuch debts are paid, we may 
juſtly ſuſpe& ſome deſign in the perſon, who ſo rea- 
dily and forwardly offers it to us. It is well ob- 


ſerved, that we do not attend, without uneaſineſs, to 


praiſes in which we have no concern, much leſs 
ſhall we be eager to utter and exaggerate the praiſe 
of another, without ſome expectation from it. 
A flatterer, therefore, is a juſt object of our diſ- 
truſt, and will, by prudent men, be avoided. 
Next to the flatterer, is the profeſſor, who carries 
his affection to you ſtill farther; and on a ſlight, or 
no acquaintance, embraces, hugs, kiſſes, and vows 
the greateſt eſteem for your perſon, parts, and vir- 
tues. To know whether this friend is ſincere, you 
have only to examine into the nature of friendſhip, 
which is always founded either on efteem or gra- 
titude, or perhaps on both. Now eſteem, admit- 
ting every requiſite for its formation preſent, and 
theſe are not a few, is of very ſlow growth ; it is 
an involuntary affection, rather apt to give us pain 
than pleaſure, and therefore meets with no en- 
couragement in our minds, which it creeps into by 
8 80 and almoſt * degrees; and, = 
aps, 
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haps, when it hath got an abſolute poſſeſſion of 
us, may require ſome other ingredient to engage 
our friendſhip to its own' object. It appears then 
pretty plain, that this muſhroom paſſion here men- 
tioned, owes not its original to eſteem. Whether 
it can poſſibly flow from gratitude, which may, in- 
deed, produce it more immediately, you will more 
eaſily 555 for though there are ſome minds, 
whom no ed fic can inſpire with gratitude, there 
are more, I believe, who conceive this affection with- 
out even a ſuppoſed obligation. If, therefore, vou 
can aſſure yourſelf it is impoſſible he ſhould ima- 
gine himſelf obliged to you, you may be ſatisfied 
that gratitude 1s not the motive to his friendſhip. 
Seeing then that you can derive it from neither of 
theſe fountains, you may well be juſtified in ſuſ- 
. its falſehood ; and, if ſo, you will act as wiſe- 
y in receiving it into your heart, as he doth who 
knowingly lodges a viper in his boſom, or a thief, 
in his houſe. Forgive the acts of your enemies, 
hath been thought the higheſt maxim of morality : 
Fear the profeſſions of your friends, 1 is, Dr the 
wiſeſt. | 

The third character, againſt which an open 3 
ſhould be alarmed, is a Promiſer; one who riſes 
another ſtep in friendſhip. The man, who is wan- 
tonly profuſe of his promiſes, ought to ſink his cre- 
dit as much as a tradeſman would by uttering great 
number of promiſſory notes, payable at a diſtant 
day. The trueſt concluſion in both caſes 1 is, that 
neither intend, or vill be able, to pay. And as the 
latter, moſt probably, intends to cheat you of your 
money, ſo the former, at leaſt, deſigns to cheat you 
of your thanks ; and it is well for you, if he hath 
no deeper purpoſe, , and that' vanity is the only evil 
Paſſion to which he deſtines you a ſacrifice. / | 
I would not be here underſtood to point at the 
promiſes of political great men, which they are ſup- 
"Y to lie under a- neceſſity of giving in great 

Vol. IX. E abun- 
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abundance, and the value of them is fo well known, 
that few are to be impoſed on ſby them. The pro- 
feſſor I here mean, is he, who on all occaſions is 
ready, of his own head, and 'unaſked, to promiſe 
favours. This is ſuch another inſtance of genero- 
ſity, as he who relieves his friend in diſtreſs; by a 
_ draught on Aldgate” pump. Of theſe there are 
ſeveral kinds, ſome who promiſe what they never 
 antend'to perform; others who promiſe what they 
are not ſure they can perform; and others again, 
who-promiſe ſo many, that, like debtors, being not 
able to pay all their debts, they afterwards pay 
none. „ l 8 
The man who is inquiſitive into the ſecrets of 
your affairs, with which he hath no concern, is 
another object of your caution. Men no more 
deſire another's ſecrets to conceal them, than they 
would another's purſe, for the pleaſure only of car- 
rying it. V e 
Nor is a flanderer leſs wiſely to be avoided, un- 
leſs you chuſe to feaſt on your neighbour's faults, 
at the price of being ſerved up yourſelf at the tables 
of others; for perſons of this ſtamp are generally 
impartial in their abuſe. Indeed, it is not always 
poſſi ble totally to eſcape them; for, being barely 
* to them, is a ſure title to their calumny; but 
the more they are admitted to your acquaintance, 
the more you will be abuſed by them. | 
J fear the next character I ſhall mention, may 
give offence to the grave part of mankind ; for 
whoſe wiſdom and honeſty I have an equal reſpect ; 
but I muſt, however, venture to caution my open - 
:heirted reader againſt a ſaint. No honeft and ſen- 
_ fible man will underſtand me here, as attempting 
to declaim againſt ſanctity of morals. The ſanctity 
I mean, is that which flows from the lips, and 
ſhines in the countenance. It may be ſaid, per- 


A mmercantile phraſe for a bad note. | 
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| haps, that real ſanCtity may wear theſe appearances ; 


and how ſhall we then diſtinguiſh - with any certain- 
ty, the true from the fiftitious? I anſwer, That if 
we admit this to be poſſible, yet, as it is likewiſe 
poſſible that it may be only counterfeit, and 28 in 


fact it 1s ſo ninety- nine times in a hundred, it is bet- 


ter that one real ſaint ſhould ſuffer a little unjuſt 
ſuſpicion, than that ninety-nine villains ſhould im- 


poſe on the world, and be enabled to el | 


5 cheir villanies under this maſk. 

But, to ſay the truth; a ſour, moroſe, ill-natured, 
cenfiirions ſanity; never i is, nor can be ſincere. 13 
a readineſs to deſpiſe, to hate, and to condemn, 
the temper of a chriſtian? Can he who paſſes ſen- 
tence on the ſouls of men, with more delight and 
triumph than the devil can execute it, have the im- 


pudence to pretend himſelf a diſciple of one who 


died for the fins of mankind? Is not ſuch a ſanc- 


tity the true mark of that hypocriſy, which in many 


places of ſcripture, and particularly in the twenty- 


third chapter of St. Margin, is ſo bitterly in- 


veighed againſt? 
As this is a moſt deteſtable. ene in tociety ; 
and as its malignity is more particularly bent againſt 
the beſt and worthieſt men, the ſincere and open- 
' hearted, whom it perſecutes with inveterate envy 
and hatred, 1 ſhall take ſome pains in the ripping 
it up, and expoling the horrors of its inſide, that 
we may all ſhun it; and at the ſame time will en- 
deavour ſo plainly to deſcribe its outſide, that we 


- ſhall hardly be liable, by ay miſtake, to fall into 


its ſnares. 6 
With regard chen to the inſide (if I am ed 


that expreſſion) of this character, the ſeripture- 


writers have employed uncommon labour in diſſect- 

ing it. Let us hear our Saviour himſelf, in the 
chapter above- cited. © It devours widows honſes ; 
it makes its proſelytes twofold more the chil- 
"8 dren of hell; it omits the weightier matters of 
__ E e 2 . 
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cc 4% WER judgment, mercy, and faith; it ſtrains * 
« off a gnat, and | ſwallows a camel; it is full of 
ee extortion and exceſs. St. Paul, in his Firſt 


Epiſtle to Timothy, ſays of them, That they 


« ſpeak lies, and their conſcience 1 is ſeared with a 

4 2 hot iron.” And in many parts of the Old 
Teſtament, as in Job; © Let the hypocrite reign 
not, leſt the people be enſnared: And Solo- 
mon in his Proverbs; * An hypocrite with * 
* mouth deſtroyeth his neighbour.” 771 

In thefe ſeveral texts, moſt of the enormities of 

this character are deſcribed; but there is one which 
deſerves a fuller comment, as pointing at its very 
eſfence: I mean the thirteenth verſe of the twenty- 
third chapter of St. Matthew, where Jeſus addreſſes 
himſelf thus to the Phariſees: *© Hypocrites, for ye 
hut up the kingdom of Heaven againſt men.; 
for ye neither go in Vourſelves, neither ſuffes ye 
« them that are entering to go in.” 


This is an admirable picture of ſanctified hypo- 


criſy, which will neither do good itſelf, nor ſuffer 


others to do it. But if we underſtand the text figu- 
ratively, we may apply it to that cenſorious quality 
of this vice, which, as it will do nothing honeſtly 1 to 
_ deſerve reputation, ſo is it ever induſtrious to de- 
. prive others of the praiſes due to their virtues. It 
. confines all merit to thoſe external forms which are 
fully particularized in ſcripture ; of theſe it is itſelf 
a rigid obſerver; hence, it muſt derive all honour 
and reward in this world; nay, and even in the next, 
if it can impoſe on itſelf ſo far as to imagine itſelt 
capable of cheating the ns Gi and obtaining. 


| * reward there. 


8 80 is the Gieek, which. the tranſlators have. miſtaken ; 


* they render it, train at à gnat, i. e. ſtruggle in ſwallowing, 
whereas, in reality, the Greek word is, to ſtrain through a cul- 
lender; and the idea is, that though. they pretend their con- 


_ ſciences are ſo fine, that a gnat is with difficulty ſtrained. through 


them, yet they can, if they pleats, open them wide enough to 


acmit Ax camel. 


a : . Now 
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Now a galley-ſlave, of an envious: diſpoſition, 
doth not behold a man free from chains, and. at his 
eaſe, with more envy than perſons in theſe fetters of 
ſanctity view the reſt of mankind, eſpecially ſuch 
as they behold without them entering into the king-- 
dom of Heaven. Theſe are, indeed, the objects of 
their higheſt animoſity, and are always the ſureſt 
marks of their detraction. Perſons of more good- 
neſs, than knowledge of mankind, when they are 
calumniated by theſe ſaints, are, I believe, apt to 


impute the calumny to an ignorance of their real 


character; and imagine, if they could better inform 
the ſaid Gints of their innate worth, they ſhould be 
better treated by them; but, alas! this is a total 
miſtake ; the more good a ſanctified hypocrite 
knows of an open and an honeſt man, the more he 
envies and hates him, and the more ready he is to 
ſeize or invent an opportunity of detracting from his 
real merit. 

But envy is not their only motive of hatred: to 
good men; they are eternally jealous of being ſeen 
through, and, conſequently, expoſed by them. A. 
hypocrite in ſociety, lives in the ſame apprehenſion 
with a thief, who lies concealed in the midft of the 
family he is to rob; for this, fancies himſelf per- 
ceived, when he is leaſt ſo; every motion alarms 
him; he fears he i is diſcovered, and 1s ſuſpicious 
that eyery one who enters the room, knows'where he 
is hid, and is coming to ſeize him. And thus, as 
nothing hates more violently than fear, many an in- 
nocent perſon, who ſuſpects no evil intended An 
is deteſted by him who intends it. : 

Now, in deſtroying the reputation of a virtuous 
and good man, the hypocrite imagines he hath diſ- 
armed his enemy of all weapons to hurt him; and; 
therefore, this ſanCtified hypocriſy is not more in- 
duſtrious to conceal its own yices, than to obſcure 
and contaminate the virtues. of others. As the 
Er of ſuch a man's life is to procure praiſe, 
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by acquiring and maintaining an undeſerved cha- 
racter; ſo is his utmoſt care employed to deprrve 
thoſe who! have an honeſt claim to the character 
himſelf affects only, of all the emoluments which 
would otherwiſe ariſe to them from it. +; 

The prophet Iſaiah ſpeaks of theſe people, whers 
he ſays, © Woe unto them, who call evil good, 
and good evil; that put darkneſs for light, and 
e light for darkneſs, &c.” In his ſermon on which 
text, the witty Dr. South hath theſe words :—<© De- 
te traction is that killing poiſonous arrow, drawn 
* out of the devil's quiver, which is always flying 
s about, and doing execution in the dark, —— 
ce which 10 virtue is a defence, no innocence a ſec 
« Ttisa weapon forged in hell, and formed by char 
ce prime artificer and engineer, the devil; and none 
* but that great God, who knows all things, and 
* can do all things, can protect the beſt of men 
cc apainſt it.” 

- To theſe, likewiſe, Martial alludes 1 in the follow- 
ing lines: : 


Ut bene loquatur ſentiatque Maniercies, 
 Efficere nullis, . moribus poffis. 


1 have been ſomewhat diffuſive in the cenſorious 
branch of this character, as it is a very pernicious 
one; and (according to what I have obſerved) little 
known and attended to. I ſhall not deſcribe all its 
other qualities. Indeed, there is no ſpecies of miſ- 
chief which it doth not produce. For, not to men- 
tion the private villanies it daily tranfacts, moſt of 
the great evils which have affected ſociety, wars, 
murders, and maſſacres, have owed. their original 
to this abominable vice; which is the deſtroyer of 
the innocent, and protector of the guilty; which 
hath introduced all manner of evil into the world, 
and hath almoſt expelled every grain of good out 
of it. Doth it doe * to cheat men into the 


purſuit 
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purſuit of ſorrow and miſery, under the appearance 
of virtue, and to frighten them from mirth and plea- 
ſure under the colour of vice, or, if you pleaſe, ſin? 
Doth it not attempt to gild over that poiſonous po- 
tion, made up of malevolence, auſterity, and ſuch. _ 
curſed ingredients, while it embitters the delightful 
draught of innocent pleaſure with the nauſeous reliſh 
of fear and ſhame. 5 1 | 
No wonder then that this malignant curſed diſ- 
poſition, which 1s the diſgrace of human nature, - 
and the bane of ſociety, ſhould be ſpoken againſt 
with ſuch remarkable bitterneſs, by the benevolent. 
author of our religion, particularly in the thirty- 
third verſe of the above-cited chapter of St. Mat- 
them. | | | 


Lie ſerpents, ye generation of vipers, hom can ye 
eſcape the damnation of bell? _ 4 
Having now diſpatched the inſide of this cha- 
racter, and, as I apprehend, ſaid enough to make 
any one avoid, I am ſure ſufficient to make a 
chriſtian deteſt it, nothing remains but to examine 
the outſide, in order to furniſh honeſt men with 
ſufficient rules to diſcover it. And in this we ſhall 
have the ſame divine guide, whom we have in the 
former part followed. WS 
Firſt then, Beware of that ſanctified appearance, 
« that whited ſepulchre, which looks beautiful 
ce outward, and is within full of all uncleanneſs. 
« Thoſe who make clean the outſide of the platter, 

cc but within are full of extortion and exceſs.” 
-.. Secondly, Look well to thoſe © who bind heavy 
« burdens, and grievous to be borne, and lay them 
on mens ſhoulders ; but they themſelves will nat 

© move them with one of their fingers.” | 

c Theſe heavy burdens (ſays Burket) were caun- 
ee ſels and directions, rules and canons, auſterities 
« and ſeverities, which the Phariſees introduced 
© and impoſed upon their hearers.” This requires 
no further comment; for, as I have before ſaid, 
; =LS theſe 


\ 
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theſe hypocrites place all virtue, and all religion, in 
the obſervation of thoſe auſterities and ſeverities, 
without which the trueſt and pureſt goodneſs will 
never receive their commendation ; but how differ- 
ent this doctrine is from the temper of chriſtianity, 
may be gathered by that total of: all chriſtian mora- 
Jity, with which Jeſus ſums up the excellent pre- 
cepts delivered in his divine ſermon : © Therefore 
« do unto all men as ye would they ſhould do unto 
« you: for this is the law and the prophets.” . 
Thirdly, Beware of all oſtentation of virtue, 
goodneſs, or piety. By this oſtentation I mean 
that of the countenance and the mouth, or of ſome. 
external forms. And this, I apprehend, is the 
meaning of Jeſus, where he ſays, © They do their 
« works to be ſeen of men,” as appears by the 
context; © They make broad their phylacteries, 
'« and enlarge He borders of their garments.” 
Theſe phylacteries were certain ſcrolls of parch- 
ment, wherean were written the ten command- 
ments, and particular parts of the Moſaic law, 
which they oftentatiouſly wore on their garments, 
thinking by that ceremony to fulfil the precept de- 
hvered to them in a verſe of Deuteronomy, though 
they neglected to fulfil the laws mey wore thus 
about. them. 
Another inſtance ' of hows eden Was —— | 
e making long prayers, 1. e. (ſays Burket) mak- 
© ing long prayers (or, perhaps, pretending to 
« make them) in the temples and ſynagogues for 
ct widows, and thereupon perſuading: them to give 
5 bountifully to the cotban, or the common trea- 
5 ſure of the temple, ſome part of which was em- 
ce ployed for their maintenance. Learn, 1. It is 
<«.no. new thing for defigning hypocrites to cover 
ce the fouleſt tranſgreſſion with the cloke of re- 
te ligion. The Phariſees make long prayers A, 
tc cover for their covetouſneſs. ' 2. That to make 


Fx uſe of. region in N for worldly advantage 
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ce ſake, is the way to be damned with a vengeance 
c for religion's fake.” 


Again fays Jeſus “ in paying tithe of mint 


« and aniſe and cummin, while they omit the 


ce weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, 


« and faith.” By which we are not to underſtand © 


(nor would I be underſtood, ſo to mean) any inhi- 
bition of paying the prieſt his dues; but, as my 


commentator obſerves, © an oſtentation of a pre- 
<« ciſe keeping the law in ſmaller matters, and 


„e neglecting weightier duties. They paid tithe of 


© mint, anife, and cummin (i. e. of the minuteſt 
ce and moſt worthleſs things), but at the ſame time 


ce omitted judgment, mercy, and faith; that is, 


« juſt dealing among men, charity rowards the 


„poor, and faithfulneſs in their promiſes, and 
tc covenants one with another. This, ſays our 


« Saviour, is fo frain at a gnat, and ſwallow. a 


« camel; a proverbial expreſſion, intimating, that 


c ſome perſons pretend great niceneſs and crupu- 


cc loſity about ſmall matters, and none, or but 


ce little, about duties of the greateſt moment. 
« Hence, note, That hypocrites lay the greateſt 
< ſtreſs upon the leaſt matters in religion, and 


<« place holineſs moſt in theſe things where God 


ce places it leaſt.” Ye tithe mint, &c. but neglect 


the weightier matters of the law. „This is, in- 


* deed, the bane of all religion and true piety, to 


cc prefer rituals and human inſtitutions before di- 


* vine commands, and the practice of natural reli- 


„gion. Thus to do is à certain ſign of groſs po- 
ce cri. 

Nothing can, in fact, be more foreign to the na- 
ture of virtue than oftentation. It is truly ſaid of 
Virtue, that, could men behold her naked, they 
would be all in love with her, Here it is implied, 
that this is a fight very rare or difficult to come at; 
and, indeed, there is always a modeſt backwardneſs 


| 125 true Virtue to expoſe her naked ä She is 
R con | 
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cConſcious of her innate worth, and little defirous of 
expoſing it to the public view. It is the harlot Vice 
who conſtantly endeavours to ſet off the charms ſhe 
counterfeits, in order to attract men's applauſe, and 
to work her ſiniſter ends by gaining their admira- 
tion and their confidence. 8 5 
I ſhall mention but one ſymptom more of this 
hypocriſy, and this is a readineſs to cenſure. the 
faults of others. Judge not,” ſays Jeſus, © leſt you 
te be judged.” — And again; Why beholdeſt, 
tc thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye, but 
« conſidereſt not the beam that is in thine own 
<« eye?” On which the abovementioned commen- 
tator rightly obſerves, © That thoſe who are moſt. 
ce cenſorious of the leſſer infirmities of others, are 
tc uſually moſt notoriouſly guilty of far greater. 
« failings themſelves.” I his ſanctified ſlander is, 
of all; the moſt ſevere, bitter, and cruel; and is 
ſo eaſily diſtinguiſhed from that which is either 
the effect of anger or wantonneſs, and which I 
have mentioned before, that I ſhall dwell no longer 
And here I ſhall difmiſs my character of a ſanc- 
tified hypocrite, with the honeſt with which Shake 
ſpeare hath launched forth againſt an execrable 
villain ; 1961-0 1 


— That Heaven would put in every honeſt hand a 
METS | SOT „ ; : 
To laſh the raſcal naked through the world. 


T have now, I think, enumerated the principal 
methods by which deceit works its ends on eaſy, 
. eredulous, and open diſpoſitions ; and have endea- 
voured to point out the ſymptoms by which they 
may be diicovered; but while men are blinded 17 
vanity and ſelf-love, and while artful hypocriſy 
knows how to adapt itſelf to their blind ſides, and to 
humour their pafſions, it will be difficult we 


— 
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and undeſigning men: to eſcape the ſnares of cun- 
ning and impoſition ; I ſhall therefore recommend 
one more certain rule, and which, I believe, if 
duly attended to, would, in a great meaſures ex- 
tirpate all fallacy out of the world; or muſt at leaſt 
ſo effectually diſappoint 1 its purpoſes, that it would 
ſoon be worth no man's while to aſſume it, and the 
character of knave and fool would be more appa- 


rently (what they are at preſent in reality) allied or 


united. 

This method i is, carefully to obſerve the actions 
of men with others, and eſpecially with thoſe to 
whom they are allied in blood, marriage, friend- 
ſhip, profeſſion, neighbourhood, or any other con- 
nection; nor can you want an pr bo of doing 
this; for none but the weakeſt of men would raſhly 
and madly place a confidence which may yery ma- 

terially affect him in any one, on a en or no ac- 
quaintance, _ 
Trace then the man propoſed t to your truſt ints 
his private family and neareſt intimacies. See whe- 
ther he hath acted the part of a good fon, brother; 
| huſband, father, friend; maſter, ſervant; & e. If he 
hath diſcharged theſe duties well, your confidence 
will have a good foundation; but if he hath be- 
haved himſelf 3 in theſe offices with tyranny; with 
cruelty, with infidelity, with inconſtancy, you may 
be affured he will take the firſt opportunity his 
intereſt points out to him of exerciſing the ſame ill 
talents at your expence. 

1 have often thought mankind would be little 


liable to deceit (at leaſt much leſs than they are) if 


they would believe their own eyes, and judge of 
men by what they actually fee them perform to- 


wards thoſe with whom they are moſt cloſely con- 


nected; whereas, how common is it to perſuade 
ourſelves, that the undutiful, ungrateful ſon, the 
unkind or barbarous brother; or - the man who is 
voi of all tenderneſs, nn or even humanity; 
| to 
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to his wife or children, ſhall nevertheleſs become a 


fincere and faithful friend? but how monſtrous a 


belief is it, that the perſon whom we find inca- 
pable of diſcharging the neareſt. duties of relation, 
whom no ties of blood or affinity can bind; nay, 
who is even deficient in that goodneſs which inſtindt 


infuſes into the brute creation; that ſuch a perſon 


ſhould have a ſufficient ſtock of virtue to ſupply 
the arduous character of honour and honeſty ? This 


is a credulity ſo ablurd, that it admits of no 1 2 | 


vation. 

Nothing indeed can be more unjuſtifiable to our 
be, than an opinion that the man whom we 
ſee act the part of a villain to others, ſnould on ſome 


minute change of perſon, time, place, or other cir- 


cumſtance, behave like an honeſt and juſt man to 


ourſelves. I ſhall not here diſpute the doctrine of 


repentance, any more than its tendency to the good 


of ſociety; bur as the actions of men are the beſt 


index to their thoughts, as they do, if well attended 
to and underſtood, with the utmoſt certainty demon- 
ſtrate the character; and as we are not ſo certain of 
the ſincerity of the repentance, I think we may with 


juſtice ſuſpect, at leaſt ſo far as to deny him our 


confidence, that a man whom we once knew to be 

a villain, remains a villain ſtill, | 

And now let us ſee whether theſe obſerymions; 
3 a little further, and taken into public life, 
may not help us to account for ſome phænomena 
which have lately un in this hemiſphere: for 
as a man's good behaviour to thoſe with whom he 
hath the iv and cloſeſt connection, is the beſt 
aſſurance to which a ſtranger can trult for his honeſt 
conduct in any engagement he ſhall enter into with 
him; ſo is a worthy diſcharge of the ſocial offices 
of a private ſtation, the ſtrongeſt ſecurity which'a 
man-can give of an upright demeanour in any pub- 
lic truſt, if his country ſhall repoſe it in him; and 
we oy” be well nen that the moſt popular 


fegehes 
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| ſpeeches, and ,moſt plauſible pretences of one of 
4 rant character, are only gilded ſnares to de- 
lude us, and to ſacrifice us, in ſome manner or 
other, to his own ſiniſter purpoſes. It is well ſaid 
in one of Mr. Pope's letters, How ſhall a man 
<« jove five millions, who could never love a ſingle 
e perſon?” If a man hath more love than what 
centers in himſelf, it will certainly light on his chil- 


dren, his relations, friends, and neareſt acquaint- 


ance. If he extends it farther, what is it leſs than 
.general philanthropy, or love to mankind ? Now as 
2 good man loves his friend better than a common 
acquaintance, fo philanthropy will operate ſtronger 
towards his own country than any other; but no 
man can have this general philanthropy who hath 
not private affection, any more than he who hath 
not ſtrength ſufficient to lift ten pounds, can at the 
ſame time be able to throw a hundred weight over 


his head. Therefore the bad ſon, huſband, father, 


brother, friend; in a word, the bad man in provae, 

can never be a ſincere patriot. jt 

In Rome and Sparta I agree it was otherwiſe ; ; 

for there patriotiſm, by education, became & part of 
the character. Their children were nurſed in pa- 
triotiſm; it was taught them at an age when reli- 


7 pon in all countries Is firſt inculcated. And as we 


ee men of all religions ready to lay down their lives 


for the doctrines of it (which they often do not 


know, and ſeldom have conſidered), ſo were theſe 
Spartans and Romans ready with as implicit faith to 
die for their country; though the private morals of 
the former were very depraved, and the latter were 
the public robbers of mankind. 
Upon what foundation their patriotiſm then 
ſtood, ſeems pretty apparent, and perhaps there 
. "ad be no ſurer. For 1 apprehend, if twenty boys 
were taught from their infancy to believe that the 
Royal Exchange was the kingdom of. heaven, and 
comtequenrly inſpired with a ſuitable awe for it ; and 


Laſtly, . 


| 
i 
l 
| 
| 


has nſtructec — at was great, clin and 
godlilee to defend it, nineteen of .them would after- 
wards cheerfully ſacrifice their lives to its defence, 
lat Yeaſt; it is impoſſible that any of them would 
e, for a paultry reward, to fet it on fire; not 
even though they were rogues and highwaymen in 
their diſpoſition. But if you were admitted to chuſe 
twenty 2 ſuch — at the From of :manhood, 
ho had never learnt any chin of its holineſs, con- 
tracted any ſuch awe, nor im — any ſuch duty, 
2] believe it would be difficult to bring them to ven- 
ture their lives in its cauſe; nor ſhould J doubt, 
oguld I perſuade them of che ſecurity of the fact, 
of bribing them to apply the firebrand- to ny part 
of: the building I pleaſet. 
ut a worthy citizen of London, heut borrow- 
ing any ſuch ſuperſtition from education, would 
ſoaroe be tempted, by any reward, to deprive the city 
of To great an ornament, and what is ſo uſeful and 
neceſſary to its trade ; at the ſame time to endanger 
the ruin of thouſands, and prokigy the Urfeuttion | 
* 0of the whole. 135 
be application aſks pretty 71 chat as there 
is no ſuch paſſion in human nature as patriotiſm, 
conſidered abſtractedly, and by itſelf, it muſt be in- 
— by art, and that while the mind of man 
et ſoft and ductile, and the unformed character 
ſulce ptible of any arbitrary impreſſion you pleaſe to 
* on it; or, ſecondly, it muſt be founded on 
philanthropy, or univerſal : benevolence; a paſſion 
which really exiſts in ſome natures, and which is ne- 
ceſſarily attended with the excellent quality above- 
mentioned ; for as it ſeems granted, that-the man 
cannot love a million who never could love af*lingle | 
perſon, ſo will it, I apprehend, appear as certain, 
that he who could not be induced to cheat or to de- 
ſtroy a ſingle man, will never be prevailed on to 
cheat or to ane, Hay millions. 


4 | "a Thus 


Thus 1 hawk "Dt > to- thing this — 
methods by which we can propoſe to get any in- 
fight into the characters * thoſe with whom we 
converſe, and by which we may fruſtrate all the 
cunning and deſigns of hypocriſy. "Theſe methods 
I have ſhewn to be threefold, viz. by the marks 
which nature hath imprinted on the countenance, 
by their behaviour to ourſelves, and by their be- 
haviour to others. On the firſt of theſe I have not 
much inſiſted, as liable to ſome incertainty; and 

as the latter ſeem abundantly ſufficient to ſecure us, 
with proper caution, againſt the ſubtle devices of 
hypocriſy, though ſhe be the moſt cunning as well 
as malicious of all the vices which have ever cor- 
rupted the nature of man. 

But however uſeleſs this treatiſe may be to in- 
ſtruct, I hope it will be at leaſt effectual to alarm 
my reader; and ſure no honeſt undeſigning man 
can ever be too much on his guard againſt the hy- 


pocrite, or too induſtrious to expoſe and expel him 
out of ſociety. 
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